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TRIAL 
THOMAS HARDY. 
HH TREASON. 


[The ep nation of Job Groves, continued, from 
? Vol. II.] | 
2 Brauer Mr. Walſh came there with King and Com- 
ſtitution upon his buttons, you choſe to ſay that you 
thought he Was 2 ſpy; was that ſo? 

A. That was not the reaſon, becauſe he had the King and 
Conſtitution upon his buttons, fer that might have been put on. 
22 Well, ſeeing him there with King and Conſtitution. on 

his buttons, you choſe to ſay, that you thought he was a ſpy 

A. No. | 
Q. Then do tell me how the fact is? 

A. The fact is, I was applied to by two or three to know if I 
knew Mr. Walſh, I ſaid yes, and he was pointed out to me; 1 
faid that is Mr. Walſh, certainly; ſomebody made anſwer, who I 
darmot lay, he is juſt come from Ireland, where he has been upon 
ſome Government buſineſs z' I was aſked if I knew any thing of 
. 
believe he is. | 

, D725 424 | AY 

A. Ido not think I did. | 

9. Will you Fear you hl ot ante you lived bes 
"yy 


. B 2 A. By 


64 

A. By my ſaying that I believed he was employed by Govern- 
ment, I meant to ſay, that he was a ſpy. . 

A Then you do conſider that the term ſpy, is to be applied 
to thoſe employed by Government? 

A. If you take it by implication that a man employed by Go- 
vernment is a ſpy, it is ſo. 

©. No; it is your own Interpretation of the words ? 

A. Then you have it that way, I confeſs it fo far. 

2. Then you did fay you thought he was a ſpy? 

A. Yes, ſo far as giving information. 

9. Tt was after that, that Mr. Thelwall'faid he was for admit- 
ting all ſpies ? 

A. Certainly, Mr. Thelwalt id fay fo. 

A This was a very largo meeting, was not it? 

A. It was large. 

9. Had you no apprehenſion for your friend, Mr, Walt, 
Anne J 

A. He is no friend of mine. | 

9. He was nat a man, I ſuppoſe, whom: you wiſhed to have 
torn to pieces ? 

A. — bak weeks | | 

2 Was not you a little 1 daun hm 0 3 
ſpy, a man you knew nothing of? 

A. No; I was for admitting all pes es wn tet them re 
main there unmoleſted. 


. ˙ ec tai -hoptihe Soar 


chere, continue, I want to wer 9 out a | ws ry 


K 7 12 


A. I did ebene eue uad bob Ua. if 


I knew him, and I was taken to one end of the . 
at him, and I faid that is Mr. Walſh, certainly: 


2. Did not you fo you believed he yas erployed by Go- 
vernment ? 

A. I did, aha age of bavoii oy ton LIT &. 

L, Employed by Government „est n 0) 


2295 Md I did not ſay that. B o 69H CY i . 
8 But as rot hat your meaning? $304 
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* 
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65 
A I did mean that. 


2 Then why ars you fencing with ms 
A. I am not fencing. 


9. You repreſented him to 729 by Gove - 


IO Ry WET; 

A. Yes. | 

. you ts palitant this man?) 

A. I was defired to point him out. 

Q: Did you believe him to be ſo? 

A. 1 did. | | ett 

©. I want to know whether you going there, as what you call 
yourſelf a ſpy, how you came to point out to the. people, that 
were there, another perſon whom you alſo believed to be a ſpy ? 

A. There was good reaſon for that, becauſe, if I had not ſaid 
he was ſent there as a ſpy, I ſhould have been ſuſpected my- 
felf: the fact was too notorious to be denied, and if Mr. Walſh 
was here he would not deny it. 

2. With King and Conſtitution upon his buttons? 

A. I think there was at that time. 

reren 
time ? 

4 IM dick mom et Satats eee 
a vaſt number, I believe, that were there out of curiolity, but, 
as far as I am able to judge, there were not above eight or nine 
hundred of the London Correſponding Society there. N 

„2. You fay, that fitting down to eat ſome bread and cheeſe, 
there was ſomething that you called little inſtruments taken out, 
and it turned out that theſe were French knives ? 

A. Yes, in the ſhape of French knives, made in this country 
I preſume, as many of them are. 

2. I know they are very common things ? 

4. As common as any thing certainly, ang I believe a great 
„„ in tC 

. You went to Mr. Green's in Orange-ſtreet, you lay? 

A. Ves. ky 

a Ho told you he bad fold enger bree hundred of b, but 

B 3 told 


1 
told you to ſpeak very low as the parlour-door was open, ind is 
wife was a damned Ariftocrat? 

A. He certainly uſed thoſe words. * | 

2. You are poſitive to thoſe particular words, — TY 
wife was a damned Ariſtocrat ? | 

A. I am, and we both of us laughed. | 

A. What did you laugh at? 

A. At the lady's being an Ariſtocrat. 

9. | tink you told me you ere at the dinner 0n te fee 
May, at the Crown and Anchor ? 

9. are wide ate he er 

A. T ſhould think there muſt be five hundred in all. 

E You went there in the fame character, I ſuppoſe ? 

A. Aﬀuredly. 

E You fay there was ſome piece of news brought—a newſ- 
paper brought in? 

A. I do not know whether a newſpaper was brought in, but 
there were accounts brought in that ſome of the Allied 4 26 
had received a very great check, | | 

2, You do not know whether there was any newſaper 
brought in ? 

A. I do not; I muſt add this, that 1 was very much ſurpriſed 
indeed when I went into the Conſtitutional Goel there 
ſaw a number of moſt reſpectable gentlemen. | 

2; Then at this meeting that you are ſpeaking of, eee 
a number of very reſpectable gentlemen ? | 

A. Indeed there were. 

D. How did you get there? 0 

A. I have told you by a ticket Mr. CLIP cough mes 
I offered to pay for it, he ſaid they were not to be paid for. 
2. What number did this meeting conſiſt of? a 

A. I dare ſay near five hundred; I think three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred ſat down to dinner. 

A: You are not ſure, I think you ſay, who was in the chair? 
A. I am not, but if T may preſume to think upon the ſubject, 
it was Mr, Wharton. 

2. You 


\ 


n 
— — think, | BYE 
M. Then I am not certain, hs bo BI te we 
went into the room, and there was a little buſtle, and who was 
put into the chair I cannot ſay, but I confider Mr. Wharton to 
be in the chair ; but whether it was him or Mr, Horne Tooke, 
I cannot tell. 

2. Which ever it was, I ſuppoſe he fat at the head of the table 

A. There was a row all wang, and they fat at the head of 
the table. 

9. Then I think you ſay Mr. Tooke made a ſpeech, in which 
he reflected upon the Houſe af Commons? 

A. Yes. 


2. You — of 'Quamics » Lak. of 


corruption ? 

A. He called the Houſe of Commons a fcoundrel fink of 
corruption. 

2 He ſpoke of there being a junſtion between the two 
parties ? 

A. He called them a ſcoundrel oppoſition.” _ 

2. I do not want you to repeat any offenſive expreſſions that 
he uſed againſt individuals, but I think in ſpeaking againſt the 
hereditary Nobility, he ſpoke generally of a particular perſon ? 

A. He did, and he ſpoke of more than one. 

eee eee 
country ? 

A. He did. 


9, He ſpoke highly — che eee 


as contra- diſtinguiſhed from adventurers? ' 

A. Moſt aſſuredly, he paid the hereditary Nobility of the 
country every compliment that a man could pay. 

2: I believe he obſerved, likewiſe, that this hereditary No- 
bility, of whom he ſpoke ſo high, had loſt their influence in the 
ſtate, by the introduction of adventurers? 

A. 1 do not know that the word adventurers was made uſe of. 


2. By the introduction of thoſe then who were not the here- 
ditary Nobility ? | 
4. The new Nobility. 


B 4 2. He 


- 


(8) 
2. He had before been declaiming againſt the Houſe of Com- 
eee eee 
them a fink of corruption? VN | ; 
1 &Wes,”: | 
2 Did be not ay, likewiſe, that thoſe new Nobility. were 
introduced into the Houſe of Lords, by means of thoſe people 
whoſe' conduct he was finding fault with in the Houſe of 
Commons? 
4. 1 think his ſenſe was the fame ; I have no heſitation to fa 
that his ſenſe was the ſame. 
2. Did he not alſo — eeen Ehgiocs 


Conſtitution ? 


Alam very clear he did, becauſe he ſaid, that the new-made 
Peers, or thoſe lately introduced into the Houſe of Lords, either 
had combined, or were combining for the purpoſe of amuſing that 
por the King. 

2. Did . — complaint, 'that-the 
King had loſt his due weight in the conſtitution, by means of 
this corruption that ba-hni-qean complaining of beſtive 7. | 

A. I underſtood him completely ſo; I do not know one word 
that Mr. Horne Tooke ſaid diſreſpectful to his Majeſty. 

9. Did he hold out any thing as matter of complaint in the 


now exiſting conſtitution, except that there was a ſort of people 


introduced into the Houſe of Commons whom he diſapproved of; 
and by their means likewiſe a ſort of perſons introduced into the 
Houſe of Peers, whom he diſapproved of; and that they, acting 
together, reſtrained the due power of the Crown ? 

A. „ hs > OP AFP his converſation, 


Mt. Jobn Gurnall (called again). 


2. Where did you find that paper? 
A. In Mr. Hardy's houſe. - 
It was read. 


0 , J 
e 4 . * "=T 
« why ai we rally ls gene 
©® Repeating our oppreſfions? 
« Come rouſe to arms, *tis now the time 
« prong, agony. on 
© « ”Tis faid that Kings can do no wrong; 
x Their murd*rous deeds deny it ; * 
« And ſince from us their pow'r has ſprung, 
« We have the right to try it. | 
« Chorus, Come rouſe to arms, &c. 
4 II. | 
« The ſtarving wretch, who ſteals for bread, 
But ſeldom meets compaſſion, | 
IN — TREES e 
« Of him who robs a nation? 
| + Such partial laws we all defpiles iT 
See Gallia's bright example; 
The glorious ſight before our eyes, wa 
« We'll on every tyrant trample. 
| Come rouſe, &c. &c. 


cn. NI. | TRE 17 9 "eb 
« Proud Biſhops next we will anſlate EY Jo Des 
« Among prieſt-crafted martyrs : WNT 
The guillotine on Peers ſhall watt. 
And Knights we'll hang in garters: 3 2 
« Theſe Deſpots long have trod us down 
Aer their angines;. 4] 


'"'@ Thike wreeched minincs. of a Crown.” 


Demand a People's vengeance. . -,. 
| Come rouſe, &c. &c. 


? 


FREE 4 IV. 
4 Our Juries are a venal pack, ' © 
« See Juſtice topſy-turvy ; > is 0 29"©0.4 4 20 & 8 
« On Freedom's cauſe they've turned a back, 
« Of Erigliſhmen unwortbhy z: 


610 
« The glorious work but once begun, 
« We'll cleanſe the Augean ſtable: 
« A moment loſt, and we're undone, - 
* Come, ſtrike while we are able. 
Come roule, &c. &c.“ 
4 V. ' 
ebe ail bed 
« Each man ſhall be a brother; 
In peace and harmony we'll live, 
« And ſhare the world together. 
In virtue train'd, enlighten'd youth 
« Will love each fellow creature 
« And future ages read this truth, 
4 That man is good by nature. 
« Come rouſe, &c. &c.“ 


Mr. Erſtine. If the Jury will look at the back of it, they will 
ſee this ſong was ah. Hardy by ſomebody or 


other. 
John Thomſon {fworn). 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 
2. Did you find any thing in the poſſeſſion of a perſon bf the 
name of Hillier ? 
A. I did. 
2 When? 
A. On Monday the rgth of May. 
: Produce it. 
[The witneſs produced a pike, with a blade two feet two inches 
long]. 
William Camage (Shed in again). 


Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


2. You told us yeſterday that you were at Edinburgh when 
Coat irate EC | 

A. Yes. 

2 You knew Maurice Margarot, did not you ? 
A. Yes, 


A. Yes, Lewy lesis tho Tolbooth, in Edinburgh. 

©. Did you ever ſee any knife in his hand 7?Eô | 
A. I faw one laid upon the table, which Margaro fad was his. 

2: Deſcribe that knife. | 

A. It appeared to be a knife that opened with a ſpring between 

the haft and the blade: i 
ten inches long. 

9. Was it — 10 ſhut when it vhs clits oqitiet 

4 . vey wa I could not ſhut it myſelf. 

William Camage, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Laine. 

2. Are you a Sheffield man? | 

A. Yes. 

S. Nasen dbb s 

A. No. 

2, n a knife of this ſort? 

A. No. 

YL. Was any thing lad about it at this db 

A No. 

2, Was it concealed ? 

A. No, it was laid for him to get his dinner with. - 

2, Then Margaroe did not make apy ſeeret of this knife? 

A. No. 

Ho many people were preſent in all? 

A. There might be about fix or ſeven. - 

2 Did it d you un d. tims'that hers was a thing 
wrong in it? 

A. No, I did not apprehend any thing of danger in the Enife 
when I faw it, only it was a 2 mn 
me upon the table. | | | 

A Publicly? | [; 
an 


A Are you acutler? 46g + 
A. No, an ink-ſtand maker. MIT 7: *. 
2 Wahi ne time the c. ue bus 


bur 8 


29 
A. No, afterwards ji he was then in the Tolbooth. 
— EEO Au n be 
Ven. 0 i, i AU bind ono veil . 
n n (Won)... 
Examined by Mr. Bower. | —_ n 
neee anytime» dare of th Lonkn can 


ſponding Society? n Hirai 1:9 
A. Yes. | 


29. E 4 N= a member << 


| Correſponding Society ? 


A. In October, 1702. 

2. Where did you firſt ſee aden er the London Cor- 
reſponding Society? 
" At Ga daniaf he Manon onfaoppaber eta Markon- 
houſe. 

9. Which of he diam of the London c. 
ciety met at that houſe ? 

A. The diviſion No. 12. 


QD. When you went ft note room, did you recie any 


paper of any kind? | * . 
Ne. in T. io i 
L, What was the per you cel upon going ico th 

room ? 


A. It was the Rules of the Landan Coreponding Sci, 

. * 
. Addreſs, of what date ? Is it an addreſs to the members, 

or 9 the nation, or what? wah 
A. eee to.the f 


* Bon WW 


{ large. a 21 
7 Lord chi Fuſtice Eyre. What date has that addreſs? 4 
4 I do not immediately recollect; but if one was handed to 


me, I could recogniſe it; E 
1 | 


A. It is a larger pamphlet than that. I * * 
. Upon reeciving that paper; did you fire any intimation 


of any Ed to the mag of th houſe ? 
6 N d 4. 


$3 


(13 ) 

A. Yes; I told him I believed:itwas a ſociety ——— 
D. In fact you intimated, . 
then in conſequence of ſome intimation, no matter what, that 
you gave to the maſter of the houſe; — — 
ſociety adjourned to any other place | 

4. I was june the next evening to the Crown, in New- 

2 Did you atemdat that meeting 5 bw 1d F 

A. I did- | 

9. We it ere that you were accepted a member? 

A It was. $3 

Q. Did you become a member dos antes me nght? 

A. I did. © 770 MY 12. 09 | 

9. Was the priſoner, Hardy, rn 
„ eee ee IE RLNOne — 
member of ? 

A. No, he was not; he did not belag to chat artes, bue 
he belonged to the ſociety. dnn a 

9. — — einen afterwards at any thr a. 
viſion ? 

A. 1 was, 

2 Where was that, and what was the number of the diviſion? 

A. hoy. greys Pr — run 
to time. 
2 Did/you make her minutes at the - times to which they 
relpeively refer? (94 $240 * ; . 54 

1 Ves Id. * orgs br s ber 

2 Then eee your memory by thn. Whatws 
the net meeting at which you were preſent ? | 

A. The next meeting I attended was at the den of the Und. 
corn, in Covent Garden, on the 29th of October r 

2 How many perſons might be preſent at that meeting? 

AI cannot exactly ſay; but there was à very large compa- 
ny; deen was fully there . n eighty 
peoples auch ei £0011 Wy bet ET 8. 
—— ar he barons of them | g 


4 Yes, 
"I 


( 14 ) 

9. Ia whas chamber Ad the pifornyappane thre? - 
A. As ſecretary, I underſtood.. 67000 Fa! © 
1 2 — —— — ws 

4 Being a young wember at that tima, I kad not made.my- 
— ET R YRb #2: nnn 


diviſions: bg tw 4} \ 

Lord Chief PFuſtice * Was — of 2 

A. This was a meeting of the Diviſion, No. 2. 2. 

Mr. Bower. Did Mr. Hardy, while you was — whe any 
part and what ? were any reports made by any body / 

A. There was brought forward at that time Tom Pane Ad- 
dreſs to the French People, and it was voted to be publiſted and 
delivered to all the diviſions. AEM Y 
oa: ee eee 

„ A. Les. 

2. By whom? l 

A. I don't know that. wn 1 Loom ry af BN 

2. What was done next ? 

A. Tom Paine's Letter wo the People of France, rb 
liſhed, to be delivered out, and the Rights and Duties of Man to 
be continued weekly. 

2. Are theſe minutes of reſolutions that were pas th 
night? - 

A. Yes; te dilated nia beech 
ter and Sheffield Societies, approving of the London Correſpond- 
ing Society's Addreſs to the French Convention Reported that 
two thouſand and upwards had ſigned it at Norwich The 
Crown and Anchor approve of it, but would ſend one of their 
own thinking ; Nee eee 


len Ab 72 # 1 nen 3x20 d . 
9. Who were preſent beſides. he "4 oO +) aw 
A." A great many. Nenn 23 

oj e the ltr rom thy Mae So 

ciety ? 1 922 en 2 7 


A. * — the dele- 
tate of the diviſion attends the buſineſs that has been tranſacted 


a+ >, © 


— 


n 


. 


(1) 
my a hs Io Pos re PT EY” A 

e That was he ne of doing the bunt? 
a You 11,4 
2. — — ie nc mention?) | 
A. 8 e 108 
dum . b 

2 —— or do you not? 

A. That is all I recollect at that meeting. th 

9. you hae ben raking of a 
the laſt meeting 

A. I cannot charge wy recelefiſed evict <a, eee 
I would not ſpeak. The next meeting was of the diviſſon, 
No. 12, at the Crown, e 
tober. 

Q. Who was preſent at that meeting ? | blog 

A. Mr. Hardy was not preſent. monnveib z 10 anti 

©. What was done at that meeting? 

A. At that meeting the Addreſs to the French Convention 
was reported by the delegate that was brought forward on the 
27th of September at the Unicorn. | 

A Did any thing more paſs there)? 

A. J have made a remark of nothing more then tas, Fir 
there was nothing of any conſequence. The next meeting was 
at the Rainbow, in Fleet-ftreet, on the 2d of November; © * 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre, What diviſion was that ? 

A. r 
mediately recolle& it. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. It was noe your own diviſion 
No. 12? : 

A. No, number — Iacwis 
not that, but another diyiſion ; to the beſt of oy: nnn 
it was No. 11. L 

Mr. Bower. Vis a I that mii 

A. The delegate reported, that the Company at Stockport had 
wrote. to Sheffickd.of chcir approbation of the different meetings. 
Tha one the Sheffield Paper wrote to the delegates, SEP 


. 


( 6 ) 

would' be 2 good plan to ſend London delegates down to teach 
the farmers politics, A letter from a Meeting juft formed at 
Nottingham, addreſſed to the delegates I am inclined to think 
that letter was not read. 4 
ſix honorary members admitted at the Crown and Anchor. 

- 2; Admitted to the Conſtitutional Society, — 

A. Yes; that is the whole of that meeting. The next, diyiſion 
No. 12, at the Crown, Newgate-ſtreet, November the 14th. 

Mr. Bower. I will prove by the paper in my hand, that 
Mr. Hardy was the delegate of diviſion, No. 2; becauſe your 
r 
diviſion of which he was a delegate. - 
Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. You 4 you 4d not know who 
was che delegate? 


A. I will . cant. her lt 


r 
time, for that diviſion. oY h | 
Mr. Lauzun (called again.) | 
© Mr. Bower. Did you find that paper 9 — 
neſs) among Mr. Hardy's papers? 
A. I found it in Mr. Hardy's houſe. 
Alexander Grant. I believe that is Mr. = ue, 


(u was read. 


«  Lonkin Correſponding Society, at. the 9— Keen. 
Garden, Monday, October 1, 17902. 

„ Keſolved, That Thomas Hardy, diviſion No, II, pr 

« pointed our delegate to the ſtanding committee of .the — 

« diviſions, and to continue in office for \ three months... | * 
(Signed) ALEXANDER 10 F 

Indorſed, * Diviſion No. II. delegate, tr dam off 

10498:109524 Þ Thomas Hardy. "Poitvih when; 156. 6d? 1o7 


TT. oH rw 1 


* I 


15378 


"ths eb ya 4 Whether the perſon vie nd th 
report at that meeting, on the ee at the U 
was the delegate? es 583 12 1079 4: > 


A. Sursly 


wg . +” rH pH noo e. 2 oy 


* 
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A. Surely ſ ' | 

Mr. Bower. — —— hue 

Lynom. The next meeting was at the Crown, in Newgates 
ftreet, 'on the 14th of November. 

9. What paſſed at that meeting ? 

4. Nothing material I fancy ; I have no minute of any thing. 

2 Paſs on to the next. 

A. 1 return back again here. to a meeting at the Unicorn, 
November 12th. 

2; Of diviſion No. 2? 

A. Yes 

2 What paſſed at that diviſion? 

A. There was read a letter, written by Mr. Baclow—his 
Addreſs to the Convention, very inflammatory, and there were 
very loud plaudits at the reading, | 

2. Who made the report that night? 

4. The delegate reports, the aqgort is ne 
delegate, 

Lord Chief Puftice Byre, Was that a letter addreſſed to the 
diviſion, or communicated by the delegate as coming from the 
committee of delegates ? 

4 As coming from the committee of delegates, and it was 
Barlow's letter addreſſed to the Convention. of France. The 
next is a report by ſomebody to the meeting, that the London 
Correſponding Society in London, in number, was ſix thouſand; 
that the diviſion, No. 14, meeting at Spitalfields, was increaſed, 
and would ſoon be equal in number to all the reſt of the diviſions 
of the ſociety. The firſt meeting of the London Cor 
Society, I was informed, was at Mr. Robert Boyd's, No. 11, 
Exeter-ſtreet, and that he had the firſt reſolutions of the ſociety ; 
I was ſhewn one, dated the ad of April, 1792: A letter from 
Major Johnſon, of Edinburgh; he does not approve of the 
Addreſs to the Convention, but was framing a paper to inform 
the public on politics, and would ſend one ſoon to the ſociety. . 

2, How was, that letter conveyed ; was that to the diviſion, 
No. 2. at the Unicorn? 

4. Yes; the London Correſponding Society's Addreſs re- 
Vo. III. 7 C + ceived 
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ceived by the National Convention, and ordered to e 
and ſent to the eighty- three departments. | 
2s that a report of what had been done in France ? 

A. A report by the delegate, of their Addreſs to the National 
Convention of France being received, and that by the Convention 
it was ordered to be publiſhed and ſent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments in France: The ſociety at Sheffield ſent up their SS 
to the Convention to the delegates, who had forwarded ity "Gat 
is the whole at that meeting. 

©. Had ſent up their Addreſs to the committee of delegates 

A. Yes, and they had forwarded it to the Convention. 

E2 Ir that the whole of the minutes you have of what paſſed 
at that time ? 
A. It is. The next meeting was at the Crown, in Newgate- 
ſtreet, No. 21, diviſion No. 12: It was at this diviſion men:ioned, 
that there was a talk of a Congreſs to be held in Scotland. The 
next thing that was done, was to read Judge Aſhhurſt's Charge 
to the Grand Jury, -Reported, that a fociety at Norwich wanted 
to know, if we meant to come into the Duke of Richmond's plan, 

or to rip up Monarchy ; they ſuſpected that this was to draw them 
into ſome unguarded expreſſions, and declined anſwering, Re- 
ported, that the delegates had wrote to the ſociety at Sheffield, 
and at Edinburgh. The next is, the branching off of the new 
divifion, from No. 12; the branching off was on the 21ft af 
November, and this new diviſion took No. 23, and met at the 
Ship in Moorfields, on the 27th of November. 

2 Were you a delegate of the new diviſion or did you con- 
tinue in the old one ? 

A. I was choſen delegate of this firſt meeting on the 27th of 
November; it was recommended to inform the public that we 
were not levellers, and it was recommended to avoid riot or 
refiſtance to the laws. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Were the reaſons for that recom- 
mendation ſtated ? 

A. There was, at the time, i Ed es ing 
randum of it, but it was an account of the magiſtrates interfering 
with their meetings, and ſome of the publicans had been threat- 
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this was a recommendation of the diviſion. Yo 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Was this a repgmmendation ts you 
from the committee of delegates, reported by your delegate ? 
A. It was a converſation—it was à recommendation of the 
diviſion that it ſhould be carried by me to the committee of dela- 
gates. Reported, that in Edinburgh, the firſt characters belonged 
to the cauſe, had formed themfelyes into 2 fociety, and calls 


themſelves a Convention of Delegates, and it was reſolved to 


fubſcribe for: the defence of any proſecuted member and his 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. You do not mean a regular report, 
but that this was couverſation ? 

A. It was converſation. The next remark that I have got, is 
——a meeting of delegates at the Sun, in Windmill-ſtreet, on the 
29th of November; it was agreed to change the houſe weekly. 

2. Was you preſent at a meeting of the delegates that day? 

A. Yes, there were twenty-two delegates met. 

2. Was any paper, or any propoſal brought forward there? 

A. The diviſion, No. 11, had received twenty viſitors from 
Iſlington; a ſociety was intended to be formed there. The Sub- 
Committee brought forward their anſwer to the Crown and 
Anchor, but it was referred back again to that Sub-Committee, 

. 2, What Cron and Anchor declaration was that referred to? 

A. The meeting of Delegates muſt have had a letter from the 
Conſtitutional Society, which muſt have been read; and anſwered 
before I became a Delegate; ſo that what it was I cannot tell. 

Mr. Bower. When you talk of the Crown and Anchor, do you 
mean the Society for Conſtitutional informations the Crown and 
Anchor ? | 

A. Yes ;—there was one preſented by Counſellor Vaughan, a 
viſitor from the Conſtitutional Society; he offering an anſwer, 
it was read and approved with ſame alterations; there were ſome 
parts of it that were objected to, and theſe words were 

| Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Was Counſellor Vaughan preſent ? 
A. Ves; he was a vilitor from * the 
'Cx. addbeſs 
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addreſs that he brought forward was approved with ſome altera- 
tions, a part of the alteration was © die in the cauſe.” 

2 ieee eee 

A. Both. | 

Tord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Did you mean hat you truck out, 
or added thoſe- words ? 

A. Struck them out but, however, there was ſomething 
there faid in juſtification of thoſe words, by ſomething that paſſed 
in Cromwell's time, about a brewer being made a Colonel. — 
It was agreed that this ſhould be put in the Sunday's Paper if 
poſſible, and five hundred large bills printed and ſtuck up about the 
town, that we are not levellers, and one to be ſent to each 
diviſion.— Mr. Vaughan moſt ſtrongly recommended good _ 
and peaceable conduct. 


Mr. Bower, You fay you do not know what the paper was to 


which this was an anſwer, or where it came from ? 

A. I did not ſee that; but this anſwer, that was read that night 
and approved of, was brought forward by Counſellor Vaughan, 
and theſe words were eraſed out, but were. attempted to be 
juſtified. 


9. Do you know from what ſociety at the Crown and Anchor. 


that came ? 

A. The Conſtitutional Society. 

D: It was an anſwer to ſomething received before yau was 8 
Member ? \ 

A. Yes;—if our funds were low the — Society 
would print for us? 

2: Who faid that ? 

A. Mr. Vaughan ſaid that, it was e many 
enemies to the ſociety had endeavoured to get into the ſociety.— 
At this meeting it was reported that five diviſions had been 
ſcouted, that is prevented meeting at the places where they ufually 
had met.—Maurice Margarot made a motion to write to Mr. 
Pitt and the Attorney General, that if our meetings were illegal 
he would ſurrender himſelf ;—this was over-ruled, and it was 
agreed to gy e ne ee e to 
all tho di viſions.— 
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Mr. Erſtine, You wrote this down at the time? 
A. Yes. 
Ar. Bower. Did you recgive r 
Hardy ? ( beiuing a paper to the witneſs ). | 


A. Yes, I did. 
The read 
(The paper „ 8 _ 

« Citizen Lynam, you are requeſted to meet the Special Com- 
u mittee this evening, at ſeven o'clock, at the Nag's-head, 
* Orange-ftreet, Leiceſter-Fields, 

I am your fellow citizen, 
« THOMAS HARDY. 

« Pleaſe to inform any of the Delegates near you, that you 
a know, but no one elſe.” 

* Addrelled to Mr. Lynam, No. 31, Walbrook.” 
— 

A Did you in conſequence ofthis notice go to the place where 
that note required you to go? 

A. I did; but have no memorandum of any thing that palſed ? 

. Have you any recollection of what paſſed ? 

A. I have not. 

: Was you preſent at a meeting of any of the diviſions upon 
the 11th of December, 

A. Yes? —Divifion No, 23, December the 11th. 

2. At what place, 

A. I fancy it was at the Brown-Bear, in Moorfields, but I 
have not got it down, 

I: What paſſed at that meeting 

A. It was reported at that meeting that the London Correſ- 
ponding Society's rules were introduced among the ſoldiers ? 

2. Have you read as far as you have taken minutes of the 
11th of December, at the Brown-Bear, in Moorkelds ? 

A. There were no new members admitted, 

2: Was any thing material done there? 

A. It was reported that Colonel Dalrymple, of Ediedurgh, 
was determined to have a Parliamentary Reform ;—it was reported, 
ER e; — 
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had applied to the Council, who had declared their meeting to be 
DL. To che Counelt? ©. 

A. Ves. 

D. Was it explained a Council! ? os 

A. The Privy Couneil in Dublin.—A motion was then made 
thatas the finances of the diviſions are low, as they cannot print 
the addreſs, the divifions ate recommended to ſubſeribe. Three 
members of this diviſion declared, at that dme, chat they would 
ſtick them up about the town. 

2, What addreſs was it that they were then talking about ? 

J. I fancy that muſt have been the addreſs to the Conſtitutional 
Society, but I have not got the memorandum, whether i it was that, 
or what it was? 

2. Was it the addreſs that was produced by Mr. es ? 

A. 1 rather think it was. Fhere was a report here, that Baxter 
who was a delegate of the divifien, No. 16, was at the meeting 
at Shoreditch Church, that he oppoſed the meeting, and that he 

was laid hold of; and that in conſequence of that, ſeeing he 
could not reſiſt, he put his hand into his pocket, and pulled out 
many of the ſociety's addreſſes, and threw them with a good deal 
of exultation among the people aſſernbled there, and he com- 
plained that he was very ill uſed, his coat torn, and be ſtruck 
ſeveral times in the church- yard. X. 

©. What meeting was that? 
Al. That was at Shoreditch Church. 
©. What time are you got to now ? 
A. The 11th of December. 
& Do you know what that meeting was for? 

A. It was a meeting to ſupport the Conſtitution of the Coun- 
HS. Now come to the 13th of December? 

A. The next meeting was at Round-courty in the Strand, on 
the 13th of December; that was a meeting of the delegates. 

2. How many delegates were at mn 

A Eighteen. 

2: Was the priſoner there 1 e e 

4. He- 
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A tHe wit dere. 

2 Whit pafel at hit meaing ? | 

A. It was there en EDS db eme 45 
tlejohn, and that he is now going to Scotland. That has nothing 
at all to do with it, that is not of any conſequence—a Mr. Field 
was Choſen affiſtant ſecretary.—A motion from the diviſion No. 4, 
that a letter ſhould be wrote to the Common Council of Lon- 
don, to be wrote by the ſecretary, to whom it was referred. 
Mr. Ridgeway was to publiſh Mr. Margarot's letter to the 
Secretary of State, and the receipt from the the Poſt Office; 
that receipt from the Poſt Office was to be taken! in my name, 
and in Mr. Field, and Mr. Bell's names. 

2. What letter are you now ſpeaking of ? 

A. Mr. Margafot's letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. What was that about the receipt 
from the Poſt Office ? | | 

A. It was directed that the letter ſhould be carried to the 
Poſt Office by myſelf, Mr. Field, and Mr. Bell. 

Lord Chic 7 * What letter was to be carried to 
the Poſt Office 

A. Mr. Margarot's letter to Mir. Secretary Dundas. 

Mr. Bower. Were you to take non eee 7 
had carried it there ? 

A. Yes; if Mr. Bell had any objection ts live e nent l 
the receipt, the receipt was then to be in the name of three of 
the delegates of the London Correſponding Society. 

2 er Mr. Margarot's letter to Mr. Dundas? 

| (Shewing it to the witneſs.) 

A. This is the letter. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Where was Margarot at ta 
time? 

A. He was at this meeting. : 

Mr. Bower. Tt was put into the General Poſt Office, though 
the party was in London at the time ? 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Is that a common thing? 

A. It was done at the requeſt of Mr. Margarot, that the ſoci- 
m nbmmaanand=oo ls: ſent; and; therefore, 
; C4 inſtead 
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inſtead of ſending it down to Mr. Secretary Dundas's Office, it 


was determined to put it into the General Poſt Office, and then 
. rãůmmꝶmſfeeme 


(The ketter read.) 
A ah London, 4th December, 1792. 
broke « No. 10, High-ſtreet, Marybone, _ 


— Sir, 
„ Honoured with, and happy in the confidence of a number of 
* my countrymen, I have their requeſt to tranſmit officically to 
* his Majeſty's Miniſters, two addreſſes joined in one, and con- 
« taining together the reaſons why we have aſſociated for a 
« Parliamentary Reform, and the legal and peaceable methods 
« by which we hope to maintain it. 

Fo ſanctioned, I muſt alſo inform you that this letter, and 
« theſe addreſſes, equally ſpeak. the ſentiments of ſome thouſands 


« of induſtrious citizens, in this capital; and of a far greater 


number diſperſed throughout the iſland, there not being a ſin- 
4 gle corner of it (Rotten Boroughs, excepted) but cries aloud 
« for Reform. SY 
1 Confiding in the juſtige of our claim, in the merits of our 
« peaccable demeanour, and our ready obedience to all the laws 
« of our country, we imagine ourſelves clear from all charge or 
« imputation of ſeditiqn, rebellion, conſpiracy or treaſon; and 
« that in purſuing what no one can deny to be our right, we 
“ are entitled to every protection and ſupport of Government. 


« T therefore, in behalf of my fellow citizens, this day call upon 


« the King's Miniſters to protect and uphold us in the purſuit 
* of aur canſtitutional rights; and require, that in future, our 
« lawful and well regulated aſſemblies, may be no more diſturbed 


« gr interrupted by the ſaucy interference of uſurped authority, | 


4 þy men unyamed, working with threats upon the fears of un- 
informed publicans, and | boaſting af sECRET orders and 
« warrants — as though Britain was fallen under a Deſpotic 
4 Government, and liable to be ruled, not by laws, but by 
6 . and to be ſubſervicat to miniſterial dictates, 


„ written 


* 
* 
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1 written on a drum head, and proclaimed by che mouth of the 


e cannon. 

« Equally known by his aRtivity as by his knowledge of e 
4 laws, an honeſt magiſtrate, whoſe ſpies had well informed him 
« of the nature of our meetings, has acknowledged that they 
« were peaceable, innocent, and CONSTITUTIONAL, and further 
* admits the neceſſity of a Reform:—at your hands, Sir, I 
« therefore, demand juſtice and protection for the ſociety againſt 
4 all ruffians, who, let looſe on the public, have dared, or ſhall 
« henceforward dare, like the fatellites of ancient ſanguinary 
« tyrants, aſſume to themſelves the double office of making laws 
$ and executing them. Certain that ſuch an iniquitous ſyſtem 
“ cannot originate in a Britiſh Cabinet, we exclaun, may per- 
dition light equally upon el vile miſcreants, and upon their 
* employers ! 

4 Were we, according to the hackneyed cuſtom, to recur to 
« precedents, we ſhould ſay, that Mr, Pitt, and the Duke of 
Richmond have, themſelves, traced out the path which we 
# now purſue, that they themſelves have aſſerted the rights of 
E Britqns, to a fair, equal, and adequate Repreſention i in Parlia- 
e ment that they, themſelves, had inyited us to aſſociate and 
ﬆ diſcuſs our rights; and we might add, that in fo doing, they 
6 ſpoke, they acted like honeſt men they were not then in 
« office, 

« But the Rights of the People being ever the ſame, ſuch 
K precedents and ſuch ſupporters are ſuperfluous. However, as 
« things ſeen through the medium of power, have a very diffe- 
=. rent aſpect from what they. ware, when thoſe worthy gentlemen 
« were on the other fide of the queſtion, it is not altogether im- 
« probable that ſeveritjes may be had recourſe to, to quell that 
te deſire for reform which they, themſelves, have raiſed. —Should 
that be the caſe, I beg it as a fayour, or rather, being in the 
e foremolt rank, claim it as my right, that the attack may cam- 
* mence upon me. Whenever extraordinary meaſureg may 
« be adopted, I earneſtly wiſh to be the firſt of the ſociety in 
« feeling the effects of them, and ſhall deem it not u hut 

4 * an 
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4 an honottrable day, in which. I ſhall be called r to plead 
u the cauſe of my fellow citizens againſt oppreſſion. 

4 Chiming protection, I have a tight to yortt anfwer, either 
& to refuſe or to grant it in either cafe it ſhaft be made public— 
& as ſhall alfo your fiferice, ſhould you not attend to this letter, 
* expreſſing the requeſt of many thouſand citizens. Our 
® country ſhall then judge us both. 

« J an, Sir, 
4 Your very humble ſervant,' 


« MAURICE MARGAROT, Chairman 


« to the Committee of Delegates of the London 
4 Correſponding Society, united with a view of 
« obtaining a thorough Parliamentary Reform. 
4 The Honourable Henry Dundas, Secretary of State for the 
« Home Department, &c. 
Delivery at the General Poſt Office, 
4 Witneſfed 5th December, 1792.“ 
; — 70s WOT WTO 5. * 
2. This was directed to be printed ? 
A Yes. | 
2. And this was one of the copies that were ptinted ? 
A. Yes; a'motion was then made to recommend to the com- 
mittee to conſider the caſe of all members being proſecuted, to 
be ſupported by every diviſion, and a committee was formed for 
that purpoſe. Diviſion, No. 1, recommended, that it be repre- 
fented to the public that confuſion may be expected, but that if 
riots enſue our ſocieties will aid the magiſtrates, and that copies 
be ſent to the magiſtrates; but take care that we ſay that there 
s not the leaſt diſpoſition appears of committing any riot, and 
chat we will perſevere in a Parliamentary Reform. If the pro- 
fecuted” perſon is found not to have been raſh in words or in 
violence, a proper perſon to protect by the ſociety, 
Lird Chief Fuftice Eyre. What was done upon this? 
A. I do not know that there was any thing done, there were 
many things agitated in the committee. 
Lord Chief Juſtict Eyrt. This was a recomm̃endatiem from 
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A. It was nne came be 1 Gm wot lun 
tet that there was any thing done by the committee im conſe- 
quence of that recommendation. 
| Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Have you any memorandum of its 
having been approved? 

A. It was approved of, if it had not been approved ſhould 
have made a memorandum at the time. 

Lord Chiif Fuftics Eyre. You know if it was carried into 
execution there would have been copies to be ſent to the magiſ- 
trates; was there any een copies ſhould be ſent to the 
tnagiſtrates? 

A. There was not. The delegate of Diviſion, No. 2, deſires 


to bring forward the cards in red print, and to be oval. 


One of the Fury, What are they ? 

Mr, Bower. The new tickets. 

Eynam. Each member to give up his old ticket, or to be 
admitted again anew, paying up his quarterage, and to allow no 
member but what pays up to the quarter—to be binding to all 


the diviſtons—not to be allowed tickets till the quarterage be 


paid up received two letters, one from Norwich, ſigned Cozens, 
ſecretary, ſaying, That there were meetings held there as well as 
at other places to ſupport Govermnent; and they aſk in that 
letter whether the London Correſponding Society ſigned at thoſe 
meetings for the ſupport of Government; it was directed by 
Mr. Margarot that this ſetter ſhould not be taken notice of to 
any of the diviſions, 

E Sign what? 

A. Sign to the ſupport of Government. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre, Was it reſolved that it ſhould not 
be communicated to the different meetings. 

A. It was 'upon Margarot's propofition. Then third was 2 
letter dated the 15th from Paifley, that they were willing 60 
correſpond with us twelve ſocieties formed in Auguſt for a 
Parliamentary Neſorm. Then there was a letter from Edin- 
burgh, of the 11th of December, to call a convention of all 


Scotland, 


66 
Scotland, to be of the ſame opinion ;; the title of that ſociety was, 


The Friends of the People.” Archibald Eaſt Hodge, preſi« 
dent; W. Reed, ſecretary, 


poverty Juſtice Eyre. Is this the fociety that wrote the 


I Ves; it was recommended by ſeveral delegates to correſ- 
pond with the Friends of the People, at Freemaſon's Tavern; 
their letter ſaying, that they would be very glad to correſpond 
with them as they are in the ſame way of Parliamentary Reform; 
mw by Margarot to Mr, Stuart, No, 15, Frith-ſtreet, Soho. 

he next is a diviſion meeting, No. 33, Crown- ſtreet, the i8th 
of December ; nothing paſſed there, The next meeting is the 
. 20th of December, No. 31, * a meeting of dele · 
gates, ts wt 

Mr. Bower. How many attended? 

A. Eighteen delegates met. 

©. Was the priſoner there? 

A. He was; two members deputed from the Conſtitudtenad 
Whigs to know if the London Correſponding Society would 
addreſs the Friends of the People, Baxter recommended to 
take his caſe into conſideratiqn, he being proſecuted for his 
reſiſtance at the meeting at Shoreditch Church. Diviſion No. 12, 
recommended to petition parliament before Mr. Grey brings 
in his pill for a Parliamentary Reform, 

- 2. Was Baxter ſupported? 

4 He was not, but his matter was brought forward after- 
wards ; enquiryy was made, whether we correſponded with the 
ſocieties formed at Ipſwich and at Woodbridge, the anſwer was, 
no. Mr. Martin recommended not to publiſh any thing, the 
times won't do; he ſays that you cannot oppoſe the Treaſury, 
Then .Baxter brought forward a motion from his Diviſion, No, 
16, for the delegates to conſult and to determine whether they 
will ſign the Crown and Anchor addreſs—it was determined to 
be left to the diſcretion of each individual, but it was recommend- 
ed to avoid ſigning it if poſſible. | | 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Do you know what addreſs that 
—— 
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Alt was the ſociety at which Mr. Reeves preſided. There 
was an anſwer ſent to Cozins of the Norwich foctety, by Mr. 
Margarot, that we will not ſign any of the meetings, and defired 
them to find out ſome way of communication ; they ſent a re- 
ply, that they had ſent five guineas in order to have Mr. Fox's 
ſpeech ſent down by the Expedition, 

Mr. Erſtine. What ſpeech ? 

A. In the Houſe of Commons. 

Mr. Erſkine, Upon what occaſion ? 

A. On a Parliamentary Reform, and to ſend them by the 
Expedition. They are to publiſh ſome hand bills, and ſhew 
that they are not diſheartened, and are determined not to ſign but 
perſevere. Five hundred copies of Mr. Fox's ſpeech ; fifty of 
Margarot's letter to Dundas ; fifty of John Bull to Thomas 
Bull were ſent down. A motion was made by Diviſion 16, that 
each diviſion preſent a ticket gratis, to any ſoldier that will be 
agreeable to enter, but caution them at the ſame time when they 
were admitted of the danger—this was not agreed upon, but 
referred for a week. 

Ar. Bower. n eee 
ber ? 

A. Yes. A - motion from Divilidn; Ws. 24, That it is the 
ppinion of this ſociety, that this ſociety do publiſh our determi- 
nation, and our readineſs to aſſiſt the magiſtrates, and that we 
would perſevere in a Parliamentary Reform—agreed that Mar- 
garot do draw it up againſt the next meeting. There came 
forward a petion from William Carter, who was employed to 
ſtick thoſe, —_— that he had loft a place of twelve fhillings a 
week. 

2. 5 to de given in conſequence o 
that ? 

A. He fays he was confined three days and two nights, but 
Martin fays only one day. 

Mr. Bower. ' You have omitted there ſomething reſpeQting 
Carter, look back to your minute of the 20th of December? 

A. No, I have not—it was referred for a month. Martin was 
employed for the defence of William Carter, and there was a 
ſubſcription 


( 28 ) 
Scodand, to be of the ſame opinion z the title of that ſociety was, 
« The Friends of the 8 Hodge, preſt» 
dent; W. Reed, ſecretary, 
FE Is dis the ſociety that wrote the 


A. Yes; it was recommended by ſeveral delegates to correſ- 
pond with the Friends of the People, at Freemaſon's Tavern 
their letter ſaying, that they weuld be very glad to correſpond 
with them as they are in the ſame way of Parliamentary Reform 
wrote by Margarot to Mr, Stuart, No. 15, Frith-ſtreet, Soho. 
The next is a diviſion meeting, No. 33, Crown-ſtreet, the * 
of December; nothing paſſed there, The next meeting is the 
- 20th of December, No. 31, Compton-ſtreet, a meeting of del» 

Ms >. 
os Bower. How many attended? 

A. Eighteen delegates met. 

©. Was the priſoner there? 

A. He was; two members deputed from the Conſtitutional 
Whigs to kyow jf the London Correſponding Society would 
addreſs the Friends of the People, Baxter recommended to 
take his caſe into conſideratiqn, he being proſecuted for his 
reſiſtance at the meeting at Shoreditch Church. Diviſion No. 12, 
recommended to petition parliament before Mr, Grey brings 
in his pill for a Parliamentary Reform, 

2. Was Baxter ſupported ? 

* He was not, but his matter was brought forward aſter- 
wards ; enquiry yas made, whether we correſponded with the 
focicties formed at L Ipſwich and at Woodbridge, the anſwer was, 
i no. Mr. Martin recommended not to publiſh any thing, the 
times won't do; he fays that you cannot oppoſe the Treaſury, 
. Then .Baxter brought forward a motion from his Diviſion, No, 
| 16, for the delegates to conſult and to determine whether they 
| will ſign the Crown and Anchor addreſs—it was determined to N 
a be left to the diſcretion of each individual, but it was recommend 
ed to avoid ſigning it if poſſible. C 

Lord Gief Fuſtice Eyre. Do you know what addreſs that 
was? ? | | iu pd ei 
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4 It was the ſociety at which Mr. Reeves preſided. There 
was an anſwer ſent to Cozins of the Norwich ſoctety, by Mr. 
Margarot, that we will not ſign any of the meetings, and deſired 
them to find out ſome way of communication; they ſent a re- 
ply, that they had ſent five guineas in order to-have Mr. Fox's 
ſpeech ſent down by the Expedition. 

Mr. Erſkine. What ſpeech ? 

A. In the Houſe of Commons. 

Mr. Erſkine. Upon what occaſion ? 

A. On a Parliamentary Reform, and to ſend them by the 
Expedition. They are to publiſh ſome hand bills, and ſhew 
that they are not diſheartened, and are determined not to ſign but 
perſevere. Five hundred copies of Mr. Fox's ſpeech ; fifty of 
Margarot's letter to Dundas ; fifty of John Bull to Thomas 
Bull were ſent down. A motion was made by Diviſion 16, that 
each diviſion preſent a ticket gratis, to any ſoldier that will be 
agreeable to enter, but caution them at the ſame time when they 
were admitted of the danger—this was not agreed upon, but 
referred for a week. 

Atr. Bower. Is that of the fame date, the 20th of Deceme 
ber ? 

A. Yes. A motion from Diviſion, No. 24, That it is the 
opinion of this ſociety, that this ſociety do publiſh our determi- 
nation, and our readinefs to aſſiſt the magiſtrates, and that we 
would perſevere in a Parliamentary Reform—agreed that Mar- 
garot do draw it up againſt the next meeting. There came 
forward a petion from William Carter, who was employed to 
ſick thoſe, bills up, that he had loſt a place of twelve ſhillings 2 
week. : 

2. Do any directions appear to be given in conſequence & 
that ? 

A. He fays he was confined three days and two nights, but 
Martin fays only one day. 

Mr. Bower. You have omitted there fomething reſpeRing 
Carter, look back to your minute of the 20th of December? 

A. No, I have not—it was referred for a month. Martin was 
employed for the defence of William Carter, and there was a 
ſubſcription 
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ſubſcription then made for that defence ; at that time Diviſion, 
No. 12, ſubſcribed a guinea and a half; No. 18, fifteen ſhillings 3 
No, 11, five ſhillings. There was an intimation at that time 
that Ridgeway would publiſh any thing the ſociety ſhould ſend to 
him he mentioned the Duke of Richmand's letter, and ſaid that 
he would print that or any thing they ſent, 

©. Information from whom ? 
A. Some one of the delegates. Baxter's buſineſs was brought 
forward again; Martin informed him that his recognizance was 
not entered at Hick's Hall; he was ordered to withdraw his. re- 
cogniaance himſelf, and then he could not be held himſelf again 
to bail in that action, but there was not any thing done in that; 
it was then faid that Mr, Fox had gone as far as we can expect, 
but we do not look upon him to be more honeſt than others, and 
think he has been forced to ayow himſelf fo yy, in the houſe, 
and it is neceſſary to have a head, 

2. Neceſſary to have a head for what? 

A. To the plan that was carrying on—it alluded to the 
whole, 

Mr. Erſtine. Have you any nate of that laſt obſervation— 
who made the laſt obſervation ? , 

A. Margarot. Gay, a printer, belongs to the ſociety, bus he 


denies it; he employed William Carter to ſtick up the large 


bills in the morning, inſtead of the evening, which was the 
reaſon why he was taken up—this was reported at that time by 
Martin. The next is No. 31, Compton-ſtreet, 27th of Decem- 
ber, a meeting of delegates. 

. Was the priſoner preſent ? 

A. He was preſent. It was then recommended that each de- 


legate take the opinion of each diviſion of the prepriety of ad- 


mitting ſoldiers, and upon what terms. 

One of the Fury, Was this a meeting of delegates ?' _ 

A. Yes—The next meeting was a meeting of delegates, No. 
31, Compton-ſtreet, on the 3d of January, 1793: Margarot, 
choſe preſident z Hardy, ſecretary ; Field, ſub-ſecretary. | | 

2 Was any thing done there? 

A. It was propoſed: 1 w member” ſhould — 
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kach nightif he introduced a-viſitor, to pay at the diviſion he 
attends, and then ta be diſcharged, paying at his own diyifiots 
Mr. Durant, a ſtranger, acquainted us of Thoman's Gras 

. Wha was Fhomſon? 

A. A man that lived by Gm ed I forget the name 
of the place; he was gone off to France at that time, I think. 

2. His diſtreſs upon what occaſion ? 

A. The wife's diftreſs, in conſequence of his being obliged to 
leave London, being one belonging to this ſociety, a very violent 
man, and he was therefore ſought after ; it was repreſented that 
the rent was not paid, and that ſhe was quite diſtreſſed with 
three children, Thomſon gone to France, the rent owing, nine 
guineas Mr. Harvey, an attorney of the Temple, her friend 
Sixteen delegates met, and collected in the whole 125. 6d. for 
her, and it was to be recommended to each diviſion, but as 3 
body they do not aſſiſt any body There was a motion came 
forward then, for a declaration to the public, but objected to by 
two diviſions, ſaying, power ſupercedes the laws, or, as it ſuits 
them, leaves thoſe laws dormant—rather have a Conſtitution 
without a King than a King without a Conſtitution, | 

D. A declaration of what? 

A. I have not got it down here, and I do not recolle& what it 
was; it was ſome declaration to the public—rather have a Con- 
ſtitution without a King than a King without a Conſtitution:— 
This we ſay, if reduced to be republicans. | 

Lord Chief Juffice, Eyre. Who propoſed to publiſh. that 
declaration ? 

A. This: was.» matter that was hroughtferwer by fame axis of 
the delegates at the meeting, upon every thing of that fort that 
was propoſed, the opinion was taken of every delegate, one after 
another, and in the courſe of taking that opinion, there were two 
of the diviſions, or two of thoſe delegates, that objected to it. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Did that ſtop it? 

A I do not think any thing was done in it. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was it according to the courſe of 
the buſineſs, that if two diviſions objected, the m was 
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4 No, 
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2 No, only by the majority Mr. 3 
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received that day, but the ſeal was opened and it was ſealed again ; 
it was then mentioned there were five delegates from the Roman 
Catholics, that they were of the ſame meaning with us, and it was 
OS e ya ERR 


— tvar Five delegates preſent that day 

L. Nes wes reported tint they wen in Loddon, Irifh 
Roman Catholics. | 
2 Delegates from Ireland? 
A Yes, then in London The next is a meeting of the divi- 
fron No. 23, January 8; I have it down here, that the decla- 
ration, which is, I fuppoſe, the declaration mentioned before 
that diviſion met at No. 33, Crown-ſtreet, Moorfields: 

9. Was the priſoner there? 


A. No; I have eee it is the ; 


opinion of this diviſion that it ſhould be rejeQted—it was agreed, 
likewiſe, not to addreſs the King at all. 

. Is chat a declaration of the principles of the ſociety ? 

A. The declaration mentioned in the laſt meeting, I cannot 


tell what it was; it was ſaid that Mr. Grey would not bring for- 


ward his motion for a Reform, unleſs petitions were ſent to Par- 
lament; agreed to petition Parliament by all means, and not to 
addreſs them. 
Mr. Erſkine. Repeat that. | 
A. Unleſs the ſeveral ſocieties petitioned. 
Lord * Jaſtice Eyre. And they agreed to petition by all 
means ? | 

A. Yes—The next is a meeting of the roth of Jainwy $795, 
at No. 31, Old Compton-ftreet, ſeventeen delegates attended; 
the declaration was ordered to lie upon the table; l. 
agreed upon, that no written papers ſhould come to a meeting of 


delegates but by a delegate, rr 
carried unanimouſſy. 
Ar. Bower. Was Mr. Hardy there 2 
4 Yes; . 
Mr. — 
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Mr. Margatot then reported, that the country correſpondence did 
not ſhine, 
© 9B. What do you mean by ſhinitig ? | | 
A. That there were but very few letters He reported that 
he had ſent a letter to the Friends of the People at Free-Maſon's 
Tavern; the anſwer was read on the 15th of December, accept- 
ing our correſpondence, that a Reform by perſeverance will be 
obtained, 
©. That is the anſwer from Free-Maſons Tavern? 
A. Yes; and that they revered the Conſtitution for protecting | 
perſons and property, and recommending us to be careful net to 
mix foreign politics with home politics, and to avoid foreign 
correſpondence, by which means they would prevent the impu- 
tation of levellers, and would prove that we are otherwiſe in- 
clined ; figned, *D. Stuart, ſecretary, No. 52, Queen: ſtreet, 
Dean-ftreet : It was then remarked' that this ſociety never had 
brought forward their principles, and it was determined not to 
correſpond with them; Mr. Bell, one of the delegates, in conſe- 
quence of the remarks that were made upon this letter, made this 
Bbfervation :—Our addreſſes to the Convention of France, prove, 
that we mean their laws here. 
9. Was that aſſented to or diſſented from, or what was the 
conduct of the committee upon it ? 
A. It was not objected to; it was approved by all che meeting. 
S Recollect whether any perſon preſent made any obſervation 
pon that ? 
A. Mr. Margarot ſaid, no doubt; but there was not any body 
elſe that objected to it, it paſſed with the ſilent aſſent of the _ 
of the company. 
2. Did Mr. Margrot ſay any thing elſe as to what ſhoult be 
the conduct of the ſociety ? | 
A. At that time they were under a good deal of aiKiculty, 
being diſturbed in their meetings, and a vaſt deal of very ſtrong 
language had been held both then and at former times, and after- | 
wards too. 
Q: You do not recollect whether he faid any thing more 
than that? 
Vol. III. D — A. Not 
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A Not particularly; it was obſerved by ſome one of the deles 
gates, that Mr. Pitt's plan to add a hundred members to the Houſe 
of Commons would not do, for that would {till give them more 
advantage, and keep us from a proper Reform; Mr. Gerald then 
ſaid, he knew a perſon of the name of Dolon, who was ſecretary, 
and one of the Iriſh delegates too, and that he was gone off to 
Ireland; that he knows his addreſs; he explained to him our 
endeavours, of which he approved, and he propoſed to correſpond 
with him; he ſaid the Catholics had ſucceeded entirely; Bell 
had a friend that he knew, whoſe name was Devereux, one of the 
delegates, and he agreed to correſpond by the poſt however, 
that was ſaid to be dangerous, as no letters go through the poſt- 
office — That is the whole of that meeting. The next is the 
14th of January at Mr. Hardy's—Mr. Hardy had ſent fifty of 
our addreſſes, and twelve of Keirſant's ſpeeches, 

2: Keirſant's ſpeech where? 

A. In the French Convention. 
©. Who told you Mr. Hardy had ſent them? 


A. He faid himſelf that he had ſent fifty of our addreſſes, and 


twelve of Keirſant's ſpeech in the French Convention, to dif- 
ferent correſpondents in the country. 

2, When you ſpeak of addrefles, what do you mean? 

A. I mean of the original addreſs of the ſociety. 

Lerd Chief Fuſtice Eyre. This was a converſation at the 
priſoner's. 

A. Yes, I called upon him; this I had from him at his own 
houſe in converſation, The next is a meeting of 3 on 
the 17th of January. 

: How many attended ? 

A. I fancy I ſhall come to it afterwards, 

O: Where was that meeting? 

A. At No. 31, Compton-ſtreet ; it was then reported, that 
nineteen of the diviſions were kept up at that time; it was then 
agreed upon to debate, and to conſider whether or no the age of 
eighteen or twenty-one was the moſt proper age for allowing of 
voting for a member of Parliament, and one reaſon given why 
eighteen was the proper time of life to have a vote, was, it was 

5 men- 
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Mentioned that they were liable at the age of eighteen tobe militia« 
men---A motion was made by the Delegate of Diviſion 18, to ap- 
point a committee.and report Carter's caſe, and his family, and 
of the money neceſſary for their ſupport; Diviſion No. 12 re- 
commended. to conſider of a public meeting to diſcuſs a Parlia- 
mentary Reform, but that was referred back again; the Delegate 
of No. 15 recommended the Society's addreſſes to be given, five to 
each member, for the purpoſe of delivering them out to the 
public; the Delegate of Diviſion No. 4, made a motion, that the 
thanks of this Society be conveyed to the Mayor of Glaſgow, 
a Society at Durham, and a Society at Dundee, -for uniting with 
us in our intentions, and that it be recommended to correſpond 
with them; ſixteen Delegates met; a petition from Carter pre- 
ſented---he is ſentenced to ſix months impriſonment, to pay 
a fine, and find ſureties; it was a remark of Margarot's, 
that it was ſuppoſed it would be for life; a committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expence of his defence, and the 
manner in Which it had been conducted by Martin; a motion 
then was made, for all the Delegates to meet every Saturday 
evening for public converſation, paying a-penny each for the 
room agreed to, and to be when Carter's buſineſs is done; this 
public converſation was to diſcuſs politics for the purpoſe of 
informing themſelves of the ſituation of the then times, and 
what ſteps were purſued in the Houſe of Commons. The next 
is January the 17th.---A letter from Norwich, that they admired 
our ſpirited conduct very much that they wrote to Mr. Grey 
on the 11th inſtant, and to the Friends of the People the 
Friends of the People propoſe a mild Reformation they want to 
know if they are Friends---that the Societies are numerous, and 
in the country the magiſtrates prevent their increaſe ; ſigned, 
Blake, that is, the letter received was ſigned Blake: 
Benjamin Hobhouſe, Eſq. at Bath, had formed a Society 
agreeable to ours; he adviſed us to point out a convey= 
ance, and he would inform us how they went on---it was agreed 
to ſend a letter by the poſt if it was not anſwered, then to ſend 
to a Mr, Richards, bookſeller, at Bath; then it -was recom- 
mended to correſpond with the Societies at Norwich, through the 
means of the Bell Society. | 
D 2 2: What 


(35) 
« ©. What is the Bell Society? 5 7 UA 
A. Some Society, I believe it was at Norwich: January 24th, 
No. 31, Compton-ſtreet, there were two gentlemen came with a 
petition, which was drawn up, as it was ſuppoſed, by Mr. 
Harvey of the Temple one of them was a Delegate, who for- 
merly had been Delegate for No. 11, ſaying, Mr. Thompſon's 
houſe had been ſearched in the dead of the night---Mrs. Thomp- 
fon relies upon our ſupport, as promiſed - it was then determined 
that no ſuch promiſe ever had been made to her---ſhe wanted 
aſſiſtance to go to France---Hardy ſaid, he had given her: 
21. 15s. 6d. on the 5th inſtant, and then ſhe thanked him---Martin- 


throught it ſhould be rejected, but it was agreed to Martin 


then reported, that he had an ex-officio from the Attorney 
General, and he might be as much an object of the ſupport of the 
Delegates, and of the Diviſions, as ſhe ; upon Martin's exa- 
mination, he drew up a long brief, and ſhewed it to. Mr. 
Vaughan, who had no objection to defend it---afterwards he ſaid 
it was indelicate to defend it, it being his own writing, and 
he wiſhed it not to be known---it was recommended to apply to 
Mr. Erſkine, but he declined it---then Mr. Garrow was applied 
to, he was found averſe---then it was recommended to Mr. 
Fielding, he declined it---then Mr. Warren undertook it 
Martin faid, that Grant was the ſole cauſe of Carter's puniſh- 
ment, he had got the manuſcript of the bill, and he declined 
looking for it---Martin wanted to ſee it deſtroyed it was then 
determined that Field, the ſub-ſecretary, ſhould apply to Grant, 
and if he did not give it up, that he ſhould be expelled the Society, 
and then he would be expelled as our honorary viſitor ar the 
Crown and Anchor-Tavern. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What manuſcript is that? 

A. The manuſcript of the bill, which was ſtuck up by this 
Carter, which he was impriſoned for: It was mentioned then 
that Littlejohn, likewiſe, was an hononary member, and that he 
would alſo be expelled ; Martin then faid, that he had ſeen Carter, 
who ſaid that he had got in his pocket that which would do for the 
Delegates It was then determined that he ſhould not receive his 
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$uinea a week after this unleſs he aſked pardon, and the manu- 
ſcript was given up by Grant. 

Mr. Bower. Who ſhould not receive a guinea a week ? 

A. Carter ſhould not receive a-guinea a week which he was 
allowed by the fociety. Motion from Diviſion 16, to addreſs 
4 letter to the Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs, for their exer- 
tion at the Crown and Anchor, the ſame people as met there un- 
der Conſtitutional Information. A letter from Norwich to be 
anſwered, but it was not read. A letter from Richter, ſaying he 
dare not attend us, but that we may depend upon his being a 
friend: he carried the addreſs to Grant. The Delegates are to 
meet next Thurſday No. 8, Queen-ſtreet, Seven-dials. The 
Delegate of the Diviſion (I think No. 5) is going to France, and 
he has got ſome copies of T. Paine's works; he received a letter 
on Tueſday night from a friend at twelve o'clock, ſaying, a hint 
to the wiſe, you will all be taken up. 

- 2. Was Hardy preſent? 

A. Yes. The next is a meeting of Delegates on the _ of 
January. A motion brought forward by the Delegate of Diviſion 
No. 16, which was Baxter, wiſhing that ſix-pence may be paid 
only to the ſociety, and the other ſeven-pence to go towards the 
expence of their room, it was agreed that this might be a very 
proper meaſure to be adopted for poor Diviſions; it was particu- 
larly remarked that at that time the people round Spitalhelds 
were exceedingly numerous, and ſuppoſing that they ſhould 
come to any open reſiſtance theſe were Diviſions that ought parti= 
cularly to be encouraged. 

* Mr. Bower. Repeat that ſlow. ; 

A. A motion was brought forward by the Delegate for No. 16, 
Baxter, wiſhing that ſix-pence (a quarter, it ſhould be) may be 
paid only to the ſociety, and the other ſeven-pence that was paid, 
to go towards the expence of their room; it was agreed that 
though this might be very proper in all poor Diviſions, it was re- 
marked at that time, and it was aſſented to by the whole meeting 
of Delegates, that ſuppoſing there ſhould be an oppoſition, or that 
the two parties in fact ſhould come to an open declaration, an open 
— that it was abſolutely neceſſary to give e to 
' D 3 the 
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the Diviſions meeting in Spitalfields, for that they in general were 
very poor, and very numerous, and it was very neceſſary to keep 
them together, There was a good deal of converſation upon the 
neceſſity, and the propriety of it. 

2, Have you all that in your minutes 2 

A. It is from recollection that I ſpeak this—but this is the 
meaning of what was agreed upon by all the Delegates that met at 
that time, but it was particularly firſt of all mentioned by Baxter. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. How much of it have you a minute 
of ? 

A. T have got no further than that it whs agreed by the Delegates 
that this might be very well in poor Diviſions, the other is recollec- 
tion which I remember perfectly well; I have made a remark be- 
fore of theſe Diviſions, that they encreaſe ſo faſt, that they were well 
fatisfied that, in theſediviſions alone, very ſhortly they would have as 
many in number as there were in number in all the other Diviſions 
beſides. A motion was made by the Delegate of Diviſion No. 7, 
that Mr. Law's letter ta Mr, Reeves, giving his reafon for with- 
drawing himſelf from them, be publiſhed to ſhew the infamy of 


their proceedings, that the ſociety was falling away very faſt ; but 


this motion was rejected, and inſtead of that, ta publiſh extracts from 
the war, or who pays the reckoning,” deferred the ſelection for 
one week. Our letters to the Friends of the People, are directed 
to Mr, Byng, Chairmanof the Cammittee, they have directed their 
Secretary ta anſwer it—their anſwer is to keep from foreign po 
litics, to keep good order, and by petition we may ſucceed, 

One of the Fury. Who is that from ? 

A. This is only giving an account to whom our letters were 
directed when they correſponded with the Friends of the People, 
there is an anſwer at this time wherein it adviſes us to keep from 
all foreign politics, to keep good arder, and by petition we may 
ſucceed, this was anſwered by Maurice Margarot, ſaying we 
mean to proceed orderly, but you are not explicit. 

L. Did Margarot fay any thing, make any obſervation as tg 
the Committee of Delegates ? 

4. Yes, 


Lerd Chief Julie Eyre, Does your minute purport that 
thay 
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that reply was produced at this meeting of r that was 
produced upon that day ? 

A. I will not be confident of that, | 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Go through your minute and ſee 
what it is? 

A. It was anſwered by dieſes Margarot, ſaying we mean to 
proceed orderly, but youare not explicit, 

Mr, Erſtine. Do you mean anſwered in writing? 

A. In writing; there were ſeveral letters that were wrote by 
Margarot himſelf without being ſhewn to the Delegates, and after 
he had wrote them, when he came to the meeting of Delegates he 
reported that he had wrote ſuch a letter, and he gave the heads of 
ſuch letter. He faid to that ſociety, but you are not explicit, and 
he requeſted that they would be more particular ; your concur- 
rence will aſſiſt us, but we want to know how far you mean to 
go in the deſign; then a remark was made that we are very appre- 
henſive of creating a breach between them, as is the caſe between 
them and the Conſtitutional Society; there was a good deal of 
converſation in conſequence of that lettter, that the Society 
of the Friends of the People did nat go fo far in their idea as 
the London Correſponding Society, and the Conſtitutional 
Society did, for all along it was held as an invariable idea that 
eventually it muſt come to a ſtruggle. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre, You are not ſpeaking now from a 
minute, 

A. From my recollection of what was often repeated, 

Mr. Bower. Do you recollect Margarot ſaying any thing 
after this reply that he had ſent to the Friends of the People? 

A. Margarot ſtated that there was a diſunion between the 
Conftitutional Society and the Society of the Friends of the 
People ; but I cannot fay I recollect exactly what was the reaſon 
of it. There were thirteen Delegates met that night,---A letter 
from Sheffield of the 16th of January, 1793, ſigned David 
Martin Preſident, Horſefall Secretary, recommending a com- 
munication with all the Societies in the kingdom, to form a 
Conſtitutional Meeting, and all to agree upon the ſame thing 
aſked how far we mean to proceed at this time A reform 
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nugatory, unleſs univerſal right is eſtabliſhed, and they advife 
a general petition to the Houſe of Commons, on the preſent 
inadequate Repreſentatian---they want to know if the Friends of 
the People are true friends---Margarot ſays we are getting on 
too faſt again, and that Petition was not the mode. 

2. Was that an obſervation he then made, or your own 
obſervation to the Delegates, 

A, His obſervation to the Delegates.--.Margarot faid, Pe- 
tition was not the mode; but at the ſame time it was agreed 
upon by him and the reſt of the Delegates, that petitions ſhould 
be preſented for the ſake of keeping the public mind agitated 
with a reform, It was then recommended that all the Diviſions 
ſhould go to No, 52, in Frith-ſtreet, and ſign the Addreſs of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs that is, every Delegate 
was to recommend it to his Diviſion, at the next meeting, —In 
the courſe of the meeting, Margarot made a remark, that our 
Addreſs to Mr, Reeyes was not liable ta any puniſhment, or he 
and Mr, Hardy wauld have been taken up, Margarot ſaid, he 
mcant to invite Sir Sampſon Wright to his Diviſion, or any one 
that he might ſend to the Diviſions, to ſhew the legality of them; 
that is, the whole of that Meeting of Delegates, The next that 
I have is only reports at the Diviſions made by Members at dif. 
ferent times —On the 5th of February, in Crown-ſtreet; this 
— 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre, Did you attend no longer as a De- 
legate ? 

4. Yes; this i is a Meeting of the Diviſion No, 23.—-Bam- 
bridge read a minute that there are ſixty friends to the cauſe, 
who decline at preſent meeting the Society; but they are good 
friends, and ſincerely wiſh them ſucceſs; and ſome of them ſay, 
if they want money, they are ready to cantribute,---He ſays, 
there are certain religious ſocieties in the kingdom, almoſt in 
every town, whoſe ſentiments lead them ſtrictly to republicaniſm; 


they are numeraus in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Briſtol, ' 


Mancheſter, Hull, Derbyſhire, and particularly in London, The 
Society in London are juſt now beginning to organize them- 


ſelves agreeable to the principles of France their meetings are 
Mondays 
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Mondays and Thurſdays.---It was then ſaid that Tom Paine's 
Works had been publiſhed in Sweden. The next meeting 
was on the 7th of February, of Delegates, No. 8, in Queen- 
ſtreet, Seven Dials. 8 

2. Was the priſoner there ? 
A. He was,---At this meeting it was avopaſed that the ſur- 
plus of the quarterage of the different Diviſions, if there ſhould 
be any, ſhould go towards paying the deficiency of Baxter's 
Diviſion, No. 16, for their room. We muſt preſerve the Di- 
viſions No. 25 and 16, being poor, they will be of great ſervice 
if we go to war. This was an obſervation from Margarot at 
that time. 

Q.: No. 25, and No. 16, were, I underſtand, the Spitalfields 
Diviſions ? 
A. They are the two Spitalfields Diviſions. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was the expreſſion war? 

A. Yes. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, Was there any explanation given 
of that expreſſion? 


4 The explanation that was given was this---it was under- 


Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I did not aſk how you underſtood 
it, but whether there was any explanation actually given in 
words, at that time, by any body, of what was meant by war? 

A. That the Country would riſe againſt the preſent. Go- 
vernment. 

. Ar. Bower, Who ſaid that? 

2. Did Margarot ſay that the Country would riſe againſt the 
preſent Government, or did he uſe the word war, and you under- 
ſtood that he meant by that, riſing againſt the Government of 
the country? 

A. He made uſe of the term war, 

9. And you underſtood he meant that? 

A. Yes; and it was mentioned by ſeveral of the Delegates, 
that it was eventually expected that there would certainly be 
z ting in the country, 


L. Was 
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S. Was there any converſation of that kind at the time whey 
Margarot made uſe of that expreſſion ? 

A Yes; it was taken up and ſpoke to by ſeveral of the De 
gates that night. 

Mr. Erftine. Have you any note of this ? 

A. have not; but I remember it perfectly. A letter ſent to 
Bath has been gone fourteen days, and no anſwer.---No letters 
received this week,---A Sheffield letter of the 16th of January, 
1793, by order of the Society for Conſtitutional Information, 
conyeyed to all Societies, they requeſt to know how far they 
mean to go---it is their opinion that we ſhould be of one opinion 
to petition Parliament this ſeaſon---it will give ſtrength to the 
cauſe. The reſtoration of the right of election not to be under 
twenty-one.—-by doing this we ſhall know how far we can ſup- 
port Mr. Grey's motion this ſeaſon no time to be loſt Hardy 
propoſes a Delegate from each Diviſion of the Society, to 
how to proceed- Mr. Fox has faid in the Houſe, the People 
have a right to alter the Government when they pleaſe the 
Scotch have done it, and the Iriſh.---The London Correſponding 
Society was firft formed to ſend a Delegate to all the other 
Societies, to determine the beſt way of reform. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. You faid that Hardy propoſed 3 
Delegate from each Diviſion, 

A. That is, to agree how to proceed; that js another thing— 


| next follows Mr. Fox's obſervation in the Houſe of Commons, 


Mr. Bower. Who ſtates that obſervation of Mr. Fox's ? 

A. I do not know; it was obſerved ; and the fame with regard 
to this, I do not take upon me to ſay who particularly ſaid this, 

2, What is meant by firſt formed ?---is it deſcriptive of what 
was the intention of the moy when firſt formed? or what is 
the meaning of it ? 

A. It is ſimply an obſervation that was made from one of the 
Delegates, ſaying, that the principles of the Society firſt of all 


the intentjon, Was, for a reform in Parliament.---The Friends of 


the People in the Borough yet exiſt; and it was determined to 
communicate our letters to them and all gther Societies, and 


enquire 
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Wquire their intentions.---It was then agreed that a circular 
letter ſhou!d be ſent to all the Societies in London, to meet two 
or three from each, and come to ſome determination.---The 
queſtion to be debated at each Diviſion, was, What is the beſt 
way of proceeding ?---This is to be done by advertiſement in 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday's papers, that it will be diſcuſſed 
the next night at each Diviſion, and that there are to be fix 
advertiſements---Fifteen Delegates met---It was then determined 
to write to Sheffield, and to inform them that we will anſwer 
them very ſhortly, how we mean to proceed.---T be next is the 
14th of February, 1793, Diviſion No, 12, met at Mr. God- 
frey's, an Attorney, in Fore-ſtreet, and choſe him for Delegate; 
but we rejected him, being Lord George Gordon's Attorney, 
and agreed to reject all connected with him. 
2. Why did they reject him on that account? 

A. They were determined to have nothing at all to do with 
any perſon that had any connection with Lord George Gordon; 
and the Diviſion No, 12, had a perſon of the name of Watſon, 
ſuppoſed to be Secretary to Lord George Gordon, that attended 
them; and it was intimated that Lord George Gordon was by 
ſome means acquainted with what was going on; that he made 
uſe of this Watſon by way of bringing forward different things ; 
they conceived he would be very troubleſome, and. that if his 
name was connected with the Correſponding Society, it would 
make them diſreſpectful in the eyes of the public; they then re- 
jected him. -Diviſion No, 12 to meet next Wedneſday evening, 
at the Crown in Newgate-ſtreet ; but if refuſed at the Crown, 
to go to Robins's Coffee-houſe in Shire-lane, who would take in 
any of the Diyiſions. To be conſidered next meeting, whether 
you petition Parliament---that will engage the public attention 
for the preſent. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Does it appear whether there was 
any Delegate choſen, or nat ? 
A. There was no further proceeding upon this, than juſt re- 
marking, that it would be neceſſary to come to a determination 
at the next meeting of Delegates, whether it was agreeable ta 
| tho 
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the different Diviſions to petition Parliament. This was 


— of the Delegates. 


Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Who was Godfrey rejected by * 


by the Delegates, or by his own Diviſion? 
A. By the Delegates.---Agreed to demand a conference with 
the Conititutional Society they are drawing up the ſtate of the 


Repreſentation, and are going as far as us. The Friends of the 


People don't go fo far. The Borough Society don't go fo far. 
'The Holborn Society fay they are for republicaniſm. | 
Ar. Bower. What is become of the Holborn Society? 
A It is broke up; and the greateſt part of the members have 
joined the Correſponding Society fince.---The Aldgate Society 
is now called the Bother'em Society---that Society is fince 


broke up.---There are about ſix Societies in London to confer. 


with.---The Friends of the People have not yet anſwered our 
letter.---A letter ſent to the Conſtitutional Whigs at Sheffield, 
faying, we are about a general conference, and ſhall write to 
them.--- There are two Societies at Norwich united---the Con- 
ſtitutional Society wrote them to continue, and aſſured them we 
are firm, and mean to collect the general opinion. Three 
queſtions for conſideration in the Diviſions, whether they ſhall 
petition the King, or the Parliament, or call a Convention. 


©. Was that contained in your letter to the Society at 


Norwich. 

A. This is what was dgreed by the Meeting of the Delegates, 
to be ſent by each Delegate to each Diviſion, to conſider what 
they ſhould do at that time; and it is ſtated as three queſtions--- 
firſt of all, whether you will petition the King, or whether you 
will petition the Parliament, or whether yon will call a Con- 
vention, to be ſubmitted to the Delegates, It was remarked that 
it might be as well to decline coming to any reſolution till the 
whole nation are agreed. Then Margarot ſays, neither pe- 
tition nor remonſtrate, it would be unconſtitutional.— that 
fkniſhes his obſervation. Then it is reported that the Aldgate 
Society had thanked Mr. Fox for his ſpeech, ſaying that the 
People may alter the Conſtitution without giving their reaſons for 
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it=--that is the Society that were got together, and called the 
Bother'em Society.---The next is a meeting of Diviſion No. 23, 
on the 19th of February, in Crown-ſtreet---It was agitated there, 
upon the queſtion, which was the right age for eleCtion, eighteen 
or twenty-one---there was a great difference of opinion in the 
meeting---one was for eighteen years, ten for twenty-one, and 
one for neither, unleſs. houſcholders.---Printed copies of the Pe- 
tition to Parliament to be diſtributed amongſt the public---that 
means that they had come to a determination to petition Parlia- 
ment, not to petition the King, nor to call a Convention. Field 
met the Diviſion No. 12, at the Crown in Newegate-ſtreet--- 
they were refuſed meeting---they then went to Godfrey's, and 
re- choſe him a Delegate.---I do not know whether I have men- 
tioned that this was a Delegate Meeting, on the 21ſt of Fe- 
bruary, at-No. 31, Compton-ſtreet---this laſt matter Godfrey re- 
je&ted---being re-choſe, he inſiſting on his right of being Dele- 
gate, and inſiſting upon ſtaying in the room, there was no other 
way of getting rid of him but by adjourning to No. 57, Charles- 
ſtreet, to meet on the Saturday evening.---It was reported that a 
great number of Delegates were in town from Scotland, upon 
a reform.---A letter from Southampton, approving of the plan, 
and want our addreſſes to form a Society, and wanted us to 
correſpond with them.---A letter to be ſent to them by Divifion 
No: 28.---The Conſtitutional Society have adjourned till the 
15th of March, ſuppoſed to ſee what Mr. Grey does in Parlia- 
ment.---Agreed to write to all the Societies, both in town and 
country, to ſend a petition to Parliament---no time to be loſt 
ours to be drawn up immediately ; and we are certain that twenty 
thouſand will ſign it---if they are all rejected, write to them to 
continue; and then will be the time for all to unite, and to pe- 
tition the King. This is a report likewiſe that the Friends of 
the People approve of Mr. Grey's remonſtrance it is a leading 
feature, Reported that the ſerious ſtoppages from the Bank's 
refuſing to diſcount, will aſſiſt the cauſe, from the failures which 
muſt ſollow. | 

Mr. Erſtine. Is that a report, or what ſomebody ſaid? 

I mentioned it as à report---it was reported by one of the 
6" . Dele- 
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Delegates, at the Meeting of Delegates---not that it came from 


any of the Diviſions.---A letter was read from T. Farley, Eſq; 
upon the illegality of impriſonment for debt, ſaying, he had been 
five years writing a treatiſe on it; and he wants us to ſubſcribe 
to it---jt was agreed that we could not give him that ſupport 
that we ſuppoſed that he wanted ; but, however, extracts might 


be made from that book, ſo as to be ſerviceable. -A letter from 


the Friends of the People, dated 15th of February, in anſwer to 
ours of the iſt of February, ſigned by E. Jeremiah Carter, Chair- 
man, ſaying, very ſoon their plan would come forward to reform 
all the abuſes exiſting.---Mr. Reeves's Society is, unconſti- 
tutional, their Society is to create an organ to ſpeak to the 
Legiſlature---they will not give up their power of action to any 
Society---but they ſay the time of action may not be very 
diſtant this is a letter from the Friends of the People. 

Mr. Bower, Where at? 

A. I rather think it is from ſome country aortedponencerms 
F have not got down whence it comes---it is ſigned E. Jeremiah 
Carter, Chairman. 

2. How is it introduced in your minute ? as coming from 
whom ? 
A. A letter brought and read. 
2. Where did it come from? | | 
A. From the Friends of the People, ſigned E. Jeremiah Car- 
ter, dated 15th February, in anſwer to ours of the iſt of Fe- 
bruary. Nr ä | 

Mr. Bower. We have read the letter---he has put it down 
Carter---it ſhould be Curteis---it is publiſhed, folio 6 3 in A 
pendix E. of the Report. 
" Lynam. They will not give up their power of aftton to any 
Society; ; but they fay the time of action may not be very 
diſtant---it is ſomething to this purport. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. That is your notion of it---your 
extract. 

A. Ves. | pn 3 
Ar. Bower. Did you hear the letter read ? 
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” Yes, It was tead.---Anſwered the Norwich Society, that 
we think that the Friends of the People are friends to the cauſe.--- 
Twelve Delegates met: - to write to the Bath Society.--A motion 
to be debated at each Diviſion, if they gave the Delegates power 
to reject any Delegate on good reaſons.----February 28---Meet- 
ing of Delegates, at Mr. Stiff's, No. 58, Paternoſter- row. 
Motion by Mr. Margarot, that the thanks of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society be given to Mr. Fox and'the Minority of 
forty-four---the ſame to Lord Lauderdale, &c. for their oppoſition 
to the war. Agreed to be advertiſed in the Morning Chronicle, 
Morning Poſt, and Ayre's Sunday paper.---It was obſerved that 
the war was the Miniſter's, for the purpoſe of. diverting the 
minds of the pcople.---A letter from Sheffield, incloſing their re- 
ſolutions paſt on the 13th of February, by order of the Com- 
mittee.---Reſolved by the Society for Conſtitutional Information 
at Sheffield, that war is the greateſt evil ever introduced to 
| trade---This is my recollection of it, as near as I can re- 
collect, that they return their thanks to Mr. Fox, for his ſup- 
port of the People for many years paſt, moſt particularly this 
Seſſion-to Mr. Erſkine, for his defence of the liberty of the 
preſs---to Mr. Grey, Mr. Lambton, to Mr. Sheridan, and the Glo- 
rious Minority of fifty-two---to the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Stanhope, Lord Lauderdale, &c. and copies to be ſent to each, 
and publiſhed in all the papers in town and country.---Agreed to 
write to Sheffield, that a petition to Parliament won't ſucceed, 
yet at this time it will anſwer a good purpoſe---and that the 
London Correſponding Society are going to petition, and write 
to all Societies in the kingdom to do ſo---it will cauſe the ſubject 
to be agitated every week---no time to be loſt---and ſay that we 
equally lament the war, 
2. Was there any letter prepared in conſequence of that? 

A. The London Correſponding Society have drawn up a 
petition, which was preſented by Mr. Gerald, who faid he had ap- 
plied to Mr. Mackintoſh, who ſaid he would go with him to get 
Mr. Fox to preſent it. 

N, Were there any letters prepared, in conſequence of this 

Agrees, 


(s) 
agreement, that they mould write to Sheffield, by Margatot,"or 


any other perſon? A 
dee wrote this letter of courſe, —— 
Was this — q 

- Mr. Bower, That is in Appendix to the Report, page 67 
we have read it already. What is your next? 

A. March 7th, 1793, No. 35 Compton- ſtreet, fourteen Des 
Een met. 

'' D. Was Hardy there? 

A. Yes.---Read the Petition to Parliament, and refer it to be 
confidered by each Diviſion---the title of the petition, The In- 
habitants of London, Weſtminſter, and their V icinity.---The diſ- 
cuſſion of that took up the whole of the evening. That new 
Delegates ſhould be choſen on the 28th of March.---The Dele- 
gate of Diviſion No. 1, moved that the Eſſay wrote by Mr. Frend, 
of Cambridge, on the war, and publiſhed in the Mancheſter paper, 
be printed and delivered to alt the Divifions. Mr. Frend, of 
Cambridge, is trying now; and it is ſuppoſed he will be excluded 
the College.---The remainder of the evening upon the petition 
the petition to be made out upon rolls of parchment, and each 
Delegate to have one, to try what coffee-houſes will take it in to 
lie to receive ſignatures. March 21, 1793, No. 31, Compton- 
ſtreet· Baxter reported that ſome conſtables had been at Diviſion 
No. 16, to diſperſe them, but dare not go up, the company being 
too large: they left word that they would come in greater force.-- 
Received a letter, dated the 28th of February, ſaying, As you 
meet to overturn the Conſtitution, you have warning that 
warrants will be taken out againſt every member. A letter, 
dated March 15th, from the Birmingham Society for Confti- 
tutional Information, ſigned John Harriſon, beginning Citizen 
Hardy, the letter was requeſting to correſpond, to ſtrengthen 
the love of the human race, and to reſtore the Repreſentation of 
the People---it complains of the venal mode of election the 
Poor's rate, tythes, and the dearneſs of proviſions---they are de- 
termined to think and ſpeak for themſelves---to petition Par- 
kament---ſpeak, unite, and it will be done----thoſe are the heads 


eit as I gathered: this letter was not directed to Piccadilly, but 
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to the houſe that Mr. Hardy lived in before he went there. 
There was a report that the Friends of the People had received 
two lettets from Sheffield, directed to Mr. Stuart; there was no 
notice taken what the letters were—Grant and Littlejohn dif. 
charged from the London Correſponding Society, and to write 
to the Conſtitutional Society, 2. 5 
8 going Mrs, | 

D. What was Grant diſcharged for ? 

A. For withholding the manuſcript formerly mentioned. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was it faid where theſe two letters 
came from to the Friends of the People ? | 

A. I take for granted from Sheffield ; but I have not put it 
down. Littlejohr! was diſcharged for the neglect, E believe, of 
his Diviſion ; he was gone down into Scotland. 

Ar. Bower. Did you minute what Grant was diſcharged for? - 

A. In conſequence of a former reſolution, that if he did not 
deliver up the manuſcript he ſhould be diſcharged ; and now they 
were diſcharged. A motion was made by Margarot to print a 
thoufand of Frend's Addreſs to Republicans and Ariti-Republi- 
cans, to make extracts a OS ane 
ſome ſtrong remarks thereon by them, 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. What was the ade of Mr, Frend's 

? 


4 An Rddrels to Hepebliens and: Andt-Ropablicins; "hors 
were fix to form that Committee, and to meet in Paternoſter- 
row, at Stiff's houſe. The next meeting was the 28ty of 
March, at No. 31, Compton-ſtreet, a meeting of 'Dde. 
gates It was agreed to bring all the quarterage next Tharſ- 
day, the Patriotic Sociey, in Holby Joining the Diviion 
No. 29. | 

2H, Was this Patriotic Jorkity tis dns you Unten befiirs, 
that broke up, and the greateſt part joined the Correſponding 

A. The fame. The report was of the number of ſtgnatures 
to the petition; the whole was ſeven hundred eiytiteen' on the 
five ſkins. A Select Conimittes choſe to make laws for che So- 
ciety, and to ſubmit them to ench Diviſion, to meet every Thurſ- 
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day afternoon at five o'clock ; any three to — to buſineſs} 
other Delegates allowed to viſit. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Have you any. minute. of. any de- 
bates upon the ſubject of the neceſſity or the occaſion of * 
poſing this Committee? 

A. I have no minute of any debate. I fee here is a ab 
bay here—The Committee to make extracts from Mr. Frend's 
Addreſs to Republicans atid Anti-Republicans, they are to meet 
on Sunday evening—Fourteen Delegates met on the 4th. of 
April, in Compton- ſtreet The Select Committee to conſider of 
their future regulations, firſt of all for the Society at large 


The general rules and private regulations for the admiſſion of 


members The week's payment—Admiſſion of ſtrangers Vote 
of excluſion—The number of conſtituents before you branch off — 
The ſummonſes ſent to each night's meeting That is one part 
of that Committee's conſideration to regulate—The next is, 
The Conſtitution of General Principles—Committee's laws rela- 
tive to themſelyes . The ſaid Delegates private regulations Laws 
relating to the Society election of Chairmen and of Door-keepers. 
Ar. Bower. It is not worth while to ſtate this; go to your 
next meeting. 
A. The next is the rath of April, at No. 31, Campton- 
ſtreet. The report was that two thouſand had ſigned the peti- 
tion: Reſolved to thank the Friends of the People for their im- 
partial ſtate of the repreſentation It was then ſaid that the Con- 
ſtitutional Society at Sheffield had done it, and had requeſted 
them to publiſb\it in a cheaper manner. In their letter they ſay 
the people are ſleeping too long; the ignorance of the people is 
the cauſe of the continuation of the corruption of the Senate--- 
Reſolved to write immediately to every Society again, and re- 
queſt them to petition directly; ſmall bills to be ſtuck up in the 
night informing the public where the petition lies for ſignatures--- 
Fourteen Delegates met---Mr. Francis to be requeſted to preſent 
the petition---Recommended by Diviſion No. a, to advertiſe a 
general meeting at ſome tavern, and we may get a good er 
ſignatures there Already ſigned 2, 519. 
& You may go now to the . April; I do not ſee any 
thing 
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ching material till then ; the anniverſary dinner of the Conſtitu- 


tional Society at the Crown e 
that dinner ? 

A. I was. 

A Did you make a minute of what paſſed there? | 

A. I made this minute---That many of them talked very 
boldly, and laughed at the fears of the public---they are ſure 
that a revolution will take place in this country. 

2. Who was in the chair? 

A. Lord Sempill was Chairman«--The next that I have got is 
the ſentiments that were drank — The rights of man May we 
never be aſhamed to aſſert thoſe principles we wiſh to enjoy 
May deſpotiſm be trampled under the hoofs of the ſwiniſh mul- 
titude—May the world be our country, and doing good our re-- 
ligion—Freedom to France, and pane” to all Europe— Thomas 
Paine. 

2. Have you any remark upon that ? 

A. I have remarked here that Horne Tooke requeſted him to 
be given a ſecond time—May the temple of Freedom have. the 
earth for its baſis, and heaven for its dome May governments ſoon 
ceaſe to be a conſpiracy againſt the few, for the rights of the many. 

s not that reverſed ? 

A. No; I have it fo—By Lord Daer, John Horne Tooke for 


his vigilant oppoſition to deſpotiſm—The victims of deſpotiſm, 


and may the people of Great Britain have courage to redreſs 
them, Lord Sempill, Mr. Fitzgerald, &c. Thoſe are the toaſts 
that were drank. The next is the ſecond of May, 1793, a 
Delegates' meeting, at No. 31, Compton-ſtreet. Mr. Fox wrote 
to Mr. Hardy, at nine o'clock at night, that our ſaying a ra- 
dical reform would be underſtood univerſal ſuffrage, which he 
was not a friend to, but would preſent the petition if we deſired 
it: In conſequence of this it was determined to get Mr. Francis 
to preſent it, and to write to him on Saturday morning; the 
petition to be preſented on Monday, unleſs Mr. Grey puts off 
his motion Two of the Sheffield Delegates that brought up 
their petition made. honorary members—Agreed to meet on Sun- 
day evening at Compton-ſtreet, and bring in all the ſkins. 

E 2 Lord 
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Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Did not you ſay that there was a re- 
lt that tre bel be 3 nw lern of Delegate on tho 
28th of March? 

A. Yes. 

Lerd Chief uli. Fore. Was there a new ele8ion of De- 
legates ? 

A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Were you re-elected ? 

A. Yes; on the 25th of September. 

Mr. Bower. You have got a minute the 16th of May, _ 
not you? 

A. ae eee otien 

9. Do you remember any thing pang upon the u of 
2 n — 

A. No. 


Mr. Edward Lauzun called again. 
Mr. Brewer. Look at that paper. Did you find that among 


Mr. Hardy's papers? 
AJ. Les. 
It was read.] | 
« South-ftreet, 2d of May, 1797 
« SIR, | 


] am to apologize to you for not having ſooner anſwered 
« your letter, but I have been very much engaged in buſineſs 
« for ſome days paſt, I will certainly preſent the petition if it 
4 is deſired, becauſe I would not decline preſenting a petition for 
« any of my conſtituents ; but I confeſs I think it might with 
« more propriety be preſented by ſome other member, becauſe it 
« is generally underſtood that the radical reform, which it re- 
« commends, is univerſal repreſentation, to D I have always 
* been an avowed enemy. 

„ I am, Sin, 
4 Your moſt obedient, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, l 

No addreſs. E. J. FOX. 25 
Indorſed, Charles James Fox, M. P. received 2d May, 1793. 
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Mr. Bower (to Lynam.) As you have miſlaid your minutes 
of the 16th of May, I will not preſs you upon it. | 

A. J have the minutes, of May the 16th, bere—No. zu 
Compton-ſtreet. 

©. Was the priſoner at that meeting? 

A. Yes; he was. 

. What paſled there? 

A. A motion from the Diviſion No. 7, to draw up a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the war; it was then faid that Mr, Hardy had re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, ſaying that, as the late petition lay 
at your houſe, I look upon it you are Secretary; and he fays, 
being a friend to man—ſomething—and the ſalutary rights; he 
very much approves of the petition and the thanks to the Mi- 
nority; he ſubmits it in his letter, that if a petition againſt the 
preſent war is brought forward, it will refute its being a popular 
one; then he goes with regard to the ſubſcriptions and the ex- 
pences of the Society. 

Ar. Bower, You had better paſs it over if you cannot make 
it out well, 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, Was any thing done upon that ano- 
nymous letter ? 

A, It does not appear that any thing was, The next was a 
meeting of the Delegates on the 23d, at No. 31, Compton- 
ſtreet—lt was then propoſed to call a general meeting, which 
would be an jrrefragable proof of our being legally aſſembled, 
and would take away thoſe reflections upon us, and diflipate the 
fears of the public : this was to be agitated at each Diviſion, - 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre, Who made that propoſition to call 
a general meeting ? 

A. I cannot tell, There were twelve Delegates met—A let- 
ter from R. Littlejohn, dated 18th of May, in which he ſays, 
he was ſurprized that he was excluded the Society; his attach+ 
ment is not to be bought or ſold, and he would nat give up the 
cauſe but with death; this is what I collected from that letter. 
Committee for drawing up an addreſs ta the public, &c,z then it 
was obſerved, that Le Brun's letter to Lord Grenville has altered 
the ſtep; on that account it would appear as though we had 
E 3 ſome 
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fome communication with France, therefore we ought to wait to 
ſee if any notice is taken of it. It was thought proper to refer 
the addreſſes to the public at that time, and it was referred for a 
week. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. What did you fa it might be 
thought to do ? 

A. It would appear as though we had ſome communication 
with France. The next meeting was on the 3oth- of May. I 
do not find any thing more than Mr. Hardy's intending to make 
a motion that we ſhould break up for three months. 

2. What was done upon that? 

A. It was not carried, but the Society continued ; for I have 
a report on the 6th of June, in conſequence of it. The next 
was a meeting of Delegates on the 6th of June, 1793, at No. 
31, Compton-ſtreet—There were three Diviſions that wiſhed 
for Mr. Wharton's motion in the _ of Commons to be 
—_— 

2. Was any thing done with chef to Me Wharton's mo- 
tion ? 

- A. T have no remark that any thing at all was done, notwith- 
ſtanding it was ſo recommended. A public meeting was then 
talked of ; to advertiſe five for ſix o'clock. 

Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Adviſed or agreed upon? 

A. I ſhall come to that preſently. I forget whether it was 
determined upon at that time, but there was a meeting which 
followed afterwards ; this is the beginning of it; it was agreed 
to admit every Diviſion. 

Mr. Bower. What was the propoſition ? 

A. To advertiſe a public meeting ; and that it ſhould be ad- 
vertiſed to meet at five o'clock, but the intention was to meet 
and begin upon buſineſs at fix—A motion from Diviſion No. 
28, that the thanks of the Committee be given to Mr. Whar- 
ton for his motion and ſpeech. 

Mr. Erſkine. Mr. Wharton the Member of Parliament? 

A. Yes; and it was agreed to be printed, and the thanks to 
be publiſhed in four papers, the Courier, CR, re er 
and Ledger. | 
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Aue Bower. Does it appear by your minutes whether it was 
only to be publiſhed, or have you any further enzry reſpecting 
what was to be done beſides publiſhing ? 

A. have this memorandum, that it was to be put once in 
each paper; that is to ſay, that it was to be advertiſed four 
times; it was likewiſe agreed that there ſhould be ſome comments 
made upon it, and a Special Committee, to draw it up, of five 
of the Delegates; it was to be an open Committee, and to meet 
at fix o'clock on Monday A letter from Leeds, a Delegate 
Meeting, May the 3oth, 1793, a Society lately ſprung up, ſent 
by the requeſt of the Sheffield Society, to correſpond with all 
Societies, and begged ours, although only 200, yet are deter- 
mined to inſtruct all their neighbours— Thomas Hanly, Secre- 
tary, it was inſtituted the 27th of November, 1792. 

2. Have you any minutes of the 13th or the = of June? 

A. The 15th of June I have. 

2. You have not any of the 13th? 

; A. No. 

A. Do you recollect wy thing about the 13th from your me. 
mory ? 

A. I do not. 

2. Then to the 15th ; that was, I believe, a meeting of De- 
legates, at No. 31, Compton-ſtreet ? 

A. I believe it was; it was recommended that an  advertiſe- 
ment 

9. Do you know who it was recommended by? 

A. I have not a memorandum of that—Reſolved that our 
thanks be given to J. Wharton for his ſpeech on the 31ſt of 
May, to reſtore the conſtitution of 1688, We earneſtly ex- 
hort him to perſevere in the cauſe of the people, and doubt not, 
notwithſtanding the contumelious filence of the majority, it will 
have its due weight with the people. 

Mr. Erſkine. Read that again. 

A. An advertiſement for Monday—Refolved, our thanks to 
I. Wharton for the ſpeech he made on the 31ſt of May—I be- 
lieve he ſpoke his ſpeech on the 31ſt of May—to reſtore the 
ovnſtitution of 1688; we earneſtly exhort him to perſevere in 
| E 4 the 
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the cauſe of the people, and doubt not, notwithſtanding the 
contumelious ſuence of the majority, it will haye its due weight 
with the people. Agreed we will give our decided ſupport ta 
every meaſure brought forward to reſtore our rights as at 1688. 
Reſolved that the thanks of the London 3 Society 
be given 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Was this a meeting of Delegates ? 

AH. Yes. 

Ar. Bower, It is all at meetings of Delegates, unleſs I ſhall 
mark it as ſome other meeting. 

Lynam. Reſolved that thanks be given to the 8 men that 
voted with Mr. Wharton the 6th 4 June The Conſtitutional 
Society for information have publiſhed ten thouſand of Mr, 
Wharton's ſpeech correct. Mr. Margarot will get one thouſand 
for us. 

2. Have you any thing further of that meeting ? 

A. Nothing more, | 

2. About this time did you for any period ceaſe to be a 5" 
legate ? Was there any diyiſion upon what you have been laſk 
reading? 

A, I do net recollect that there was, 

Mr. Enſtine. Do you mean to ſay that you recolle& there 

was not ? 
; A. My anſwer is, if there had been any thing of the fort 1 
ſhould have made a memorandum if any thing particular; I do 
not recollect that there was any thing of a diviſion, but I r& 
member it was faitl by Margarat———- 

Ar. Erſkine. Is that in your note ? 


A. No; I am going to tell you my recollection. He ſaid he 


would get a thouſand for the London Correſponding Society; 
but I have no minute of that; if you mean to put that down as 
my minute, I ſhall, when you come to examine me, ſhew you 
it is no minute of mine, 

Mr, Bower, You ceaſed to be a Delegate for ſome period 
after this time; this is the laſt meeting of Delegates you at. 
tended for ſome months ? 

4, I attended on the 13th of June, 
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We have got to the 15th. 

A. Then it muſt be the 15th, 

A After that time you ceaſed to be a Delegate for ſome timey 
did not you ? 

A. It was ſo. 

9. Were you, at any time in the month of September, pre- 
ſent at any Diviſion Meeting. 

A. Ves, 

_ ©. What time in September ? 

A. I think it was the 25th, 

2: Upon the 25th of September, did you attend * Di- 
viſion Meeting, and where? 

A. 1 attended the Diviſion No. 23. 

2. Where did that Diviſion meet? 

A. I do not recolle& the name of the place; it was io a kind 
of court or garden near Bunhill-row; it goes out from Blue 
Anchar-alley ; and there js another narrow alley to it, which I do 
not know the name of. 

2, It was in ſome little place or alley near Bunhill-row, Moor- 
fields ? 

A, Yes, It was reported that a new Society was formed at 
Coventry, and that they were increaſed very much in the laſt 
month. It was reported that there was a new Diviſion of the 
London Correſponding, Society; that they took Number 10, 
which had ceaſed prior to this time, and met in the Grove, 
Bandy-leg-walk, and it was ſaid they were yery violent. 

A Said at that meeting? 

A. Ves; chat was the report from one Delegate of the Divi- 
ſion. 
9. A new Diviſion ? | 

A. No; a Diyiſion had branched off, and took las 10 
that had ceaſed prior to this time, and they met at the Grove, 
Bandy-leg-walk, This is a report from one of the Diviſion of 
a gentleman that lives at Walworth, who is going to join the 
London Correſponding Society: and it is at the ſame time ob- 
ſerved, that he wrote the e play-bill, the Guillotine, his 

name 
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name is Cruden. It was ſtated in the courſe of the evening, in 
the information that they endeavoured to bring forward of dif- 
ferent circumſtances, it was ſtated in that way, and it was fol- 
lowed up by a remark from the ſame perſon, that many people 
ſuppoſed that he was employed by the Convention in France. 

. Were any other papers brought forward? 

A. It was reported that there was a petition to the King 
brought forward at the laſt meeting of Delegates; but that it 
was declared treaſonable by Mr. Vaughan, in conſequence of 
which another was to be drawn up. 

©. When you ſay it was treaſonable, do you mean to ſay that 
that was Mr. Vaughan's opinion ? 

A. It was reported by ſeveral that Mr. Vaughan had given 
that as his opinion ? 

2. Was any thing done upon that? 

A. That is all. 

©. Did the Delegate report any Gun farther, after it was 
found that that petition was ſuppoſed to be treaſonable ? 

A. Only that another was to be drawn up. 

2. Was there any thing further done at that meeting ? 

A. I have no memorandum of any thing elſe? 

2 Or have you any recollection? if not, go on to the next 
meeting, which was on the 7th of October. 

A. The report of the Delegate was, that there were cightecn 
new members made that week. 

Q. That was zt the diviſion meeting? 

A. Yes, the ſame diviſion meeting Oct. 7th that a Mr Bell, 
who was at Brighton, was going to Ireland, and would introduce 
a correſpondence with the ſocieties there, from the London Cor- 
reſponding Society. At the laſt meeting of Delegates a petition 
was brought forward, or agitated, was brought forward, diſcuſſed 
I ſuppoſe, againſt the war, nothing more is ſaid of that. Hodg- 
ſon was choſe preſident, and Hardy was continued Secretary : 
the next is November the 5th. 

2. Before you go to November the 5th, were you preſent at 
any other meeting, at Hackney, or any other place? 


A. Ves. 
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EL Yes. 

. At what time was that—it has indeed been proved to be 
the 24th of October? 
A. I do not recollect the day of the month that that meeting 
was, but it was to elect two Delegates to ſend down to the Con- 

vention at Scotland. 

YH. Were two Delegates elected at that meeting? 
A. Yes. 

O: Who were they! 
A. Margarot and Gerald, I think. 

I. Who appeared as Preſident of the Society at that time? 

A. Hodgſon. | 
2. Where was this meeting? 
A. Atahouſe in Hackney road, the election was in a garden 
behind the houſe. 

9. Was Mr. Hardy at that meeting in Hackney-road ? 

A. I think he was, but I will not be poſitive. 

©. What meeting were you at on the 5th of November? 
A. Divifion No. 3, the delegate reported, that Hodgſon had 
reſigned, and that Baxter was choſen Chairman ; he then reported 
that Margarot, and Gerald, went to Scotland, the 3oth of Octo- 
ber, and that the fund was very low, the ſubſcription not equal 
to the expences. 

D: Where was this? 

A. At the fame place near Bunhill-row ; the next report was 
that a ſecond delegate ſhould be choſe from each diviſion, to form 
a ſub-committee, to reviſe the conſtitution, and to meet every 
Friday, at No. 31, Compton-ſtreet ; the next report was of a 
new ſociety formed at Briſtol ; the next that Colonel Macleod, 
and Mr. Sinclair, were gone as delegates to Edinburgh, from 
the Conſtitutional FR the next meeting was November 
the 12th. 

: Before you get to nab the 12th, were there any re- 
ports made upon the 5th of November, reſpecting Franklow ? 
A. T have no memorandum of that. | 

A. Do you recolle& any thing ſtated about Franklow, upon 


the 5th of November? 
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A. I recolle& it being ſaid, that there was going to be an aſſo. 
ciation. formed at Lambeth, for the purpoſe of learning their 
exerciſe, 

A. Recolle all the circumſtances that you can, reſpecting that? 

Ar. Gibbs, Let us underſtand that you have no memorandum 
of this? | 

A. No. ; 

Ar. Bower, Do you recolle& any other circumſtance that was 
to attend that meeting? 

A. I underſtood that they were going to form themſelves into 
different Societies, & 

Q: Of whom were thoſe ſocieties to be compoſed ? | 

A. I was going to ſay a plan was forming for thoſe Societies to 
learn their exerciſe at ' different places all oyer London, and 

that it was to be confined to the London Correſponding Society. 
2 Do you xecollect any Wing fri being ſaid about the 
plan? 

A. Not particularly, 8 it was more particularly 
brought forward; but I haye not, to the beſt of my — 
any thing more, 5 
2: The plan was not at that time compleated ? 
| 4. No, the forming of the Society, and how they were to meet 
to carry it on, was not at that time mature to the beſt of my re- 
collection, but this was ſaid, that there was a variety of people 
that did intend to learn their exerciſe, but this at Lambeth was 
the only one that was mentioned, 

Q: There was no aſſociation formed but the Lambedk ? 

A. No, but it came out afterwards, and probably, it will not 
þe improper to mention it here, that there were members of the 
London Correſponding Society, that bad a defire of intraducing 
the exercife among the London Correſponding Societies diviſions 
on different nights, from the night that the diviſions met on di · 
ferent eyenings. 

2: Was that agreed to or otherwiſe ? 

A. It was rejected at No. 23, but this is only anticipating 


it, 


9. It will come better in its order by and by; who was Pre- 
ſident; | 
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fident of this Society, on the 5th of November, Chalrazei of the 


Delegates, and fo on ? 
A. The report of that diviſion meeting was at the firſt com- 


mittee night of the Delegates, Hodgſon had reſigneũ che chair, and 
Baxter was choſen Chairman. 

A Were you preſent at any meeting upon the 12th ol Nos 
vember ? 

A. That is a Diviſion meeting. 

©. Of which Diviſion ? | 

A. No. 23. 

©. Where was it? 

A. At the ſame place. 

2. What was done at that meeting? 

A. Read a letter from Norwich, ſigned W. Cole, eee 
ſocieties there, approving of the Convention at Edinburgh, and 
requeſting a conſtant correſpondence; finances are very low, they 
want to get a ſecond ſubſcriprion in order to ſupport the Delegates 
in Scotland. 

Lord Chisf Fuſtice Eyre. Do you mean the finances at Nor- 
wich or of your ſociety ? 

A. From Norwich, and then here ſeems a kind of instruction 
to the delegates, requeſting them to viſit all the ſocieties in 
Scotland. 

Ar. Erſkine. Let me take that down in your own words; there 
ſeems a fort of inſtruction from the Delegates requeſting n 
viſit all the ſocieties in Scotland? | 


Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. How do you ſtate that?: 

A. The finances are very low, in order to get a ſecond ſub- 
ſcription, in order to ſupport the Delegates in Scotland, the in- 
ſtruction is with regard to a letter that has been ſent to the De- 
legates requeſting them to viſit all the ſocioties in Scotland, here 
is ſomething that 1 gathered from the Delegate, reporting it from 
the committee of delegates. 

Mr. Bower. That was the regular way of . theſe. re- 
ports; the common ordinary courſe of the ſociety? 


E Chief Juſtice Eyre Is this that you ſtate about the in- 
| ſtructions 
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ſtructions part of the letter, or what r 
the letter? 

Done by the ſociety. 

Ar. Erſtine. It muſt have been ſomething, he * but we 
have not heard what it muſt have been? 

A. It was reported that the finances were very low, and they 
want to get a ſecond ſubſcription to _ the delegates in Scot 
land. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. That was * of the Norwich 
letter ? 

A. I thought ſo at firſt, but looking at it again I rather con- 
ceive that this is the report of a ___ from the Committee of 
Delegates. 

Mr. Erſkine. There ſeemed to be a ſort of inftruQion, con- 
cerning ſomething that I gathered from a delegate, who collected 
it from the Committee of Delegates, I thought | it was the Nor- 
wich letter firſt, but looking at it again, I rather conceive-— 
what do. you conceive ? 

A. That the finances of the Correſponding Society were wu 
and that they wanted a ſecond ſubſcription to ſupport the Delegates 
in Scotland, ' 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Then what was meant about the in- 
ſtructions? 

A. The inſtructions were in a letter that had been ſent, but by 
whom I have no memorandum hang to the delegates to viſit all 
the Societies in Scotland, 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Do you mean that there was an 
inſtruction ſent to them in a letter? 

A. Ido, it was reported by the delegates, that there was going 
to be a ſecond general meeting to be held at Edinburgh, but af- 
terwards it was altered and intended to be held at Glaſgow inen 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Bower. This is the 12th of November ? 

A. Yes. 

2, When were you re-elected, if ever you were re elected, 
Delegate from any of thoſe Diviſions ? 


Mr. Bower. 


rs 
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Ar. Bower. We have the letter which has been read of the 


$th of November, from the priſoner, to the 2 5 05 in Scot- 
land. 

Ar. Gibbs. Have not you ſome notes you have 9 through? 

A. Yes, I have put them in my pocket. | | 

Mr. Gibbs. I deſire to look at them? 

The Wi imnefs delivers them to Mr. Gibbs, ſaying, I pang 
you will give them me again, 

Mr. Gibbs. What reaſon have you, Sir, to kappen that I will 
not give them to you again? 

A. If you mix them, it may be impoſſible for me men 
them again, 

Mr. Gibbs. You have given me theſe papers, mark them r, 
2, 3 4 

Mr. Bower. I beg to go through my examination; 4 not 
be marking papers while I am examining you; put them in your 
pocket till we have done. You were elected a a Delegate again at 
what time ? 

A. The firſt meeting I attended of the delegates, being re- 
elected, was on the 2d of January, 1794. | 

2. Was Mr. Hardy a new m when you attended as a 
new member ? 

A. He was Secretary. 

A After you re-commenced a Delegate? 
A Yes. 

Ea GC rakes Kwan 1794? ) 

A. The firſt is the election of delegates I believe, I need not 
read them over; the firſt reſolution was to remove the com- 
mittee room to No. 3, New Compton-ſtreet ; to remove the 
meeting of delegates to No. 3, New Compton-ſtreet; then a 
reſolution was paſſed, that no perſon but what had belonged three 
months to the ſociety, was eligible to be elected a delegate; it was 
agreed to draw up a hand-bill, approving of the conduct of the 
delegates in Scotland and a cenſure on the Magiſtrates ; to diſtri- 
bute one thouſand in Edinburgh, 

„ Was this a Delegate meeting? 

A Yes, to cenſure the conduct of the Magiſtrates; to diſ- 

| tribute 


| 
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trioute one thouſand in Edinburgh, and they were to be ſent down 

A. How ſoon were they to be ſent down ? 

A. To the beſt of my recollection the urgency was explained 
to be very great ; and I think they were to be ſent down the fol- 
lowing night. A letter was read from Sheffield, ſigned William 
Brown Broomhead, Chairman, recommending ſome ſpirited re- 
ſolutions to be adopted to ſupport the Delegates OP. 
Ar. Erſkine. Read that again. 

A. A report read from Sheffield, William Hoes Broomhead, 
Chairman; it recommends fome ſpirited reſolutions to be adopted 
to ſupport the Delegates immediately, and it likewiſe ſays, that at 
this meeting there were about two thouſand ; I believe that is all 
at that meeting; the next I have is the gth of January, at No. 3, 
n the reſolution at New Compton-ftreet. 

2. At which meeting I believe PE ws not yu 
was he ? 

A. I am inclined to think he was _ though 15 not got 
his name down, I have the names of a variety of Delegates and 
other people that were to be ſtewards for a e A 1 
he held on the 20th, I think. 

A. What paſſed at the meeting, if you find any ting endl. 
you to ſay that the priſoner was there, we will take it down; if not, 
we will take it that he was not there? 

A. A General Meeting to be at one o'clock, on as 20th in- 
fant, to meet Mr. Gerald, and have a dinner at I 


àt the Globe Tavern in the Strand. 


2. One O clock, on what day? 
A. On the 20th of January, a Sub- Committee was formed for 
the management of this matter; the Sub-Committee that under- 
wok the management of it from the gth to the 20th, were Thel- 
Wall, Franklow, and Stiff; the names of the Stewards 1 
2 Jom Agar. 

John Agar, have you the Chriſtian names at full WE 
your minutes ? 

A. I may be miſtaken in the Chriſtian name, which has ſome- 
e ee have it Johr Agar, and Stewart Kydd, 

Barriſters, 
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Barriſters, John Lovett, H. Fi Harriſon, T. Stiff, Bartholomew 
Peacock, J. Philip Franklow, Thomas Harris, C. Sinclair. J. 
Powell, W. Williams, Thomas Mitchel, John 2 Matthew 
Moore, Wm. Moffatt, and I. — n 621 

: Did you ſee Wm. Moffatt? ? 

A. Wm. Moffat, it was ſaid was aDelogite ce" the — 
at Edinburgh. Agreed, that tickets for the dinner ſhould be five 
ſhillings, thoſe that dined were to pay Rve and ſixpence, and 
thoſe that did not dine, paid ſix- pence for thoſe tickets. 

9. Have you any minute of any Sub. Committee??? 

A. A'Sub-Committee to draw up a letter, and ſend to all the 
ſocieties, to unite them all in one general ſenſe in an addrefs'to the 
public, on their | invaded rights by the proceedings of the Magi 
{rates at Edinburgh. It was mentioned at that meeting, that 
they ſhould diſcuſs the conduct of the Right Honorable Mr. Dun- 
das, reſpecting the trials of the delegates in Edinburgh. 

2. Who ——— — of 
dra wing up this letter; and diſcuſſing his conduQ ?.. 

A. I have not got down the names of the — : Ae 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was it a different $ud-Commite 
from the Sub- Committee that was to mariage the dinner? 

A. Yes; the next minute that I have got; is en 2oth of 
January, at the Globe Tavern. | 
AM,. Bower: Have you no further minutes of: — 
the th of January; you are not yet come to the Sub- Committee; 
is that a minute of that day, or of the 20th of January ? 

A. It is on the ſame day a Sub- Committee to be choſen, © _ 
2. Does it . that uy 3 choſen on that 
ay ? 5 | 
A. There was A Sub-Committee thoſeny but I have not * 
un their names. 

9, Was there any plan agreed upon to be propoſed, on the 
20th of owes W the proceedings of this Sub-Com- 
mittee? 

1 3 what L have got down, aud. I recolleR 
nothing more. 

_- You ſtated; this you ceaſed to be a delegate from Mid- 

Vor. III. F. ſummer, 
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n a dele- 
gate during that time ? #1 

A. I ceaſed to be a delegate, Wee 
cane making a report ſome time before 
that, that I was a ſpy upon the ſociety, and I was tried in con- 


ſequence of it, I think oh the IT RG Dh tried —_ 
Committee of Delegates. 

2. What was.the reſult of your trial? | 

A 1 was nojuitted bya very great naher. 

2, Having been acquitted by a majority, you then were re- 
et FREE acetone wr 
n Ne F 
A I was re-eleed, the en meeting I tended was the al 
ene 1794. 5 
M. Erſtin. Wien wat nn you wee repaid tobe 6 
and were tried? 1 

Ade fe wat the eh of Jude, / 

Mr. Bower. Now come to the 20th of e 5 
preſent at the A r e yon the dab of 
January, 

A. Yes; A mectingthe om of January atthe Globe Tuner 
I. Martin, Preſident. 

9. What time 45d you gw to the Glebe Tiers/ that day'f 
A. I went to che Globe Tavern, be fore the company had 
aſſembled, or buſineſs began, but I do not recollect preciſely the 
hour they weye aſſembling, fo far I have a very clear recollec- 
tion, in the one pair of ſtairs room, and that in the courſe of their 
conſultation, and talking with each other, that the floor of the 
mung and. created a vaſt deal of confuſion. 

2. In eonfequence of that, I ſuppoſes they did not Ray in the 
LL er. floor gave way, career bart d go next ? LY 

A. To the room above. 

9. D | 

A. I was there before the buſineſs began, ind I was e 
the buſineſs us finiſhed, and the I ROD os 
read, indeed I have a report of it here. 

2 e of en had given wag ad it was 
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into the room above ſtairs, where did the Chairman, if there was 
any, place himſelf; what was the ſituation of the Chairman? 

4 There is a place for the mme * 
ja caſe there is a dance, - _ | 

BS. A ſort of balcony, or gallery? * Ore 
4. late that was che place where Me, Martin wan "i 

A. There were Ramſey, Ritcher, and Thelwall.. 

2; Was the priſoner there or not? | | 

A. The priſoner was there likewiſe, but hdd ae land i th 
front, he ſtood behind. = * 

2, Whe Good in the from as; Chairman? - JE 

A. Matting Thelwall, Ramſey, — 

©. What paſſed at that meeting? 

A. A dntet ime wer hen wp byte — 
the ſhort-hand writer, reporting Margarot's trial; next was car- 
ried the Addreſs to the Nation; there was then an adjournment to 
dinner, when Thelwall was Chairman, and Prefident. 

2. Was you preſent at the dinner? | 264;fy a 

A. Yes. "I" 

2 Ia he fame houſe that day was it? 

A Les. 

2. n ved hon roam 9 

dinner; was it a public dinner? 
i — and to the 
beſt of my recollection, it was in the ſame room, however I will 
not ſay that poſitively, but I did not dine with the large com- 
pany; I was in an adjoining room with a few of the company 
who could not get ſeats; I came into . 
dings, [1 61 

E Wa th raue inthe n hat yu cnc un afro 
had dined ? 0 80 | 

A. Ves. 4 

9. Was Mr. Thelwall there? 

A. Yes, he was Chairman x he dinner, bie Mart wa 
Varkent of jho.menting: | 
F 2 2. What 
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. What paſſed when laren, and' nme after 
you came in? * 

A. All the report I have got is the kene Aude 
N. Were there any reſolutions at any time made in reference 
to the general objects of the ſociety, propoſed by CITY and 
agreed to by the meeting, there aſſembled ? © d to 10 

A. I have got a memorandum here, that after Mr. Naar bee 
port of Mr. Margarot's trial, that next was read and carried the 
Addreſs to the Nation, which is dated at the Globe Tavern, al- 
though it was drawn up prior to that—Tf I were to ſee it, I ſhould 


rio what reſolutions were paſſed at that time, that is the only 


remark I have got made of it; then follows the dinner; there 
were ſeveral people in the courſe of converſation that I did not 
know, but converſation was kept up by different people that got 
together; I only eager ran. Ry bold lan- 
guage made uſe of. © - 0 

Mr. Gibbs. ——— not compoſed wholly of the 
Members of the Correſponding 1 

Mr. Bower.” Hardy was preſent. / | 47. e dne 

Mr. Gibbs. But he is ſpeaking of eee that paſſed gen 
people there, that he cannot name. . 

Mr. Bower. Were you preſent at any delegate — any 
where on the 3oth of January no, I muſt beg you _— to the 
23d of January, I muſt not paſs over that? 

A. No. 3, New Compton-ftreet.  - - | | 

: ©. Was that a —— of e Fes onthe — of E 
nuary? ä nl 

. Tes: * = 

2. Was the — ther, or not? | 
vals Tos. 

O. Tell us what paſſed ? 
A. It was recommended, that hand-bills- be Rack up in al 
parts of London, ſaying what grievances we wiſh to redreſs. 

Mr. Erſtine. Moved as a reſolution, do you mean? 

Mr. Bqwer. Agreed by the delegates? + 


4-154 Ves the next thing that came forward was a box ts 


ſubſcription, for the ſupport of the Delegates, the amount of which 
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was, 131. 48-54. the bon was opened that night, and rn 
nine bad fhillings in it. 

One of the Fury. What was the ſubſcription for ? 1 

A. he ſupport of the Delegates in Scotland; — 
to publiſh the names of thoſe who had given evidence againſt the- 
patriots, but objected to by Thelwall, as it may produce maſſa- 
cresz it was propoſed at that time, to chuſe two Sub-Delegates 
to attend the Perpetual Committee, to watch the Parliament 
every night, and all to meet every Thurſday, but for the Sub- 
Delegates it was not carried. 

2, Which part was carried? | 

A. A committee was choſe on that night, but WA got 
the names of them, for the purpoſe of watching the Parliamentary 
proceedings, but the Sub-Delegates part was not carried; it was 
propoſed that that committee ſhould be made perpetual, but I. 
have no memorandum whether that was carried or no- 

Q: Was any propoſal made for printing any thing? | 

A. I have mentioned, it was propoſed to publiſh the names of 
thoſe who had given evidence againſt the Patriots, 

2. You do not recollect any thing elle ? 

A. J have not got memorandums of any thing elſe ; it was re- 
commended that hand-bills ſhquld be ſtuck up, ing, what 
grievances we ſuſtained, 

. Youdo not recollect any thing elle ? 

A. No. 

A Was you preſent at any delegate meeting, ee * 
of January ? 

A. Yes, January the 3oth, No, 3. New "LW 

9. Was Mr. Hardy there? 

A. Yes—Diviſion No, 11, recommended to divide the metro- 
polis into diviſions, and to open the diviſions to all parts, and to 
requeſt of all thoſe who do not belong to us, to ſubſcribe for the 
Delegates ; this was referred to the Conſtitutional Committee. 

2: What was meant by opening the diviſions ta all parts? 

A. The opening of thoſe diviſions, was to endeavour. to have 

meeting houſes all oyer London, of different diviſions of the 
lociety, thoſe that lived neareſt to a place of meeting, it was re- 

F | F 3 commended 
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recommended to tem to attend at the meeting neareſt to them, 
for the purpoſe of colleCting friends round about near * place 
where that diviſion met, and ſo all round London. 

Were any number of perſons 1 or agreed upon ta 
compoſe theſe ſeveral meeting? 

No particular number was ftated at that time, they always 
held in idea regulation which they had before, that when a 
diviſion was more than thirty, forty, or ſixty, that it ſhould 
branch off, and then have a new number; but, eee 
a matter that was very little attended to. 

. No particular number were to your knowledge propoſed ? 

A Noz; the Diviſion No. 13 recommended that the Dele- 
gates be inſtructed to advertiſe, and requeſt a many ſpirited 
r ſubſcribe to 
the ſupport of the Delegates. 

9. How much was to be ſubſcribed ? 

A. As much as they could prevail upon them to ſubſcribe, 
Divifion No. 8, in Rotherhithe, wiſhed to know if they ſhould 
remove into the Borough, having had a conſtable with them, 
many have loſt their buſineſs, and are afraid of preſs-gangs. The 
next was the call of the houſe. 

. What do you mean by the eall of the houſe ? 5 

A. The Delegates attended the call of the houſe. 

D. Go on to the next after that? 

A. A motion was made by Thelwall that there ſhould be 
permanent Committee of Delegates to conſider of meaſures ta 
be purſued during the preſent poſture of affairs, and to be a 
ſecret one; thoſe of the General Committee of Delegates choſe, 
to be filled up by other Delegates, and they were to be inveſted 
with a diſcretionary power to report to the Committee, 

| 2. To what Committee? 

A. To the Committee of Delegates ; but the Committee of 
Delegates had a power to diſſolve them when they pleaſed. 

9. „ 00% ay eee eee eee 
conſiſt? 

A. They were aria, — Williams, Tel wall and 
Moore] that was carried unanimouſly. 
L 2. Wa 
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Res Re CI 
mittee ? 

A. None. 

. beche power of the Secret Committee ? 

A. The Secret Committee was to- conſider of what meaſures 
were neceſlary to be adopted at that time, and ſo long as they 
. — 
Houſe of Commons. 

2 What were they to do, were they themſelves to carry any 
meaſure into effect, or how were they to act ? 

A. The Secret Committee was to have a power to call the 
General Committee of Delegates together when they ſaw it was 
neceſſary, and at any time, or at any place. This was agreed to 
2, What was the next thing that was carried? 

A. A Sub-Committee of three to conſider of the beſt mode 
to increaſe ſubſcriptions for the Delegates in Scotland; this was 
referred to the Secret Committee with full powers. 

2, What was the next thing done ? | 

A. There was a letter from Margarot, but I have no inems- 
randum whether it was read or not. 

Nor of the ſublianes of it, have you? 

A. No. 

2. Then go on to the next. 

A. It was propoſed by Thelwall that a committee of two, as 
a gommittee of exigence, ſhould report to the General Con- 
mittee, 

& How oe thet- commines of enigiace t>-do-frmned:tire 
from all the ſocieties, or how to be formed ? 

A. I have it down here—A committee of two as a committee 
of exigence to report to the General Committee, but not to 
publiſh any thing; but this was withdrawn—l have here a letter 
dated the 28th of January 1794, from Old Friends New Revived, 
that they had collected as many friends as poſſible, and would 
publiſh their ſentiments ; 2 
Society for conſtitutional information. 

V Old Friends New Revived ? 
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A. They deſeribe themſelves ſo in the n 
F ebruary there was a Meeting of Delegates. 

D. Was Mr. Hardy there ? 

A. Yes, he was. The firſt thing that was mentioned there 
was, that a letter was received from Citizen Suff with reſpect 
to his going down to Rotherhithe, on account of the Society 
eſtabliſhed there being diſturbed. —Motion from the Permanent 
Committee to nominate others in their places, it being a Secret 
Committee, and thoſe that are to be appointed are not to be 
known. This was brought forward by the Secret Committee 
ſaying, that being a Secret Committee, they had found out that 
it was dangerous, and therefore they applied to the Committee 
of ' Delegates to diſſolve them, and give them power to chuſe 
another Committee in their place; and they likewiſe requeſted 
that they might not be compeiled to name the names of thoſe 
perſons that were to form the New Committee. Diviſion, No. 11, 
recommended the Committee to conſider of the ſituation of Hod- 
ſon and his wife, he was put among the felons, and deprived of 
ſecing his friends: this was ſent back on account of the lownels 
of our funds, being obliged to ſupport our * 

2. What Delegates ? 

A. Delegates in Scotland. Motion from - Divifion 29, what 
the names of thoſe who have ſubſcribed for the diſtreſſed weavers 
be printed, and to be poſted up ; that was not carried. A letter 
was recived in a parcel from Sheffield from Margarot to Hardy, 
dated the 7th of January. A letter from Sheffield, dated the 3oth 
of January, Joſeph Scofield the bearer, recommended to ſpend 
all his time in the ſocieties.” | A letter was received from Gerald, 
recommending them to ſend. down a ſhort-hand writer to take 
his trial, 

A Was any thing done upon that letter from Gerald, about 
. a ſhart-hand writer ? 

A. It was mentioned that Mr, Ramſey charged forty pounds 
for taking Margarot's trial; Jenkins who was recommended 
eannot go. Sibley, in Goſwell-ſtreet, to be applied to, to go down, 
and if he was not prevailed upon to 8 Hardy ſhould point 
9 to go down, | 4 
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9. What paſſed upon the 20th of February? e 

A. The Delegate of Diviſion 18, made a motion to re- 
print the Rights of Swine, and ordered it to be printed by 
Pearce. Motion by Pearce, that a committee of ſeven be ap- 
pointed to reviſe the New Conſtitution, and report next Thurſ- 
day evening. Reſolved, that fifty thouſand hand- bills of Lord 
Stanhope's ſpeech reſpecting the foreign troops be printed; to 
return him thanks, and to engrave the — upon our hearts, 
and tranſmit it to our poſterity. 

2. After this time you ceaſed to be a Delegate or ſhortly 
afterwards ? 

"A. I. 

. This is the ſubſtance of what you collected PR wy 
time you was a Delegate, 

A, Yes, 

©. How became you a Member of this — 7 

A. By mere accident. 

. What is your buſineſs? 

A. An ironmonger, and in the commiſſion line. 

2, How did you become a member ? 

A. I was at the ſign of the Manſion-Houſe, when the Divi: 
ſion No. 12, had a meeting there; I knew nothing at all of it, 
but the landlord had one of their printed reſolutions given to 
him,. and I requeſted the favour of looking at it, and upon ſeeing 
it, my remark to him was, that it was a ſociety formed for over- 
turning the conſtitution of this country, and I adviſed him by no 
means to ſuffer them to meet there any more, for if he _ he 
would certainly have his licence taken away. 

D. Then you made yourſelf a member * * Society; how 
did you get admitted? 

A. T went up to the Soclety the ſame evening along with two 
other gentlemen that were there. I underſtood that any perſon 
might go into the room; there had been two or three had at- 
tempted it, therefore they appointed a door-keeper to admit 
none but thoſe that were members ; one -of the Society endea- 
youred to turn'me out, however I went in, and had ſome con- 
verſation with the Preſident, whoſe name was Watſon, and wha 

| | was 
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was at that time ſuppoſed to be Secretary to Lord George Gor- 
don; 'we were charged with interrupting the company ; I aſked 
pardon of the Society, ſaying, I did not mean to do any thing of 
the kind, but underſtanding the Society was on a public ground, 
1 ſhould be much obliged to them for one of their reſolutions, 
and then I ſhould leave them to their own deliberations. 


9. Then you were admitted a member in conſequence of 


what you had obſerved ? 
A. Yes; the following night, in Newgate-ſtreet. 


George Lynam, croſi-examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


Mr. Erſtine. I have very little to trouble you with, for Mr. 
Bower has very kindly put the queſtions to you which I was 
diſpoſed to put; I think you ſay you are in the commiſſion 
Jine ? What fort of commiſſion line? 

A. Both in the Birmingham and Sheffield, 

2. At this moment are you? 

A. Not now, | 

2. How long is it ſince you was in this commiſſion line ? 

A. i have been in the ien line, and am in the em- 
miſfion line now. 

A I thought you ſaid a moment ago, not now ? 

A. 1 have authority to fell by commiſſion from different peo- 
ple, but I do not keep, or have any ſtock left with me by any 
manufacturer at the preſent moment. 

2, I ſhould think you have hardly leiſure to concern yourſelf 
with thoſe ſort of tranſactions, have you ? 

A. I have certainly leiſure, and if I am to anſwer you how it 
is that I have directed myſelf to the buſineſs, I ſhall anſwer you 
in a very candid manner, and tell you, that I am making an ap- 
plication for a buſineſs in the Eaſt-India line; that is, to attend 
at the Coffee-Houſes to take orders from the Captains and 
Mates, and different officers on board, but I do that buſineſs on 
My own account, 

2, How long is it ſince. you firſt conceived this din, it cer- 
tainly is a reputable one, and I don't find fault with it; how 
long is it ſince you ſet yourſelf to this enquiry ? | 

1 I A. In 
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2 In a ſmall degree I have done it for mana 


A Taking oders for Captains and Mines und fo ny in 
ſmall degree ? . 

A. Yes; till the laſt ſeaſon. : 

Howloag is it Since you did no bullneld ef thur hit &: 
The laſt ſeaſon. 

L And the ſeaſon before, and fo on, for the laſt ſeven v 
| A. I never did fo much as I did the laſt ſeaſon. 
2. You was an jronmonger originally? 

A. Yes; I was brought up to that, 

BS. Where might your ſhop be ? 

A. 1 firſt of all had a warehouſe in Wood-ſireet; T:removed 
from ane houſe in Wood-fſtreet uh CEETENS 
Walbrook, where I have been ever ſince. 

: You keep a ſhop open there now of courſe ? 

A. Yes, 

2. You do? 

A. Yes. 

A — hape your ug eye nn:catubhiANs 
ing this collateral buſineſs at the an Houſe, in the com- 
miſſion line ? 

A. rn for wholeſale buſineſs; I 
have never been in the retail way ſince I left . 
Company. 

2. Yowne very n 
F 
landlord had ſhewn your 

A. Les. 

2. Should you know that Ee if you b rf 

A. Yes, 

2. Tt is the reſolutions I believe? 

A. Yes; the reſolutions and addreſs. It is the addreſs that 
was brought out after the original one I ſtated in the month of 
March 1792, that was too ſmall; afterwards it became more 
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preſent, 
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Ar. Attorney General. I. ſhould. ſuppoſe it Was that Wehe 
20 of May ? 

A. No; it was the 24th of May, 1792, - 

" AG: Erſkine, Is that the paper, thowing a prin paper to 
the witneſs ? EW 

A Yes; it is, 

. You was alarmed, — — * faid t to your landlord, 
that this was a Society which would bring on the deſtruction of 
this Conſtitution, and of courſe, as a good ſubject, you imme- 
diately ſet yourſelf to eyquire into it, and to become a member 
for that purpoſe ? 01 

A. Ves. 

2, I need not aſk you, Abo it 3 of counls that in 
order to carry on that plan, jt was neceſſary that you ſhould 


ſeem to think as they did: 


A, Yes, : 

2. You was elected a Delegate? 

A. Yes. 

D: And you continued a RO — the I 70 of June, 
179% | 
A. Yes; as near as is I can give you any intelligence. 

©. Then you fell under ſuſpicion, you was tried and was 
acquitted by a mieden 4 

A. Yes. 

2. And pray, Sir, if I might o far enquire into the forms of 
your trial, wasy the trial upon 3 or was you 2 
upon any declaration of your own ? - 

A. 1 was tried upon evidence; I was ** _ — that 
was brought forward at the meeting of the Delegates. 

©. Was you aſked whether there was any foundation for that 
rags or no? 

A. There were four or ive gentlemen broyght forward to the 
Committee of Delegates to prove that L was not a friend to the 
dociety; it took up a long conſideration, and it was very late 
before we parted, and after hearing all; that they could ſay, and 
from whence aroſe that ſuſpicion, I was honourably acquitted. I 
have got down the names of my accuſers in the courſe of my 
of minutes, 
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minutes, but 1 dot ee, kind of notice of it, not thinking 
It neceſſary. 

L Then dente Kotiontably b _ lead to 4 
the Society regularly ? 

A. I was diſcontinued/#s a Delegate; 1 believe T ſerved out 
ſor that quarter, but in that month T went down into Stafford- 
ſhire, und into Yorkſhire, upon . * an wars that I 
had from America; r: 1401 

9. At what time did you irt *ettiimlbate to coy ag 
ſtrate that you was in the courſe of this enquiry, and whether 
you furniſhed them, or any particular magiſtrate, from time to 
time, with the notes you have been reading in Court? 
A. I conſulted with a friend, and informed him that there 
were ſuch and ſuch ſocieties about London. ae 

2. Fam not aſking you what you informed a friend ? 

A. It is neceſſary I ſhould ſtate it; I ſhould be eye for 1 
ing any thing that is wrong, and 1 wiſh the world at large 
ſhould know my reaſon for doing it; I did not doit of myſelf, but 
by advice; it was a gentlemam that I had received friendſhip 
from at the weſt end of the town; he recommended me by all 
means to make a report of my 1 did make a er. of it and 
have done. 

+ 9. And you have done from time to time? 

A. Yes: 9 2 

2 When was ur fiſt of hole reports nase at 01 

AM. believe the firſt report that I made muſt be in the month 

of October, 17 92. 
21 ſhalt not at preſent aſk you who that perſon was, and 
whether the report you made was to any perſon entruſted with 
any public ſation,” or merely to a private friend, to any e- 
inveſted with magiſtracy ſo as to act upon it? 

A. I do not know how far J am at liberty to anſwer this 
queſtion; I made my reports to a perſon in a quarter that I was 
well ſatisfied that a proper knowledge would be had ; whether it 
is by a magiſtrate, or whether by any body elſe, it makes no 
difference, I was ſatisfied in my mind that theſe — would 
* known by thoſe reports. | 

5 2.17 


n 
lk you had told me that it was any body veſted with any 
— J would not have aſked, but having ſaid if 
is nat a perſon in that ſituation, anne > 
£. I have not ſaid fo. * 
e 
could, and that is, whether it was a magiſtrate ot any other 
perſon, I was ſatisfied from the quarter I gaye my information 
Rr | 

n 4 n | cory 
4 Ne... 

9. Then 8 could. amn ann des that as een 
ou did; I put this queſtion, Was the perſon to whom you 
communicated your reports in the month of October 1792, 8 
—vb - N‚ͥͥ , 
Peace to a Secretary of State ? 

Tynam. If Lam by your Lordſhip's direction wo alen r 

queſtion directly, I certainly will. ö 

 Lard Chief Fuftice Eyre. Ja you may ay that i vn 
W... 71 at 10 1 47) 38 fhowWt 

A. —— at—_s; 4 Nobel F lng 7 eat. 

Mr. Erſtine. Then to whom was it? 

Ar. Attorney General. I object to that queſtion being But 
the principle which admits that it ought not to be aſked if it were 
to a magiſtrate, admits that it ought not to be aſked as to any 
body elſe; ſor m part I cannot ſee what it has to do wich the 
Moat nan. 40100 tw 

Ar. Erſtine. Lam furprifed at this chieBiony Je mono be 
kt looſe for ſeven hours with written papers, and am J not to be 
permitted to try his credit? when he ſays, that in the month of 
October, 1792, he informed a perſon of theſe tranſactions, am I 
not to be permitted to aſk him who the perſon is to whom he 
made thoſe reports? if he anſwers. it was to ſuch an individual, 
may J not call that individual in order to ſhew, peradventure, that 
theſe reports had no exiſtence at that time, or that he did not 
ſhew them to the perſon named ? I ſhall. be perfectly ſatisfied 
with whatever judgment the Court pleaſe to pronounce upon 
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this oocaſion, but I certainly think it my duty n 
queſtion. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. — ue all oppary 
tunities ſhould be given to diſcuſs the truth of the evidence 
given againſt a priſoner ; but there is a rule which has univerfally 
obtained on account of its importance to the public for the de 
tection of crimes, that thoſe perſons who are the channel by 
means of which that detection is made, ſhould not be unneceſ- 
ſarily diſcloſed : if it can be made appear that really and truly it 
is neceſſary to the inveſtigation of the truth of the caſe that the 
name of the perſon. ſhould be diſcloſed, I ſhould be very un- 
willing to ſtop it, but it does not appear to me that it is within the 
ordinary courſe to do it, or that there is any neceſſity for it in 
this particular caſe ; all that this witneſs ſays is, I did this upon 
advice; I did from time to time communicate with a friend for 
the purpoſe of its being communicated to a magiſtrate, and in 
that manner it was that I came to know theſe/tranſations. ||. 

If there is a rule that the channel by which thoſe communiica- 
tions are made ſhould not be diſcloſed, that rule I think will 
extend to this caſe : I rather think that we have this day deter- 


mined that there is ſuch a rule, and I cannot fatisfy myſelf that 


there is any ſubſtantial diſtinction between the of this man's 
going to a Juſtice of the Peace, or — ſuperiot 
to a Juſtice: of the Peace, or to ſome other perſon who com- 
municated with a Juſtice of the Peace, becauſe the communica- 
tion to à Juſtice of the Peace, though it may be extremely 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of bringing TY yet, will 
not of itſelf amount to any evidence. 

Mr. Gibbs. —— your (Landelpyin 
way in which the queſtion was put to the witneſs by Mr. Erſkine, 
was in order to ſift his credit, whether what he faid now was 
what he had always faid; he aſked him this, not who employed 
him, but whether he had communicated to any body what 
he had obſerved at the meetings of theſe Societies ; his anſwer 
was, that he had communicated it to a friend: Now with great 
ſubmiſſion to your Lordſhips, it is the common practice, that 
290 has ever 

told 
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told the fame Rory to another perſon, and ke ſays be has told it 
to a particular perſon, he is always aſked who that particular 
perſon is, if che gentleman who is examining. him e it 
Ws while”'to preſs the examination to that extent. 

Toru Chief Fuftice Eyre. I believe in general, Wee it is 
not at all accompanied with the circumſtance of its being a 
channel of communication to Government for diſcovery, that 
hat you ſay ist true; and the only queſtion is, vvhether there be 
ſuch a rule for the ſake of enabling the Croun to watch over 
and detect great offences, the channels of communication are not 
to be diſcloſed. ' If there be no ſuck rule as that, your propo- 
ſition is right: it appears to me that there is ſuch a rule, and 
that we have this day determined that ſuch a rule exiſts; and I 
— feel a diſtinction between this caſe and that. Te 4 

Lord Chief Baron Macdonald.” at him if it eas any be 
of the public 

Mr. Erfline. Was way Tea dans u % 
Mr. Attorney General. J am ſure I am — a Court Sax 
will always excuſe a Counſel, in any ſituation, who is acting uport 
public grounds, if he ſnould happen to be miſtaken. I ſubmit to 
your Lordſhips, that the queſtion which Mr. Erſkine' was about to 
put to the witneſs, is not a queſtion to be put. With reſpect to what 
has been ſtated, as the principle upon which the queſtion was 
originally put, your 'Lordſhips will permit me firſt to ſtate what 
was the fact at the time that this objeCtion aroſe. ' My learned 
friend aſxed the witneſs, whether the perſon to whom he made 
the communication was or was nota magiſtrate? As I underſtood 
the anſwer of the witneſs, it was to this effect; that he made the 
communication to a perſon vho was in ſuch a ſituation that he had 
no doubt that the conduct of thoſe ſocieties would be watched by 
- thoſe whoſe duty it was to attend to it. The queſtion immediately 
put upon that was, if it was not à magiſtrate, who was it? 

Now I know I ought to ſtate with great diffidence, any opi- 
nion of mine upon a queſtion of evidence, not having for years 
attended any of the Courts of law, not knowing what the 
practice of the Courts is at this day, and not being thereföre 
n to ſtate from * what rule is to be deduced from that 

practice; 
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practice but in the courſe of the early period of my life- have 
had a good deal to do with this ſort of buſineſs in the Courts of 
Law, and I beg humbly to ſtate my 'own opinion, that if the 
rule with reſpect to aſking a queſtion of a witneſs be that he is 
to diſcloſe the channel of communication to a Magiſtrate, that a 
queſtion pointing at perſons who ſtand in ſituations, where 
they cannot be ſtrictly ſtated as acting as Magiſtrates, but at the 
———— HERIITR 
queſtion that is not to be put. 

My Gnnd Gm, ought I not. to try the sd of Weed 
I happen, in the habit of my own profeſſion for the laſt ſix years, 
to know the practice in the Court of Exchequer; it is a ſort of 
thing that occurs every day: a witneſs ſays, I had an informa- 
tion that the defendant had committed an offence againſt the 
revenue laws, for which he would incur a forfeiture of thirty 
thouſand pounds, if you chuſe ſo to ſtate it. What is the prin- 
ciple upon which the Court, ſay you, ſhall never aſk where he 
got that information? It may be ſaid, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
know this, becauſe it may be extremely effential in ttying the 
credit of the witneſs who ſpeaks to other facts, that I may 'know 
his credit as to other facto, by trying how far he is credible to 
the facts he ſtates of A. or B. But what ſays a Court of Juſtioa 
A Court of Juſtice does not fit to catch the little whiſpers or 
the huzzas of popularity; it proceeds upon great principles of 
general juſtice ; it ſays that individuals muſt ſuffer inoonveni- 
ences, rather than great public miſchief ſhquld he incurred; 
and it ſays, that if men's names are to be mentioned who inter- 
poſe in ſituations of this kind, the conſequence muſt be, that 
great crimes will be paſſed over without any information being 
offered about them, or without perſons taking that part which 
is always a diſagreeable part to take, but which at the ſame time 
it is neceſſary ſhould be taken for the intereſt af the public. I 
ſay then, that the objection to the quſtion now propoſed to be 
put, always ſtating that objeCtion, with the utmoſt deference to 
your Lordſhips, which I do from a ſenſe of duty founded upon 
what I think the cleareſt principle of duty to every individual 
r I Rate thig—that after 
Vor. III. the 


16 

che Witoef has diſtinctly ſaid that he mentioned this to a per- 
ſon who'was to communicate. it to thoſe who would neceſlatily 
take care of the intereſts of ſociety, in conſoquence of that infor+ 
mation being communicated, that that channel of communication 
brings r 
laid down. Tv > Wo en 0 ALLIES > 

A Fuftice Buller Did the — 
ti Giza for the urpoſof is ring ned plc 
officer ? * 
Ar. Enſt ine. No. 907-433 6 * 

Ar. F #-1 en Guinbed. that. from. 4 
« where I gave my information the 2 
I believe thoſe were the words. ; Ptrirt: 
Led Gig Fuſtice Eyre. I have i d: * Heels a re · 
—— — — 


not to a magiſtrates” - I | MIO DMU: 
Ar. Gibbs. I think he faid. * tut, 10 conſulted vich a 
& friend who recommended it to me.“ 101 Aa 9 ; 
Lor Ghief Fuftice Eyre. He did ſo. , wi 4niu'3 wort 


Ar. Enſtine. The manifeſtation of innocence./i2..05 a 80 
en 1 F 
crimes. (1 <a2&i $653 
, duterncy Geteral, Mo duch. gal fo ,. 
Ar. Enſtine, I will go back again, with — 
eha-Gourk in my examination. You told me that in the month 
October 170, you made a report; by making a report, do 
you mean that you ſhewed that book to any body in November, 
179, which you have been now reading from? 199364 Ri £404 
A I did not. Your original queſtion was to know: how it 
was chat I gave a communications there has been a miſunder- 
Kanding, how-it was that I did give any information; I told you 
I was adviſed by a friend to give a communication, and that 
from him I was recommended to give that communication, and 
J gave it in a quarter ] believe theſe were the expreſs words 
I gave it in a quarter that L was well ſatisfied;that t would. be 
knoten, that there were. theſe ſort of Societies in London 3 the 
6? y pa continually communicated 
* with 
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— that Gf of al confilted: I never law that 
enatlemon-attermapin; lay the rhapagh, the, quamer that, by. th: 
rected me to, I purſued all the way through. 
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„ Was that friend, eee. 
ſentation, a magiſtrate ? w_ 
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_ Then who was that friend } 

. 19 og es 

Mr. Erſtine. My queſtion. is not ho the perſon is to 
whom his friend recommended Rim to make the communica- 
tion, becauſe he has ſaid. that the perſon he went to, by the re- 
commendation, of his friend, was. a channel from whence Go- 
vernment was likely to be informed z therefore I did not mean 
to put any queſtion in the teeth of what the Court have re- 
ſolved; But I have only this to ſay, that I was not preſent in 
the morning when your Lordſhips determined it, My queſtion 
now is, who was the friend (which friend was not a magiſtrate) 
that did adviſe. the witneſs to make the communication to an- 
other perſon? 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. If the principle be right, I am of 
opinion it extends. to. that queſtion, becauſe the diſcloſing who 
the friend was that adviſed him to go to a magiſtrate, is a thing 
which puts that friend in a ſituation into which he ought not to 
be put, and which it is inconvenient to general juſtice that 
be ſhould-be put. 
Mr. Enſtine. Suppoſing, for inſtance, that I were in polleſ- 
ſion of evidence, but which I could not poſſibly produce to con- 
tradict this witneſs, that he had made no ſuch communication 
to any living being at that time; that this is all an invention 
ind ſabrication, (L ſtate it only for arguments ſake, which I have 
a tight to do) how is it poſſible I ſhould do it, if I cannot be 
allowed to extract from the witneſs who the perſon was to whom 


2 who adviſed hum, to give 1 in- 
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formation to ſome other perſon. It will be aſked, is it an bo- 


nourable thing? Is it to be ſuppoſed that, in this country, 
the law and the liberty of the fubjeA—and, I truſt, that the law 
and the liberty of the ſubject will always go together, and I 
hope in God that the time will never arrive when the huzzas of 
popularity ſhall be againft the Government and Adminiſtration, 
but that the Government and Adminiftration ſhall be ſo con- 
ducted as to carry along with them thoſe huzzas of popularity 
which always attend a government well adminiſtered if that be 
ſo, all I want to know is, that which can expoſe no man to con- 
tumely, namely, that he has adviſed a perſon, who tells him 
that he has diſcovered ſomething, which, erroneouſly or other- 
wiſe, he conteives to beg conſpiracy againſt the public, and, he 
Gys, go to a magiſtrate. 

Suppoſe I was to adviſe any man who told me he had diſ- 
covered ſomething which he thought the public were intereſted 
in knowing, I ſhould fay, I am buſy, I am no magiſtrate, I ad- 
viſe you to go to the Secretary of State, and tell it; ſhould I 
think I was at all brought in queſtion for having given an ad- 
vice which I could ſtand to in the face of the whole world; 
how then can the public be affected by it, if I was to go on to 
aſk him afterwards, who is that friend to whom you made that 
communication ? If it were not for what the Court has already 
pronounced, T ſhould ſay, that the ſame argument will even go 
further, namely, that if I were to call upon the man to whom 
he made the communication, I could not extract from that man 
any thing he faid, but I could aſk that man, did the witneſs 
make the communication to you? Suppoſe the witneſs ſays, I 
communicated this in the month of November, 1792, to Mr. 
White, the Solicitor of the Treaſury, ſhould not I have a right 
to aſk the Solicitor of the Treafury, whether that fact were 
true or no? I could not go on to aſk Mr. White what he did 

communicate to him, but I could aſk him, whether, in- point of 
&&, he hid communicate it to him? And if he were to ſay, I 
never ſaw the man in the month of November, 1792, at all; 
I got the communication from another channel 3 I never ſaw his 


rn would not that ſhake the cre- 
dit 
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& of che. ee with any wan of wlertlanding? L apprey 
hend it would. 


— therefore, with the greateſt fubmifion to the 


Court, that the public is guarded by that diſtinRion ; and, in 


the courſe of the diſcharge of my duty at the bar, I hope I ſhall 
{o-diſtinguiſh the caſes, that, in preſerving the lives and liber · 
ties of thoſe who are to be tried, the Law and Canſtitution of 
the Country may thrive along with them z and they never can 
thrive unleſs they thrive together. I think there is wholeſome 
juſtice in it. All I propoſe to aſk this witneſs is the firſt queſ- 
tion; I cannot aſk the ſecond, becauſe I will not attempt ta 
alk what the Court has decided muſt not be aſked ; I ſubmit he 
muſt ſtate the name of the perſon to whom he communicated 
itz then have I not a right to ſubpoena that perſon, I will 
then aſk, when did you tell it him? at what place? who were 
preſent? Then I aſk that perſon, is it true? But if I were to 
go on further, and aſk, what did he communicate? in order ta 
try the truth of this writing, there your Lordſhips would ſtop 
me. I apprehend that is the diſtinction. 
Mr. Gibbs, 1 ſubmit to your Lordſhips whether this is not 
the diſtinction: That where an informer in the Exchequer pro- 
ceeds upon an information of facts cornmunicated by another 
perſon, that he ſhould not be called upon to diſcloſe the pers 
ſon giving him the information: But it is perfectly new to me 
I confeſs. I have no doubt it is my ignorance, I mean blames» 
able ignorance, becauſe I ought to be better informed in my 
profeflion z but I never have met with an inftance in which it 
has been objected to aſking a witneſs, upon croſs-examinatian, 
who the perſon was to whom he communicated a fact that he 
ſtates, becauſe it happens that the perſon to whom he did com- 
municate that fact, did adviſe him to communicate it further to 
a magiſtrate. I know it is eſtabliſhed in the Court, in which 
municated facts to a perſon, and that perſon has ated upon the 
communication of thoſe facts, they cannot aſk who brought 
thoſe facts to his knowledge; but when you aſk a witneſs, 
whether he has communicated 8388 — * 
839 3 | 


f 
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bels you he has, whoſe tame he does not mention, becauſe he 
. adviſed him to communicate it to a magiſtrate. 
1 think it never has been held, i « bn en — 
vas an objection to the queſtion. 

"Lord Chief Fliſtite* Eyre: There is b doubt in thes Court 
how the fact ſtands, whether, in conſequence of the firſt advice that 
he teceived from bis friend, be afterwards diſcloſed thoſe circum- 
ſtances to the fame friend, by whom he fuppoſes' it to be com- 


tuinicated regularly to ſömé mägiſtrate; or whether he applied 


to ſome other perſon. T Uinlerſtcod bim hat he applet to ſome 
other perſon himſelf. | 
Lord Chiif Be, Micdlnclt My een fo wiſhing him to 
be alked, whether the perſon, to whom he originally made 'the 
eommunitation, | was a magiſtrate or not, was exactly upon the 
fame principle as my Lord Chief- Juſtice now ftates, I could 
with it to be diſtinctiy known, whether the perſon to whom he 
mentioned it was the perfon that communicated it to a ma» 
\piftrate, ee ſimply zie um to — 
* a magiſtrate, 
Ar. Attorney Gn T wiſh to have badet ue 
objection I now take is this: That Mr. Erſkine has no right to 
aſk the witneſs who it was that adviſed him to give the infor- 
mation to a perſon who ſtands in the ſituation of a magiſtrate; 
for, I fay, the perſon, by whoſe advice the information is given, 
is, to all intents and purpoſes, the informer. I with to explain 
myſelf; who tHis perſon was, and what effect it may have in the 
evidence, it may be impertinent to ſuggeſt ; what it is intended 
to prove, really I do not know but your Lordſhips will recol- 
leck that I ſtand here as the proſecutor for the public; if J were 
in my own cauſe I could ſacrifice; at my own pleaſure, prinei- 
ples which appear to me to be che principles of public juſtice; 
but, in the fituation in which I ſtand, I do not know how I can 
regulate my conduct better towards the public; and towards'the 
Priſoner, than by acting upon the prineiples of law, as I un- 
derſtand them, admitting, at the ſame time, that no man is 
more likely to be miſtaken : But this I will ſay diſtinctly, that I 
would not trouble your * with the objection that I am now 
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Kting, If wi ct ed tvhida, ed he ben Plp 
ment I can form, that the queſtion cannot be «en 


neſs; and I mean, according to my duty, and with very hum- 
— gs To at EY — AR 2 
opinion. {2 281 4 

— aun taay'ds S l 
very ſtrongly argued by my learned friends, why, how are we to 
find out whether a witneſs does or does not ſpeak truth? If we 
cannot aſk him this ſort of queſtion—who adviſed you to do fo 
and fo ? Suppoſe he ſays Mr. White, the Solicitor for the Trea- 
fury, ſhould not 1 call upon that gentleman? not, ſays my 
learned friend, (and I wiſh your Lordſhips to try this reaſon- 
ing) not to aſk what were the particulars of the communica- 
tion, but to aſk the fact, whether this perſon did or did not ad- 
viſe with him in the year 1792? © Now what is the reaſon chat 
you cannot aſk the particulars of the advice? The very fame 


reaſon why you cannot aſk to the fact, whether he adviſed with 


him or not, videlicit, that in the given caſe it ſuppoſed a prin- 
—— eee 
that happens in the caſe ſtated. er 

8 In'the Court ef Exchequer it unqueſtionably happens! every 
day, that a witneſs ſays I received an information that there 
were run-goods at ſuch a place, I went there, and found them. 
There it is impoſſible to deny that the reaſoning is juſt,” which 
ſays, that the credit of a witneſs may be tried by aſking him, 


who did you receive the information from? where? under what 


circumſtances? and if the man were bound to anſwer to thoſe 
queſtions, and he had ſpoken falſely, with reſpect to the when 


und the where he had received it, or under what circumſtances, 


if it reſted upon his evidence, when you had falſified it with 
reſpe& to the preceding partieulars, you could not believe him 
as to the ſubſequent particulars, and the defendant muſt be ac- 
quitted. Nobody will deny but that it is a hard caſe, but it 
has become a ſettled rule, becauſe private miſchief gives way to 
public convenience; and it is an hardſhip which occurs in par- 
—— —— — ur Ps erm 
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— 2 ——— who gave 
you information, in conſequence, of which you proſecute for 
thoſe penalties which are to ruin the. defendant ? could not be 
pon 


aſked. . Then I ak this, whether, in common. ſenſe, and u 


bers of perſons in the world would not chooſe to have their names 
mentioned on ſuch occaſions z and with reſpect to that feeling, 
call it fear, or imprudent reſerve, it js a ſubſtantial principle in 
law, that a man ſhall not have his name diſcloſed, I have 
thought it my duty thus to ſtate the grounds of my objection. 
I have made it, becauſe-I am convinced the objection is right; 
when I ſtate that, your Lordſhip will eaſily believe, I do not 
man to contend that it is right, becauſe I am convinced it is 
right, but becauſe I cannot, I think, diſcharge my duty to the 
public without ſtating, my objection as I feel the objection; and 
in caſes of this great weight and importance, and indeed in any 
caſe, I do not know how the Attorney General of the country 
can proceed more ſafely than according to his own notions z 
they may be 2 
of what the rule of juſtice is, 

Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. I, for my own, part, aber m my 
opinion. I think we muſt ſtand upon the principle, and that 


when 
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when we run into very nice diſtinctions upon a principle, we 
reer 
tangle myſelf, or to relieve my mind. The queſtion is, whether, 
if it be oppoſed, any of the channels, by which this informa- 
tion and diſcovery comes to the officers of the Crown, ſhould 
be unneceſſarily diſcloſed? I fay unneceſſarily, becauſe it is ng 
part of this fact at all whether this man did or did not mention 
this circumſtance to this friend of his, or whether this friend of 
his gave him any particular advice. The only way in which it 
is permitted to be aſked is, becauſe it may enable the defend- 
ant, by drawing out circumſtances collateral to the fact, to eſta- 
bliſh a contradiction to the witneſs upon thoſe collateral cir- 
cumſtances, and ſo to affect his credit, Now that would be true 
of every queſtion that the wit of man could ſuggeſt ; yet, un- 
doubtedly, there are many queſtions which, even upon a croſs. 
examination, a Counſel is not permitted to aſk. My apprehen- 
fion is, that among thoſe queſtions which are not permitted to 
be aſked, are all thoſe queſtions which tend to the diſcovery of 
the channels by whom the diſcloſure was made to the officers of 
juſtice ; that is is upon the general principle of the convenience 
of public juſtice not to be diſcloſed ; that all perſons in that 
ſituation are protected from the diſcovery ; and that, if it is ob. 
jected to, it is no more competent for the defendant to aſk who 
the perſon was that adviſed him to make a diſcloſure, than it is 
to whom he made the diſcloſure in conſequence of that advice— 
than it is to aſk any other queſtion reſpecting the channel of 
communication, or all that was done under it. I never can 
diſtinguiſh, for my own part, the caſes ; if my brothers are ſa- 
tisfied there is ſuch a diſtinction, I ſhall be glad to ſubmit to 
their opinion; but I think the principle extends to this caſe 3 
for, undoubtedly, an immediate anſwer to the queſtion puts the 
perſon, who gave this advice, into the ſituation deſcribed by Mr. 
Attorney General, of being, in ſubſtance, the informer to Go- 
vernment of this tranſaction which this man diſcloſes. I am 
of opinion, therefore, within the general rule upon this ſubject, 
the queſtion ought not to be aſked. 


Lord Chief Baron Macdonald. It ſeems you are * apy 
I wi 


| 
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( & » 
ith reſpect to this fact, namely, that the perſon, to whom the 
witneſs fays he made the firſt diſcloſiire, was neither a thiagif- 
trate, nor any perſon concerned in the executive goverument of 
the country, and that from that perſon he received advice no longer 
to apply himſelf to him, becauſe that was of no uſe; but that be 


ſhould apply himſelf to ſome petſon, either in 2 magiſterial 
character, or in ſome way concerned in the government of the 
Country. There is no rule more ſacred, undoubtedly,” than chat 
Fon ought not to afk any witneſs a queſtion by which'it ſhoutd 
be diſcloſed to what magiſtrates or officer of the executive go- 
verriment he gave communication; and were T fatisfied that the 
friend, to whom he difclofed this matter, was in any way a tink 
in the communication, or a channel truly and fubſtantially in 
the communication, I ſhould certainly think that rule applied 
to him. On the other hand, it feems to me that upon à crofs- 
Examination it is material, when a perſon at a diſtance of time gives 
an account of tranfactions, to know whether it was then for the firſt 
time that he gave that account, or whether he gave that aceount re- 
cently after the tranſaction, or when he gave it, as that is'z rhat- 
from whence important inferences may ariſe for the defendant. 
"YI think that that queſtion ſhould be aſked, unleſs there ſhould be 
a very great public inconvenience on the other fide, which renders 
it much better for public juſtice in general, chat the defendant 
mould loſe the benefit of that queſtion. In the particular in- 
ſtance it does appear to me, that a perſon not executing ma- 
giftracy is in nd ſituation to make it dangerous. A mere pri- 
vate perſon ſimply faying, do not come to me, but go to ſome 
perſon that can be of uſe, I think—as' no poſſible difadvantage 
can arife in a cafe of that kind—it is a fair queſtion to be aſked, 
in order to aſcertain how a matter of this ſort, alarming him, 
and attracting his attention, was or not revealed by him. I 
mean to draw the line diſtinctly in this way, that this perſon 
not being connected either with magiſtracy, or the executive 
government, it does not ſeem to me, in — $1 + 
within the rule, which rule I hold ſacred. 

Mr. Baron Hotham. The witneſs has aid. eben ens 
this to his friend, under an impreſſion and full perſuaſion that 
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through him the intelligence which he gave was to be conveyed. 
to a magiſtrate ; that he has diſtinctly faid. Now the queſtion; 
as it ſeems to me, does turn upon the principles of public po- 
licy. I coiifeſs, for my own part, that upon thoſe principles 1 
cannot ſee any diſtinction between making a diſcloſure to the 
magiſtrate himſelf, or making it to any perſon who is to com- 
municate that diſcloſure to the magiſtrate; the principle is, that 
public zuſtice demands, in many caſes, that ſort of ſecreey 
without which government could not be carried on. There are 
many eaſes, we all know, where it is of the laſt importance to 
us all that ſuch ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved; and it is admitted 
on all hands, that if the communication is made to a magiſtrate, 
you ſhall not oblige the witneſs to diſcloſe who that magiſtrate 
is; that is for- the purpoſe of public juſtice to the country. 
Now here this man has communicated-'to his friend, for the 
purpoſe; and under the perſuaſion of his going directly to a ma- 
giſtrate, being adviſed by him to do what he did. I cannot 
myſelf, I confeſs, diſtinguiſh the ſituation of that friend from 
the ſituation of a common informer—and we know very well 
that it would not be permitted to aſk that queſtion of him 
here I conſider this (I am ſorry to differ from my Lord Chief 
Baron) as 2 link of the ſame chain; I do conſider that it 
makes no ſort of difference whether the intelligence is directly 
conveyed to the magiſtrate, or by more indirect means; the 
purpoſe for which it is diſcloſed to this man is, that -of being 
conveyed” to the magiſtrate; and I think upon principle that 
Ie peg would be defeated if fuch a thing was allowed. 

"Mr. Fuftice Buller. Caſes have been alluded to reſpecting 
offences committed againſt the revenue laws, and therefore 1 
paid the utmoſt attention to what has fallen upon this ſubject 
from my Lord Chief Juſtice, my Lord Chief Baron, and my 
brother Hotham, becauſe they are better acquainted with thoſe 
caſes than I am. The principle, as taken from them, I ſhould 
be diſpoſed to pay the utmoſt deference to, and I think I do not 
differ from my Lord Chief Juſtice in the principle he has laid 
down 3! perhaps in the opplication of it I ſhall differ only a itte, 


(92 ) 
and I fancy my brother Hotham and I differ in the application 


of the law, rather than in the application of the facts. 
My Lord Chief Juſtice, and my Lord Chief Baron, both 
fay, the principle is that the diſcovery is neceſſary for the pur- 
poſe of obtaining public juſtice ; and if you call for the name 
of the informer in ſuch caſes, no man will make a diſcovery, 
and public juſtice will be defeated. Upon that ground, there- 
fore, it is, that the informer, for the purpoſe of a public proſe- 
cution, ſhall not be diſcloſed. This principle goes to exclude 
the queſtion reſpecting the ſecond perſon, that is, the perſon to 
whom the witneſs, after having conſulted his friend, went to 
diſcloſe all that paſſed; but the material thing to be con- 
fidered here is, whether the witneſs ſhould anſwer the firſt 
queſtion. Now let us ſee how that fact ſtands, I agree with 
my brother Hotham, if a middle man is. made the channel of 
communication, he ought to receive the ſame protection as the 
frft perſon to whom it is mentioned; but upon the fact of this 
caſe I take it to be quite otherwiſe, becauſe the witnefs, accord · 
ing to the evidence he has given, does not communicate to an- 
other man, for the purpoſe of prevailing upon that other man 
to go to a magiſtrate to make the diſcloſure, but conſults him 
merely in the character of a private friend, reſerving in his own 
breaft to determine afterwards whether he ſhould or not make 
that diſcovery, which O hs ageation ef 207 
perſon in office. | 

Now if his fot conrcfaticn was mercy wid « private Giewd, 
in order to make up his mind whether he ſhould or not make 
the diſcovery to ſome perſon afterwards, for the purpoſe of en- 
quiry.or proſecution, and reſerving in his own mind whether he 
ſhould or not follow the advice of that private friend, it ſeems 
to me the caſe is different, and this is, I think, an anſwer to the 
arguments Mr. Attorney General has uſed; he has/ably and in- 
genioufly put it upon this ground, that the perſon who gave the 
witneſs the advice is, to all purpoſes, to be conſidered au the 
diſcoverer. I cannot agree to that, becauſe it never was the in- 
W n 
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190 | 
friend ſhould be the diſcoverer; he only aſted him ſome queſs 
tions for the purpoſe of making up his own mind whether he; 
the witneſs, ſhould make the diſcovery or not; therefore I can- 
not conſider that perſon, who was merely conſulted as a private 
friend, as being the diſcoverer. My opinion upon the whole is, 
that he ought to- anſwer the firſt queſtion, but not the ſecond. 
Ar. Fuftice Groſe. In this caſe, it ſeems to me, that we all 
agree about the principle, the queſtion is, who is right in the 
application of that principle; for we do moſt perfectly agree in 
this principle, that the name of the informgr is not to be diſ- 
cloſed ; that is the law ſtated ; that is the law agreed and argued 
upon by the Counſel on both fides. Then the queſtion in this 
caſe is, whether this perſon, whoſe name is aſked, is to be con- 
ſidered as the informer. Now the evidence is this; I conſulted with 
a friend, who adviſed me what to do, and to make a report. I did 
ſo, and I have done it from time to time. Then in conſequence 
of whoſe advice is it that this is done? In conſequence of this 
man's advice, whoſe name is now aſked. If it is in conſequence 
of his advice, I muſt confeſs it does feem to me that, eſ- 
fentially and ſubſtantially, and according to every idea of good 


ſenſe, he muſt be conſidered to be the informer : But it is very 


of ſome other perſon may be enquired, whoſe name it may nat 
be competent to aſk, and the reaſon may be this, that in the 
courſe of this buſineſs there may be more informers than ane, and 
the ſame principle that applies to ane, will apply of courſe to the 
others; and when I find that the evidence is, that this man ad- 
viſed the witneſs what to do, I muſt confeſs that the witneſs 
having ated in conſequence of that advice, he. ſeems to me ta 
be as eſſentially the informer as any one. perſon. can be in this 
caſe, becauſe if it had not been for his advice, non conſlat, that 
this would have been done. I therfore, however unwilling I 
am, and I am always exceedingly unwilling in a caſe where life 
is at ſtake to ſhut the door of evidence, yet where a paint. of 
great conſtitutional law, that which is to affect the public juſ- 
tice of the kingdom is in queſtion, I muſt decide upon it as .mp 


( 
eonviction tells me issright, at the ſame time lamenting that 
there ſhould be ſuch a difference in the Court as there is now, 


habit of my practice, never having ſat in that Court, where thoſe 
queſtions moſt frequently ariſe, to decide upon thoſe queſtions; 


but, however, the little ability I have I muſt employ: upon the 


ſubject; and taking the rule and the prihciple to be, chat the 
name of the informer is not to be diſcloſed, I can only look to 


whether this perſon, | whoſe name is referred: to, is the informer 
or not; be appearing-to.be eſſentially the informer, I think, ac- 


232 appar the queſtion | ought not to be put. 
M. Erſtins. Did you communicate any other part to this per- 
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A. His advice to aide; cocaine inftmdelons — 
I was acquainted that there was ſuch à Society as the London 
Correſponding Society; in conſequence of that advice I gave 
information immediately, which was in the fame month of 
October, 179, and I continued: it to the month of February. 
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A Sometimes. there was a communication which has been 
conceived by the Chairman not proper to be communicated to 
the Diviſions z and Margarot has ſaid, you muſt not communi. 
<ate this; and as to this book that you are aſking for, the Dele- 
| gates were allowed to take reports or information, whether from 
de Chairman, or any of the Delegates, either with regard to a 
you are informed ſuch a thing has been wrote or has happened, 
though you are allowed to take a minute of it, we tell you it is 
ESA Cs is > vp II — 
nates were allowed td be taken at all times is true. 

E Im not alking what allowed bu vier i 
the practice? = 

totes ach. 

r 
— — to ſet down, in a looſe paper, or n 
W i 302-05: 1 

A. It was. WW * | 22 | 

"(ind hed ee e ebe avatyidady Gid2: cc 

22 
circumſtance might ſtrike me, and another circumſtance might 
„ 
think it worth while to put down. 

& You do not an ee ee bern rendicig.te x 
regular account of the molt material facts that occurred; but 
—— Rs Ch os fs your purpole ta 
2 Jill & Jo W346 18 IX 
W% A. I do 
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* 
A I do not know how to anſwer that queſtion, as you put it. 
I do conceive that a Delegate, being ſent to know what bulineſy 
the Society was 'tranſafting, nn 
of it that he poſſibly coul 

2. That was when a man bo none iy 9 


nnn bona fide 1 genes + 


juſtice ? 

A. I eee ae td beginning of 
November, 1792, and continued ſo till the month of June, 1793. 

. I do not ſeem to make myſelf underſtood; did you ſet 
down every thing faithfully that paſſed, — Yo 
as appeared moſt material for the public to know. 7 

A. rr 
down every thing that did paſs, nor was it in the power of any 
of the Delegates to do ſo; but it was the invariable practice of 
the Delegates to make minutes either upon paper, or in books, 
for the purpoſe of communicating what had been tranſacted at 
the meeting of Delegates at the next = — Ä 


different nights, from Thurſday to Fhurſday. 
Df. Then thoſe are the very reports that you would have made 


bad you been bona fide a Delegate, u 
to that Society? 

AI made theſe notes as rea bona fide Delegate to No. 2 
I made thoſe reports at that diviſion. 

2. Have you been in no other way of dealing, but an ron- 
monger, ee en have not you kept a china 
ſhop? 

A, Never. 

2. — — 
would go and communicate it to a magiſtrate, did you reſt ſatis- 
fied that your — — —— 
magiſtrate yourſelf. | 

A. ————— ů — that the 
information, was not given to 2 magiſtrate ; I told you that it 
was by the advige'pf a friend,” uo vonfirmed my own opinion, 
entertained at the figſt, When I found this Society at the ſign of 
the Manſion-Houſe, it was abſolutely neceſſary it ſhould be 

Vor. III. H known; 


r 
known; he recommended Rr quarter 1 
2 — 

Lord Chief Fuftice' Eyre. You are aked « fimple queſtion; 
Did you yourſelf go to any magiſtrate ?. . 

A. I vent to no magiſtrate; dees 0 gow another 
quarter, and I went to that quarter  _- 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I wiſh you would not are 
the Counſel or me with words. e 
1 or not, — N 

* A. I did not. wor 

Mr. Erſkine. Did'you lui Gra pol aten bed nates 1 
do not aſk, whether he had, in point of fact, laid from time 
to time, the communications before a 1 chat laid 
before him for that purpoſe? 

A. I gave that information myſelf. 

2. Did you —— — 2 
vc zo did you deliver them ————— . 

A. 1 ſent them to that quarter. 

©. When you ſay that, dh mga yori Center eee 
to whom your friend recommended you to ſend them? |. 
Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. He never ſaid that his friend adviſed 
him to a particular perſon; if he did I have miſtaken him. 
Mr. Erſkine. e 2 OP NPR's 1 
particular perſon ? | 

A. — — AH 4 

2. A quarter; was it a man or a woman? ?; 

A. That I cannot anſwer. 

Mr. Erſkine. Not whether ewes Gena ers women; 


Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Certainly not. 

Mr. Erſtine. Was it to any particular — 
viſed, by your friend, to make this communication; or did he 
only adviſe you — to make this communication to ſome- 
body? 0 Mee rate 
A. The beſt way —— fay, du the" perſon he 
recommended me to, recommended me to a third perſon, and to 
that third perſon I gave the information eee the 
ie eras | 
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Ar. Juſtice Buller. Mr. n FW plus 
queſtion further. 

Mr. Erſeine. nene Auen you 
was tried and acquitted, before you came to the Society again? 

4 I attended the Society all the way through, Won 
Delegate I was a Delegate to February, 1794. ane 

2, I obſerve youdo not take down who it yas tht made ul 
of any particular expreſſions ? TEE 

A. In the courſe of the memorandums that I have made, have 
1 

2 I know you have—in general in your book n 
—— — 1 —— 

. 

r Ä 
be at ſome length, you made the beſt abſtract of it that you could, 
merely to ſay that that was his opinion or his argument? 

A. It is ſo; names are put to ſome, and not to others. 

©. If any individual reported a paper, made an obſervation, 
— —— — — a0 a 4- 
— — 


—————K—— — 
— ˙(— 
Hp" ů— 

4 They we taken down for the purpoſe of repoing . 
Delegate, and for the other purpoſe too. 

2. Then it was pete ben A ih nee anche 
— R GE 

A Juſt fo. Ic 

2. Have you made any aterton in your minutes nos the 
time you made them: 

A TY 
private memorandums that are in this book, which do not 
belong to the ſociety ; thoſe private memorandums are wrote at 


. ſociety's minutes; thoſe are ſuch as, I think, it 


2 H 2 wane 
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1 
I wiſh to know what I am to do in that caſe. Fe 

L. Cannot you paſte ſomething over them 

A. I could do it, if I was allowed time. 

Tord Chief Juſtice Eyre. —— 2 
reaſonable it is, when a witneſs ſpeaks from memoranduins, 
that the Counſel ſhould have an opportunity of looking at thoſe 
memorandums, when he is croſs-examining that witneſs. If 
there is any thing that you ſay, upon your oath, does not relate 
to that ſubject, but ſome other ſubjeR, to be ſure it is impoſſible 
that it could be aſked, that that ſhould be ſeen; how to arrange 
that in a very long evidence, like this, is among the difficultiey 
of ſo extraordinary a caſe as this is; we muſt ſtruggle with it as 
well as we can; whenever you are at leiſure to go through the 
Jubje& with him, if he holds his papers in his hands, you can 
aſk him, as to his minutes, if they could be ſeparated by paſting 
over, or it, with ſafety, by obliterating thoſe parts———— . . 

Lynam. I could obliterate them with a pen and ink, but 
abe teen no nga moms 1 20 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Could you obliterate thol& memo- 
randums which ee eee eee 

A. I could. 2 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Have you any objeftion; Me, 
Erfkine, to his obliterating his other memorandums with ink, 
you enquiring of him, upon oath, whether he has ee 
of thoſe articles to which he ſpoke, when he — wann 

Mr. Erſtine. None. 

Tord Ghief Juſtice Eyre. enen — 
ects for the Counſel to take the memorandums in his Hand, 
for the croſs- examination, but, in this caſe, I do not ſee how it is 
poſſible to do this; this is a hiſtory, an important and material 
| hiſtory, to be ſure, of the different branches of this ſociety, as it 
is formed into diviſions, acting by commiſſion of Delegates for 
the whole; and it has fo happened, that here are the tranſations 
both of the "diviſions, and of the Delegates, that are now laid 
before the. Jury; of oourſe it muſt ruh into great length; 1 


me 
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eannot ſay into more length than its importance requires ; we 
are ready to do all that we can to aſſiſt you, conſiſtently with 
e e Wy A COONEY 
cauſe. 

Ar. Erſtine. Am I to underſtand you (and this is the only 
queſtion I ſhall put till I ſee theſe minutes) do you mean to re- 
ſwear, that what you have read to-day, as minutes taken at the 
time, are the ſame minutes which you would have, bona fide, 
— . ara ies; 
have before deſcribed ? 

A I will ſwear that. 

And che other Delegates were in the courſe of taking 
ſimilar memorandums ? 

A. Yes. 

Lerd Chief Fuftice Eyre. Intact dives fp; Gavth 
did, in fact, make his reports from theſe minutes; if he did 
not make his report to the Diviſion from theſe minutes, he muſt 
have had another ſet of notes, for he muſt have made ſome, from 
the nature of the thing; for they were to report to the Diviſion 
every thing that paſſed among the Delegates, that did not come 


under the head of ſecrecy, on the next day of holding that 


diviſion meeting; therefore it muſt be from ſome materials; 
conſequently, if he has dealt fairly with us, theſe are the 
minutes. 

Mr. Erſkine. I ſhall only defire to look at them in the 
morning; perhaps I ſhall not put any queſtions. 

Lord Chief. Fuftice Eyre. I ſhould, if I were in his 6 
put the book into your hand, without any difficulty, ſtating the 
parts that do not relate to this cauſe then he will take his 
. 


ben deere Sg 


M. Maclean called again. 


; Mr. Attorney General. Did you. find that paper (. gal 
it to the witneſs) any where ? 


4. Yes; I found it in the houſe of Mr. Adams. 
H 3 (# 


102) 
"(It was read.), * 


Extratt of a Letter, dated Sheffield, 13th of Oftober, 1792, 
Arne, « The Editor of the Patriot,” addreſſed to Mr. Andrews, 
Secretary to the Society of the Friends of oper av 1 
* Rights f * at eee 
| e ved" he fv ws eee 
„ numerable difficulties we have to encounter, to caſt about for 


s the moſt likely and proper means and weapons by which to 


« defend ourſelves, and to forward and ſupport ſuch meafures 
« as. jt may be neceſſary to purſue ;: and, on this head, my good 
« Sir, permit me to impreſs it on the minds of your ſociety, 
« that Reaſon, imperial Reaſon, muſt ever be our Generaliſſimo, 
« or Commander in Chief; when I ſay this, I beg leave to add, 
* that Art muſt be ſecond in command; by the word, Art, 
« I do not mean craft or cunning, but that mode of application 
« of our reaſon and arguments on different men, and on different 
“ occaſions, which only a conſiderable degree of ſtudy, and 
practical knowledge alſo, of men and manners, can ever furniſh 
« us with, fo as to make us proficients, 

« Allow me then. to obſerve to you, Sir, that I perfectly 


e coincide with you in opinion, with regard to the different 


« ſocieties appointing Delegates to go into the different villages, 
«and country places, for the purpoſe of informing their minds, 


and roufing them from the Jethargy in which they ſeem 


* plunged. I have already communicated the fame idea to the 
London Conſtitutional and Correſponding Societies, and to 
« thoſe: of Norwich and Mancheſter, and I hope it will ſoon 
« be univerſally adopted by every one. But the grand object 
« to be attended to, on this head, is the choice of men to be 
appointed; a neglect of this kind had like to have had very 
„ awkward conſequences in this neighbourhood, and, if not 
« immediately checked, would have injured the cauſe of Freedom 
very greatly; infinite care and circumlpection will therefore 
„be necellary o on mi head. 
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« members of your ſociety, who may undertake this arduous, 
but honourable and praiſe-worthy taſk, that they cannot be 
too cautious in their mode of proceeding. The minds of 
« men, for the wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes, are formed by the 
« preat Creator as various and unlike each other as their faces, 
* and their paſſions reign over each with the fame uncertain 
« and variegated ſway ; and in the ſame manner that Sir Robert 
« Walpole (one of the Elders and Fathers of Corruption) very 
« juſtly obſerved, that every man has his price in the way of 
« being bought; ſo we may fairly apply the fame maxim to 
« mankind in general, in the article of perſuaſion, and the 


« dexterous method of bringing them from wrong opinions they 


« may have formed, or prejudices they may have imbibed, by an 
« attentive obſervation of their intellectual faculties, and that 
« leading paſſion of the ſoul which governs the main ſpring of 
their moſt material actions. For example, the generality of 
« Farmers in this county and Lancaſhire, are as ignorant as 
« the brutes they ride to market, and ſo abſorbed in the ſordid 
idea of getting, that, provided they can keep up the prices of 
« grain, cattle, &c. ſo as to anſwer their landlords, and pay their 
« taxes, however enormous, they are too ſluggiſh and indolent 
« to think about reforms, or any thing of the kind, yet there 
« is one ſtring about their hearts, which, being ſkilfully touched, 
« will make them dance to any time, and move to any meaſure. 
« This is the ſubje& of tythes; and why does it touch them? 
« Why, Sir? Becauſe it is within the ſcope of their limited 
« capacity, Ignorant as they are in other matters, they ſee 
« and pungently feel the weight of this baneful and unjuſt de- 
« yourer of all their improvements in Agriculture and Huſ- 
« bandry; and I believe, did eyery tax operate in the ſame 
« yiſible degree which this impoſition does, I fear there would 
« be an end to the idea of taxation being ſubmitted to at all. 
Indeed, as taxes are laid on, at preſent, by thoſe who. do not 
K 

« Robbery; a ſubmiſſion to it, Slavery. 
« But ta return to my ſubject. e ee 
H 4 Farmer 


C) 

©; Farmer may be roned by dhe menfian-6f tythes, de Shve, 
« makers may by the exceſſive dearneſs of leather, the Innkeeper 
4 by the numerous and unneceſſary ſtanding army, and all by a 
a temperate and diſpaſſionate relation of the immenſe number of 
4 finecure places, and uſeleſs offices, in which the corrupt and 
“ proſtitute favourites, agents, and dependants of the rich and 
4 great, riot in the ſpoils and plunder wreſted from the ſweat of 
4 the brow, and continual labour of the body of the Huſband- 
4 man, the Mechanic, the Labourer, and the Artificer. It is 
« by no means a difficult matter to raiſe general indignation 
Eat the idea of fo ſmall a comparative number of uſeleſs, idle, 
* 2nd profligate drones, ſucking and ſquandering away the honey 
produced by ſuch immenſe numbers of hard-toiling and induſ- 
& trious bees. If you (for I am certain you will be one of 
« the moſt active of theſe Delegates) meet with men who have 
* violent prejudices in favour of any abuſe or party, never attack 
« thoſe prejudices directly, for that will only inflame and confirm 
« them the more; paſs them over for the preſent, and engage 
« their attention towards ſomething elſe, in which they will 
* liſten with a leſs degree of apprehenſion of being attacked in a 
favourite paint; once gain their good opinion, and open their 
eyes to one evil, they will be more ready to hear you on 
* others; till, at laſt, the favourite object by which their eyes 
were jaundiced, will appear in its true colours, and fall before 
“your arguments like all the reſt, 

There is one thing above all others which requires to be 
E particularly attended to, and that is, to endeavour to undeceive 
the maſs of people, with reſpe& to thoſe falſchaods which 
have been induſtriouſty propagated by the enemies to a Re- 
form, in order to blind, delude, and terrify all ranks of people 
a are any way independany, or poſſeſſed of property. One 
4 of theſe fal ſehoods is, * that the adyocates of Reform wiſh to 
“introduce a leyelling ſcheme, or an equal partition of pro- 
* perty,”” This alarms the Farmers, and indeed all claſſes of 
men, who, by their induſtry, or other adventitious circum- 
4 ſtances, are poſſeſſed of the goods of this world, So many 
wean . 4". 

„ and 
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« and aſſiſted by the private repreſentations, or rather miſ. 
« repreſentations, of the Clergy, and other tools of Government, 
« and of . privileged orders, have had a very wonderful and 
« baneful effect on the multitude, and have ſtamped a-dread of 
« Reforma on the minds of many that I know, whoſe ſituations 
« in life would induce one reaſonably to ſuppoſe it impoſſible, 
« {a completely, to impoſe upon them; however, it always has 
« been the caſe, that falſchoods, boldly uttered, may prevail for a 
time, but muſt be D 
« ſacred energies of Truth. 

« To explain this matter, and many others properly, wit 
require great coolneſs, moderation, and patience. I have 
« found the following method anſwer beſt : Do you know 
« ſuch a gentleman ?” naming ſome one of large property and 
good character in the neighbourhood, who is known to be 2 
friend to a Reform, “ Ves.“ —“ Well, and do you ſuppoſe 
« that he would promote a ſcheme that would oceaſion and 
„ oblige him to part with property he poſſeſſes, in order for it 
« to be divided amongſt ſtrangers whom he never ſaw or 
4 heard of?” No.“ - Why then ſhould you ſuffer yourſelf 
to be impoſed on, by ſuch an idle tale fabricated and caltu- 
4 Jated for the purpoſe of railing a dread in-you againſt thoſe 
more enlightened of your Fellow-citizens who wiſh for 2 
« Reform, as you would, did you ſee its neceſſity; a dread which 
« may cauſe you to ſhut your eyes upon oppreſſive Exciſe and 
« Game-Jaws, exorbitant tythes, an unneceſſary ſtanding army, 
« kept on foot at the expence of two millions and an half, for the 
« purpoſes of influence and corruption; a penſion- liſt, which is 
« a diſgrace to the government, and a ſtigma and reproach on 
the ſpirit and prudence of the nation; ſinecure places, for the 
« mere poſſeſſing of which, hundreds of individuals receive thou- 
fands a year each, for doing nothing at all, either for the public 
* ſervice or their own in ſhort, ſuch an enormous accumu- 
« lation of taxes, and ſo prodigal an expenditure of their pro- 
«& duce, as no nation on the earth ever heard of or ſubmitted to 
before. To make you ſhut. your eyes, and.coutinue blind to 
1 theſs caormities, thoſe idle and futile tales are villainouſſy diſ- 
« 

perſed 


E perſed abroad ; but believe them not, conſult your own 
< reaſon, and it will ſhew you that there is a palpable lie on the 
« face of every one of them?“ Then explain the nature, aim, 
« and end of your Society, invite them to attend it, and to 
judge for themſelves: If they do fo, they will foon aid and 
aſſiſt you, by adopting ſimilar ones in their ſeveral neighbour- 
« hoods, till, in time, . Rc apes 
« this ſea-girt iſte. 
rr 
< ject, which I now quit to return to the conduct and regulation 


* of your own Society, and all others which may ariſe hereafter ; 


« and as to them, I think the innkeepers in Stockport, Man- 
- %. cheſter, &c. have given you a hint and leſſon, for which you 
< ought to eſteem yourſelves for ever obliged to'them. I own 
4 their infolence and audacity in proceeding as they have done, is 
« beyond example, but only deſerving of contempt ; as fuch, leave 
« them to themſelves ; public-houſes were never worthy of re- 
« ceiving ſuch gueſts, whoſe ſacred and important duty require 
and demand to be performed in manſions more dignified and 
« reſpectable; your meetings ſhould be at the houſes of one 
« another in honourable rotation} and, to prevent inconvenience 
4 from too great a number, not more than ten or twelve at the 
. < moſt ſhould compoſe a primary or diſtri&t meeting; more mem- 
bers may be admitted in each diſtrict, till they reach twenty or 
8 four, according to the number fixed on but then im- 
* mediately ſhould divide into two diſtrict meetings; the ſeveral 
« diftrits ſhould fend each one member, by election, to a meeting 
« of Delegates, and this meeting of Delegates ſhould ele& out 
aof their own: body a certain number, which is to compoſe a 
* Select Committee; this Select Committee to manage the cor- 
© reſpondence, and every other important concern for the whole 
« of the diſtricts in any town or pariſh, ſubject always to the re- 
« viſion and approbation of the diſtrifts z the Delegates and 
4 Select Committee to be choſen only for a limited time, before 
© the expiration of which, others to be elected as before, from 
« the diſtricts, to ſupply their places, by which rotations every 
5. 113 would in time become qualified to be a Delegate and 
. « a Select 


„„ 3 
« a Select Committee - man, though he might not be ſo on his 
« firſt entrance as a diſtri member. "Theſe are only hints on 
« which you may improve or enlarge as much as you pleaſe.” 


Mr. Attorney-General. We will now read a draft of an anſwer 
to this letter, which was found likewiſe in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Adams; it has no date; it has two hand-writings in it; I may, 
perhaps, trouble your Lordſhips, in the courſe of this cauſe, 
with evidence to prove whoſe hand-writings they are, but that is 
not neceſſary to enable me to read it ; 1 
ſhips attention particularly to the two laſt paragraphs. | 

*. Maclean. I found this paper at Mr. Adams's houſe, 

(It was read.) 0 | 
c GENTLEMEN, 7 

« The Society for Conſtitutional Information have been fa- 
« youred with two letters bearing the ſignature of the Editors of 
« the Patriot. The firſt of theſe letters, dated June 11th, re- 
« Jated particulars concerning the publication called the Patriot, 
« accompanied by ſome of the firſt numbers. It required out 
« opinion, and our public approbation of the work, with hints 
for its continuance. It likewiſe narrated ſeveral intereſting 
« particulars, relative to the friends and foes of liberty, their 
« various habits and propenſities, and added conjectures on the 
“ means by which thoſe habits and propenſities might be turned 
« to the advantage of freedom. 

« The ſecond letter, dated October 15, conſiſted of a com- 
« plaint of neglect on the part of our Society, a further ſtatement 
« of facts ſimilar to thoſe contained in the firſt letter, and an 
& account including W 
« Stockport. 

4 All theſe letters have been read by the Society for Con- 
© ſtitutional Information ; and the manly ſpirit in which they 
« were conceived, their honeſt zeal, and the love of freedom by 
« which their authors were animated, were highly grateful to 
« that Society, It was no feeling of ſuperiority, no intentional 
* difreſpeR, and aſſuredly no wilful mark of inſult, that occa- 

ſioned 
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&« ſioned the ſilence of the Society. We were required to per- 
* form that of which we were incapable; to paſs judgment on a 

« publication which none of us had read, and to correſpond with 
* perſons in the dark, who had not thought fit (for reaſons which 
« they no doubt held to be prudent) to truſt us with their 
names. What could be done? We admired both the talents 
e and the intention of our correſpondents (or correſpondent) ; 
4 but we are ſimple, honeſt men, wanting the prieſtly gift of 
4 intuition, and could not predicate good or ill of that, of which, 
. © not having read, we could have no knowledge. Several weeks 
4 paſſed away, and ſtill the members could give no opinion of 
u the Patriot; for men muſt individually act by their own judg- 
* ments; it is the very eſſence of freedom that they ſhould be 
4 Jeft thus to act; they will read the book firſt that happens 
« moſt to attract their notice; and you, Gentlemen, are too 
* liberal, too juſt, and too manly, to require them to approve 
«* what they had not read, however deſerving they might ſuſpect 
& it to be of approbation. Of the purport, however, of your 
« undertaking, the ardour with which it is conceived, and the 
4 perſeverance with which it appears to be purſued, the Society 
* finds no heſitatation in both approving and applauding moſt 
< zealouſly. 

« You candidly aſk the Society for hints; but the detail of 
« your letters convinces us you are yourſelves proficients. Honeſt 
* men, however, adviſe, aſked or not aſked, whenever they 
imagine that by adviſing they can do good. Perhaps, Gentle- 
& men, you may have read and remembered a publication, by 
< the late Father of his Country, Dr. Franklin, called Poor 
* Robin's Almanack ; in which, with charaQteriftic fimplicity of 
language, he deſcended to the feelings, wants and under- 
« ſtandings of the lower order, and, in proverbial, jocular wiſdom, 
& conveyed truths to them of the higheſt importance. Truths 
& that prepared them for the ſublime efforts to which they were 
4 ſoon to be rouſed ; truths that led them onward to the avenues 
4 of freedom, while their ſight was too feeble to endure the 
[« ſplendor of the temple itſelf. A certain number of ſuch pro- 
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« arranged at the beginning or end of each of your publications, 
« and appealing to the real wants, grievances, and affections of 
« the people, of which you appear to be perfectly maſters] cad 
« not fail of producing an effect. 

« We rejoice with you in the increaſe of the Members and 
Societies of Freedom: our boſams glow with the fame ſenti- 
« ments. We are brothers, in affection, with you, with the Free- 
« men of Sheffield, of Stockport, and of the whole world. 
Freedom, though an infant, makes Herculean efforts; and the 
« yipers, Ariſtocracy and Monarchy, are panting and writhing 
« under its graſp. May ſucceſs, peace and happineſs. attend 
« thoſe efforts. 

Permit us to add, that the Society for Coriſtitutional. In- 
« formation will gladly receive or communicate intelligences, 
« and for that purpoſe be happy to correſpond either with other 
« Societies or with individuals, that make the great and common 
« cauſe of an equal and real Repreſentation of the People in Par- 
«© liament, and the other grand objects of freedom, their end. 
« Information on ſuch ſubjects, will, to this Society, at all times, 
« be peculiarly acceptable and gratifying.” | Wl 


John Coates (ſworn.) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

Q. You are very deaf, I believe; are not you? 

A. Yes. 

22. Do you know one Franklow ? 

A. Yes. 

9. Were you apprentice to him? 

A. Yes. | 

2 Where did he live? 

A. No. 1, China-walk, Lambeth. 

Y. How long did you live with him? 

A. I was bound apprentice in November laſt. 

9. How did your maſter uſe to employ: bimſelf after his work 
was over at night ? R 

4. He uſd tobe out very lt a: nights wde 20811 with 
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A. Yes. 
2. What? 
Al Exerciſe. 
QO. What ſort of exerciſe ? 
M. Exerciſe with fire- arms. 
—— 7 | 
A. 1 not know them all] only knw two of 7 
2. What are their names? „ | 
A. Mr. Shelmerdine and Mr. Williams. | 
2. Williams the gun-maker, that lives at the Tower ? 
A. Yes. 
2. Where did Shelmerdine live? 
A. In Bandy-leg-walk. 
How often did they exerciſe there? 
A. About twice a week. 
YH. How many of them uſed to exerciſe there? 
A. About eight at a time? 
& Were they always the ſame eight, or different ag ? 
A. I did not notice them always. 
2. Were there ſometimes different people from thoſe that 
came there at other times? 
A. I ſuppoſe they were all the ſame. 
I: Were the windows nl the room in which they exerciſed 
open or ſhut ? 
A. Shut. 
9. Were they ſhut accidentally, or on purpoſe ? 
A. I do not know. | 
. But you are ſure they were ſhut ? 
A. Yes. 
9. What do you mean by the windows bing hut -e 
there window-ſhutters, or curtains, or what 2 
A. Shutters. 
D. At what time of night did they uſually exerciſe ? 
A. About eight o'clock. 
2, Do you know whether your maſter uſd to go to. an 
ra "mx about exerciſing. 


A. He 
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EA Was it to exerciſe there? . 
A. I do not know. it | 

©. Did the people hat came wo exerciſes a your male's 
houſe, live at Lambeth ? 

A. I do not know. | © 

Y. rr * 


A. No; I was very ill at home at that tine. 
D. You went back again, I believe? I 
A. I went back a day or two afterwards, - + | 
Q: Did you ever ſee where thoſe arms were kept that Get 

people exerciſed with? 

A. Upon the firſt floor. 

. After you went back . 
about the houſe, open, or concealed ? 

A. 1 did not ſee any arms after I went back again. 

2. You do not know where they were put after your maſter 
was apprehended ? | 
A. No. 

2 Do you * cd 

A. Yes. 

A 'Where were they put? | 

A. In the cutting-room. N 

9. In the taylor's room, where you work!: 

A. Where my maſter cuts out. | N 

1 AAP 4-7 $. * 
A. Lying a- top of the board. NA. 

——— $ 55 

A. My maſter bid me take them to Mr. Shelmerdipe's, in 
Bandy-leg-walk. | 

2. Did your maſt el you an any thing with them? 

£ Ne"! 7 17 | 

. Jolo Coates, 
Croſs-examiried by Mr. Erſkine. 


How did your maſter dreſs himſelf when he went ant 
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1 and a cockade in his hat ? 
We 

2. The cartouch-boxes were tying upon the cutting - out. 
table, openly in the place ? | 

A. Yes. 

YL. And the arms were up in the room ? 

A Yes. 

A Did the dne iet axoncifed, un the wü ., 

A. I do not know---Mr. Williams had them on. 

2. Your maſter walked out publicly in the ſtreet with his 
uniform ? Tar” © 

A. I do not know that he walked out with them. 

2. You have ſeen him with them? 

A. 1 have en him with them on. 

Fohn Coates, 
Re- examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

D. Did you ever ſee him out with them? 

A. No: 

: You told my Lord and the Court, that you had ſeen your 
maſter with thoſe regimentals on once Where was that? 
A In his own houſe, one Sunday morning. 

: Did you ever ſee him go out with thoſe regimentals? 

A. No. 

9. Did you ever os any body come into the houſe with thoſe 
regimentals? + | 

A. No. 

Ar. Erſkine. You ao but fiveor in i ut you ay ane 
in the houſe ? 


J. Only eight. 
* Mr. James Walſh (fworn.) | 


Examined by Ar. Law. 

. Was you at Chalk-Farm on the 14th of April ? 

A. Yes. 

. Do you remember Richter being there ? 

A. Yes; I remember his reading ſome reſolutions, 

©. Do you remember any thing being ſaid by him, or any body 
Uſe, about calling a Convention! 41 
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ly 
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A. 1 heard the word Cynvention; but there was fuch a cou. 
fuſion, that I could not collect any thing material. 

9. Did you hear whether the word Convention was mens 
tioned by him ? 

A. The word was, 

A But did any thing accompany the word Convention? 

A. I was not near enough to hear correctly. 

A Did you hear any thing about —— with other 
Societies ? 

A. Yes; I heard that they had formed a dev with 
different Societies, and that they mentioned the principal towns in 
England, I think, and ſome towns in the North, and ſeveral 
different towns; but I was at fo great a diſtance, that it was 
impoſſible for me to collect what was ſaid. 

Q: Then you did not hear what was ftated to be the object of 
this correſpondence ? 

A. Not ſo as to collect any thing. 

Q. Did you hear the reſolutions moved? 

A. I heard them read. 

9. Did you hear it mentioned what number of thoſe reſo- 
lutions ſhould be printed? 

A. I think it was mentioned, that one hundred thouſand had 
been printed of the former reſolutions, and that not having been 
ſufficient, that two hundred thouſand ſhould be printed of theſe 
reſolutions that I heard diſtinctly. 

2. Was any thing elſe beſides the reſolutions ordered to be 
printed any ſpeech ? 

A. I cannot ſpeak to it; but I think they mentioned a 


thing of my Lord Stanhope's ſpeech ; „jn mma 


ſwear it. 

Q Do you remember Mr. Thelwall ſpeaking ? 

A. I do. 

9. What did he propoſe ? 

A. I was not in a ſituation to hear diſtinctiy what lde 
was very violent, as uſual. 

2, Did you diſtinctly hear any thing faid about arms ? 

8 No, not at all. | , 
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Ar. Erftine. Did you go from curiolity ? , p 

"i No; I went on purpoſe to ſee what they were about. 
„Ar. Law. Do you remember a perſon ſtating himſelf lately to 
have come from Ireland ? 

A. Yes; there was a man who faid ſo---he need not have 
ſtated it; for he had the brogue very ſtrongly. 8 

2. Was the priſoner there? 

A. I cannot ſwear he was- -I was told he was there; but I do 
not know it. 

Themas Green (ſworn.) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

L. Were you a member of the London Correſponding So- 
Ciety ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are you by trade? 

A. A manufacturer of perfumery. 

: Have you had occaſion to deal in knives lately? 

A. I have dealt in knives ever ſince I have been in buſineſs; 
in cutlery in general, ſuch as is cuſtomary for perfumery ſhops. 

. £2. Have you had any knives for the purpoſe of ſale, or for 
any other purpoſe, that, when you opened them, are difficult to 
ſhut again, on account of a ſpring ? 

A. 1 have had a knife that bas a catch in the back; it is 
not difficult to ſbut. 

2. Is it hard to ſhut without opening the ſpring ? 

A. No, not hard. 

A. You cannot do it without knowing the method of doing it? 
A. No. | 
2 How many had you of theſe knives at any one time is 
your own poſſeſſion ? 

A. Three dozen. | 

©. Where did you get them from? 

A. Sheffield. 
= flow many of den did you part with 7 

A. Fourteen. 

Q.: Who did you part with them to? 

A. I do not know all the perſons, 
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&. Do you know any of the perſons ? W n 
A. Yes; I can name about three or four. 


2 Did you ar with hem in fn ve, on a3 dm 


or ſell more at a time ? 

A. Single knives, one at a time. 

A Did you part with any to the priſoner ? 

A. One. 

9. You ſold him one? 

A. I ſold him one. 

2. Did you put more than n 
and what purpoſe ? 

A. They were dons up in packages, not more thin feven, mor 
leſs than ſix; I gave him one package to make a choice out of; 
he paid me for one knife, which he meant to keep. 

9. What was he to do with the reſt ? 

A. I had four back again. 

2. When did you get thoſe back ? 

A. I do not recolle& exactly the time. 

E. How long was the whole package in the priſoner's poſ- 
ſeſſion ? 

A. I do not know exactly, it was a very little time; I knew 
Mr. Hardy I bought ſhoes of him; I never booked them, and 
therefore cannot ſay exactly; but it was not many weeks. 

Q: He had them in his poſſeſſion ſome weeks then, had he? 

A. It might be two weeks; but I cannot recollect. 

E Did you get them back before, or after he was appre- 
hended ? 

A. Juſt after he was apprehended. 

D. Did you ever apply for them back again before he was 
apprehended ? 

A. I did not; I had not been that way; and for that reaſon I 
did not call to ſee whether he had made choice of one, or not. 
Q.: What difference was there between the different knives in 


this package ? 


A. 1 do not know a material difference ; they run nearly 


alike ; but ſometimes there is one that has a more particular 
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9. Can you recolle& any other perſons to whom you fold 
any? | 

N. Yes; I fold one to one Mr. Billington, I think. 

©. Did you ſell any to Mr. Pearce? 

A. No. | * 

D.: Did you ſell one to Mr. Groves? 2. 

A. I did. 

2. Did you ſell any to any other members of the London 

Correſponding Society ? 

A. I do not recollect at preſent that I did. 

2. Who were the manufacturers that you had them from ? 

A. Scofield and Company, at Sheffield. 

2, Did you write for them, or were they ſent to you without 
writing for? , 

A. I ufed to deal with one Cook, a wholeſale Sheffield manu- 
facturer, before I dealt with them; they generally had riders in 
town, who uſed to go about to ſhops, to ſhew ſamples of particular 
goods: this man called upon me; I gave him an order for the 
goods; he fent them accordingly---Here are the bills of parcels 
for them. | 
2. How did you know he had knives of this conſtruction? 
A. He ſhewed me a pattern; and not only of that in particular, 
but of other articles: J had ſeen the knives beſore, in different 
ſhops about town. | | 

9. Where? 

A. In the Strand; they are to be ſeen at different public ſhops 
about town. | 

©. Did you apply to the priſoner to ſell him one, or did he 
apply to you to buy one ? 

A. He applied to me to buy one. 

- 92. How did he know you had them? 

A. I do not know that? 

2: Were you at Compton-ſtreet after the meeting at Chalk 
Farm ? 

A. I was. 

2: Were you at Chalk Farm Mecting,? 

A. 1 was, part of the time. 
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Do you remember any of thoſe knives being ome on 
as bread and cheeſe knives ? 
A. I remember eating my ſupper, at Compton-ſtreet with one; 
and I remember one or two making remarks upon it. 

2, What were the remarks ? * 

A. That it was a very uſeful knife. 

©, Did you ſee any more there? 

A. I ſaw another, which I looked upon to be a better knife; 
that was in the hands of Mr. Pearce; it was a better 2 
knife. 

2 Did he tell you where he got it ? 

A. No, not that I recollect. | 

= Did he ſay any thing that he could do with ie? 

A. Not that I recollect. 


— 


Thomas Green, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Erſtine. 


2. If this is worth purſuing, I would aſk you whether you 
have one of theſe knives here ? 
A. Ves; I have one in my pocket---Here it is ( producing it. ) 
Ar. Erſkine. Is this all? 
A. Yes; I have had one of the kind ſeven years, and 1 it in 
my buſineſs. | 
A: And you ſometimes cut a bit of meat with it ? 
A. Yes, and cheeſe, or any thing. 
2. You had no intention to cut throats with it, I hope ? 
A. Never. 
Mr. t General, How many of theſe knives have you 
now ? 
, A. T have twenty left out of three dozen. 
Ar. Erſkine. Were thoſe the ſame fort of knives that you ſaid 
you had ſeen in various cutlers' ſhops about town:? 
A. Yes, 
©. I think there is hardly a cutler's ſhop in town that has nat 
ſuch knives? i 
A. Very few that are any thing of a cutler's ; ſhop. 
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Q Are thoſe knives any new diſcovery in the ingenious age in 
which we live, or have they been in uſe all your time ? | 
A. They are no new diſcovery ; I have uſed them ſeven years. 

D. I afk you, upon your folemn oath, whether there is any 
thing but what is common about theſe knives, or whether you 
did not uſe them in the common courſe of your trade, and 
whether Mr. r ere 

A. Tes. 

Dane e be you gar ham 
back again ? 

A. Yes. 

D. It is a very uſeful knife; and I will buy one of them the 
next time I ſee you---Do you know Mr. Groves? 

A. I do. 

A Had you ever any en ein Mer. Groves, e 
your having ſold knives of that deſcription ? 

A. He came to me to purchaſe a knife at my ſhop, among 
other things; he purchaſed ſeveral other articles at the fame 
time; he remarked the utility of the knife; he ſaid it was a very 
uſefulknif e. 

A. Did you tell Groves that you had fold two or three hun- 
dred of them ? 

A. No. 

Q. You fwear that? | 

A. I did not mention any particular number; I remember he 
made a remark in this kind of way, whether I had fold a number 
of theſe knives, whether it was a ſaleable article or no ?---I faid, 
Yes.---No man in buſineſs would tell a perſon that it was not a 
ſaleable article; they would not purchaſe it, if he did. 

Q.: Did you tell him that you had fold two or three hundred, 
but deſire him to ſpeak low, becauſe the parlour-door was open, 
and your wife was a damn'd ariſtocrat did you fay ſo ? 

A. I will make oath that I did not make uſe of ſuch an ex- 
preſſion as that. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What was the een you did 
IE! 


A. I do not know exaBtly what, but not ſuch a one as that; 
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no man has ever heard me ſwear an oath in that kind of way theſe 
ſeven years; I might make uſe of an expreſſion in this kind of 
way, when he aſked me if it was a ſaleable article, and if I fold 
a quantity of them, I might ſay yes it is a ſaleable article, or to 
that purpoſe, but I did not fay that I had ſold any particular 
number. 

Mr. Erſtine. Did you fay any thing to him as if there was 
any thing improper in ſelling the knives ? 

A. No. 

2. Did you defire him to ſpeak low leſt it ſhould be heard by 
others, that you were ſelling a common article in your ſhop? 

A. Not at all. 

Q: You ſwear that? 

A. I do. 

©. I think Watte ee 
to ſwear you told him to ſpeak very low, for that your parlour- 
door was open, and your wife was a damn'd Ariſtocrat, and that 
you did not want her to know that you were ſelling theſe knives ? 

A. I ſwear I ſaid no ſuch thing; theſe knives all lay open in 
my ſhop, ſo far from hiding them from my wife, or from any man 
in the pariſh, that they lay openly in the ſhew-glaſs, and in the 
window for ſale. 

2. Would you have fold a knife of any fort or deſcription, to 
any man that you had the leaſt idea was intended to be made uſe 
of illegally or unjuſtly ? 

A. Not if I knew it was intended to be made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. 

2. Did you beſpeak theſe knives for the purpoſe of ſelling 
them F OY Ie 
trade ? 

A. neee 

Q. Then I underſtand you to ſwear poſitively, it is not true 
what Groves has ſworn concerning you? 

A, What he has ſworn I do not know, but that I did not 
make uſe of ſuch an expreſſion, I ſwear poſitively. 
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Socks aw | Thomas Green, 
A Re- examined by Mr. Attorney- General. 

2 To be ſure, it is not a polite thing to call one's wife a 
damn'd Ariftocrat, what did you ſay about her ? 
A. I do not recollect that I laid a word of the kind, or threw 
out any ſuch hint. 

A Did you ſay any thing about your wife? | 

A. 1 do not recolle& to the beſt of my knowledge, that I 
mentioned any thing about my wife. 

- 2. Did you mention any thing about Ariſtocrat ? 

A. No, I do not know that I ſaid any thing about Ariſtocrat, 
or my wife. 

Ar. Erſtine. Did you wiſh to conceal ſelling theſe knives 
from your wife ? 

A. No. | 
| Edward Hodſon (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Law. 


* 9. Look at theſe papers—were they printed by you ? 
A. I beg leave, with ſubmiſſion to the Court, to know, whe⸗ 
ther I am bound to anſwer that queſtion ? 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre, It depends upon what the nature of 
the paper is; you are not bound to anſwer any queſtion that 
may tend to criminate yourſelf. 
Ar. Law, Certainly it is a paper of a ſeditious tendency—it 
was opened by Mr, Attorney-General, as a deſcription of the 
Ins and Outs, adviſing the people to provide themſelves with arms. 
Without ſaying whether you publiſhed it, did you receive from 
any body, any application or any requeſt to print a paper of thoſe 
contents? I do not aſk you, whether you did print it or not. 
-. ty 

2. From whom? 

A. A perſon of the name of Hodgſon, 

I: Where does he live ? 

A. I never was in his houſe—I was informed he lived af 
*-Wellmiifter. | 

2, When were you applied to ? 

4. I preſume it muſt be abqut the month of March laſt, 

At, 


of 
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Mr. Law. Hodgſon has been already proved to be a member 
of the Correſponding Society. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What was it he brought to you, 3 
printed paper, or a manuſcript ? 

A. A manuſcript. 

Mr. Law. A manuſcript copy of that paper which I havg 
now ſhewn you ? 


4 Yes, 
The printed paper read. 


« The Ins tell us we are in danger of invaſion from the French, 
„The Outs tell us that we are in danger from the Heſſians and 
& Hanoverians. 

In either caſe we ſhould arm ourſelves ; get arms, and learn 
& how to uſe them.” 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Can you fix the time when it way 
brought to you ? 

A. I preſume about the month of March, 

Edward Hodſon, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Gibbs. 

A: Were you a member of either of theſe Societies? 

A. A member of the London Correſponding Society. 

Q: How long have you been a member of it ? 

A. I preſume I was a member about three months—then 1 
ceaſed to be a member. | 

©. When did you ceaſe to be a member? 

A. Immediately upon the report that the Society had i Ah il 


| objects in view. 


: At what time was that? 

A. About the month of April, on the firſt apprehenſion, I 
believe, of the -priſoner and Mr. Adams; I never went to the 
Society afterwards, 

9. Have you any reaſon to think, during the time you were 
a member of the Society, that they had any other objects but a 
Parliamentary Reform ? 


A. Never, 


©. You never had ? 
A, Never, 


3 


() 
2. In what Houſe of Parliament ? 

A. In the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 

2. Had you any idea that ix eas any art of ber pln e 
attack the King ? 

A. Far from it. | 
N. In any reſpect to leſſen his authority in the ſtate ? 

A. Far from it; I never heard any thing of the Lind n 
directly nor indirectly. 

2. Had you any reaſon to ſuſpect that they meant to diſplace 
the Lords from any authority they poſſeſs in the ſtate? 

A. None at all; I am ſure I ſhould not have continued 
with them a moment longer if I had. 

D. Did you ceaſe to be a member of the Society from any 
thing that you obſerved yourſelf, or was it from Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Adams being taken up ? 

A. Entirely from Hardy and Adams being taken up, and 
the reports in circulation, that, under the 8 of a Reform, 
they were purſuing other objects. 

Q. Did you attend the Society often? 

A. No; I did not by any means, for my buſineſs would not 
admit of it, and a part of the three months that I was a member I 
was indiſpoſed and confined to my room. 

2 However, during the whole time you did attend it, this 
was what you collected to be their object? 

A. Exactiy. 

2 They have been talking of a Convention; had you any 
idea in the Society, or did you hear from any of the Society, that 
that Convention was to take upon itſelf the function of legiſ- 
lature, was to make laws? 

A. At the time I was in the Society, I always underſtood 
when they were talking of a Convention, as a thing by no means 
determined on; that they wiſhed to take the ſenſe of different 
Societies in the country, whether ſuch a meaſure \ was adviſeable, 
the aſſembling a Convention. 

. But had you any idea that any body of men were to be called 
together, who were to take from King, Lords, and Commons, the 
power of making laws, and were themſelves to make laws for them ? 
: A. Oh— 
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4. Oh—by no means, there was not the leaſt ſhadow to form 
ſuch an opinion from. - 

9. Did you ever hear any converſation from any of the meme 
bers, tending that way ? 

A. Never in my life. 

2 Had you any idea from any thing you ever heard, that there 
was an intention in this, or any of theſe Societies, to introduce 
the anarchy of France into W | 

A. No. 

D. You had not ? 

A. No; I had not. 

2. When was this hand-bill brought to you? 

A. I believe in the month of March or April; I am not accurate 


as to the time; it muſt be about that time, for I did not become 


a member of the Society till the month of February, I believe, 
Edward Hodſon, 
Re- examined by Mr. Mtorney-General. | 

. You did not know what paſſed at the Globe-Tavern then? 

A. No. 

2. All you know is, what paſſed between the month of Fe- 
bruary and the time of the apprehenſion of Hardy and Adams ? 

A. That is all. 

9. Then you choſe to protect your own character, hearing of 
thoſe reports, by remaining no longer in the Society; your know- 
ledge is only ſince the meeting at the Globe-Tavern? 

A. Yes. 

2. You were at Chalk-Farm ? 

A. 1 was. 

2. Did youever read he reoluions that paſſed at Chalk Farm? 

A. I have read them in the report. 

: You had read them before you ſaw them in the report? 

A. Yes. 

2. Where ? 

A. had ſeen them in the printed account of the proceedings at 
Chalk-Farm. 

2 Had you ſeen the printed account of the proceedings on 
the 20th of January ? 41 


— 
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A. I had not; I do not recollect that I have read them to this 


— 


2, Did you know that they had had any thing to do with 
Mr. Paine's works, „ The Rights of Man!“ 

A. I never knew that but by hearſay, | | 

Mere you applied to to print the proceedings at Chalk- 
F arm? ] don't aſk you whether you printed them. 
A. I was applied to. 

2. By whom? 

A. By ſeveral of the members, not by an individual member; 
I was at the Diviſion, the Committee Diviſion, as it was termed, 
and it being determined to print them, I was applied to. ; 
Ar. Attorney-General. My Lords, I am now going to prove, 
that the circular letter of Mr. Hardy, which your Lordſhips heard 
read, relative to the calling a Convention, was ſent to Edinburgh 
and Strathaven ; that it was anſwered from Strathaven by a letter; 
J ſhall alſo prove the tranſactions which paſſed reſpecting it at 
Edinburgh, and having proved thoſe circumſtances, I fhall then 
ſtate the grounds upon which I apprehend it will be open to me 
to prove other tranſactions in Scotland. | 


George Roſs (ſworn) ; 
Examined by Mr. Garrew. 


2 Where i is your place of reſidence ? 

"mn Edinburgh. 

9. Was you a member of any Society in Edinburgh at any 
time ? 

A. I ſuppoſe you mean the Friends of the People. 

2. You,was a member of the Society, calling itſelf the F riends 
of the People ? 

A. Yes. 

2. When did you commence a member of that Society? 

A. ] believe it was ſome time about the end of the year 1793. 
2. Was you at any time a member of any Meeting or Society, 
which was called the Britiſh Convention ? 

A. Yes; I was, 


9. When did you become a member of that Convention? 7 2 


« | 


ds 


ty, 
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A. 1 do not recolle& at what time the Convention was held. 
A Was you deputed to the Convention as a np oo, from 


your Society ? . 
A. Yes; I was. | 02 
2. Can you tell us at what time that delegation took lace? 
A. I made a miſtake at firſt; it was at the end of the yeat 

1792 that I was made a member, and at the end of 1793-the 

Britiſh Convention was held. . 
2: So that you was a Delegate from your Society? ito 

A. Yes. wr 
. ©. Do you know at what time you were appointed a Degas 

to the Convention? 

A. I think it was at the end of — or the begining 

of December 1793. 

2. Did you attend any of the meetings of the Britiſh Con- 


vention at Edinburgh? / 


A. Several of them. 

' .2.. Were there Delegates at the meetings of that Convention 
from other Societies in Scotland ? : 

A. There were. 

3. From any other parts beſides Scotland, ſouth? 

A. Yes, there were ſome from England. 

2. Was you at any time a member of the London Coure- 
{ponding Society? 1 

A. No. 

2 Do you remember, at any time, receiving any * 
ſimilar to that which I now put into your hand? ( Hewing à letter 
to the 1itneſs.) 

A. I did receive ſome letter fimilar to this. 

2. Among thoſe which you received, did you receive the 
identical letter that I have put into your hand ? if you look, you 
will ſee your own writing on it. 

A. Yes, I think this is the letter that I ſent into the rn 

2. What number of letters did you receive with that, which 
were of a ſimilar tendency ? | 

A. I think about half a dozen. 0 

2. Who did you receive them from ? 
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A. From one Mr. Stock, in Edinburgh. © 
2 3 

A. Yes. 

2. Of which? 

A4. One that met in Simmonds's-ſquare, Nicholſon- ſtreet, on 
the ſouth-ſide of Edinburgh. 

2. What particular name had it ? 

A. I do not know what it was called; it was a Society exactly 
of the ſame nature with that of which I was a member. 

9. Was there in that Society to which you and Stock be- 
longed, any Committee which was known by any particular 
name ? 

A. There was no Committee belonging to that individual 
Society that I particularly belonged to. 

2. Having received five or ſix of theſe letters from Stock, 
what did you do with them ? 

A. I ſent ſeveral of them into the country. 

2. Look at the ſuperſcription to that in your hand, and tell 
me where that was ſent to ? 

A. It was ſent to a perſon of the name of Miller, at Perth. 

9. rl e e eee ee 

A. I ſent one to Strathaven. 

2. Any other? 

A. I think I ſent one to Paiſley, and to ſome other towns in the 
country: 

9. Did you fend any to Dundee? 

A. I am not very certain whether I did or not. 

©. You told me you attended ſeveral meetings of the Britiſh 
Convention, as it was called; be ſo good as tell us any of the 
proceedings of the Britiſh Convention, at which you was preſent; 
had you any particular cauſe of knowledge; did you write any of 
the minutes of the meeting ? 

rr 
vention. | 

A Did you act as Secretary of the Convention, upon thoſe 
occaſions ? 

A. Now and then, ſometimes I did. f 
2. Without 


( % 

9. Without troubling you with the whole of the proceedings 
which we have had already; do you remember any particular 
reſolution, which was paſſed with any extraordinary ſolemnity, at 
the Convention ? 

A. Ido not recollect particularly; I would know them to be 
parts of the minutes of the Convention that I wrote myſelk, if I ſaw 
them. 
2k in the minutes of the Convention, you ſhould ſee it in 
your own hand- writing, you would know ĩt again; but what I am 
ſpeaking of, is not there; was there any reſolution paſſed with ex- 
traordinary ſolemnity, ſuch as riſing up and taking one anather 
by the hand, or any thing of that kind ? 

I recolle& ſomething of that kind having happened, but I do 
not know what it was. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Was you there when it happened? 

A. I am not very certain whether I was or not, but I recollet 
being queſtioned upon that very circumſtance upon the trials at 
Edinburgh, but I cannot be poſitive at preſent upon the circum- 
ſtances what it was. 

2. Were you preſent at any time when any reſolution was 
paſſed with extraordinary ſolemnity, ſuch as extending the hand, 
(the mode of ſwearing I believe in Scotland,) or by taking one 
another by the hand. Do you recollect ſuch a circumſtance, with 
reſpect to any reſolution ? 

A. I do not recollect it. 

. Do you recollect the diſperſion of the Britiſh Convention, 
by the Magiſtracy of the country ? 

A. 1 was not preſent at the firſt diſperſion; I was in for” WP 
then. 

© Do you remember the fat of the diſperſion of the Conven- 
tion ? 

A. Yes. 

9. After that do you know of forming any committees of 
ways and means, or any thing of that ſort ? 

A. Aſter the diſperſion of the Convention, I did not act in tho 
ſocieties myſelf, but I underſtood 
©. I do not aſk you what you underſtood. 


A. Then 
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"4," Then I do not know. | | 

2. Do you know of the formation of any Commites of 
Union, which met in your own houſe ? 

A. I cannot ſwear poſitively ; it became the common talk, but I 
was not preſent at one, and was not privy to their procedings. 
2. Though you were not yourſelf preſent at any of their meet- 
ings, did you from any of the perſons who were members of the 
Britiſh Convention before its diſperſion, learn that there had been a 
Committee of Union formed; did you learn that after the diſperſion 
of the Convention from any of the members of the un ? 
A. IT underſtood there was a Committee. 

2. Did you underſtand that from any of the Members of the 
Convention which had been diſperſed? 

A. I cannot be certain to that, but I underſtood there was a 
committee. 

Mr. Garrow. My Lords, we will now read this letter which 
this witneſs ſays he received from Stock ; we have produced a 
large bundle of theſe circular letters to country correſpondents, 
which were found in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner. 

This letter was tranſmitted by the witneſs to Miller, at Perth, 
and he fays he ſent other copies to different places in the country, 
particularly to Strathaven; Your Lordſhips recollect that an 
anſwer to that ſent to Strathaven, has been read. 


( The PO circular letter read.) 


« Citizens, 
« I he critical moment is arrived, and Britons muſt either aſ- 
« ſert with zeal and firmneſs their claims to Liberty, or yield 
« without reſiſtance to the chains that miniſterial uſurpation is 
« forging for them. Will you co-operate with us, in the only 
« peaceable meaſure that now preſents itſelf with any proſpect of 
« fucceſs. We need not intimate to you, that notwithſtanding 


« the unparallelled audacity of a corrupt and overbearing faction, 
« which at preſent tramples on the Rights, and Liberties of the 
« People, our meetings cannot in England be interrupted, with- 
« out the previous 11 2 5 of a Convention * meaſure it 
. ' c« is 
* ws 
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« is our duty to anticipate, that the ties of union may be more 
« firmly drawn, and the ſentiments and views of the different 
« Societies throughout the nation be compared, while it is yet in 
« our power, ſo as to guide and direct the future operations of 
« the friends of freedom. Rouſe then, to one exertion more ! 
4 and let us ſhow our conſciouſneſs of this important truth, 
If we are to be beaten down with threats, proſecutions, and il- 
a legal ſentences, we are unworthy—we are incapable of liberty.” 
« —We muſt, however, be expeditious. Heſſians and Auſ- 
« trians are already among us; and if we tamely ſubmit, a 
« cloud of theſe armed barbarians may ſhortly be poured in 
& upon us. Let us form then another Britiſh Convention ; we 
« have a central ſituation in our view, which, we believe, would 
« be maſt convenient for the whole iſland z but which we forbear 
« to mention (entreating your confidence in this particular) 
« *till we have the anſwer of the Societies with which we are in 
6 correſpondence. Let us have your anſwer then by the 20th, 
« at fartheſt, earlier if poſſible, whether you approve of the 
& meaſure; and how many Delegates you can ſend, with the 
« number alſo, if poſſible, of your Societies. 
« We remain your's, 
« in civic affection, 
The London Correſponding Society, 
« T. HARDY, Secretary,” 


« For the management of this buſineſs we have appointed 4 
« Secret Committee. You will judge, how far it is neceſſary 
for you to do the ſame.” 


Addreſſed on the back | 
Mr. Walter Miller, merchant, Perth.” 


* Shew this to your neighbours,” 

« Anſwer, poſt paid, to the care of George Roſs, Liberty 
4 Court, Edinburgh. 5 

4 The Gazetteer is to come out immediately.“ 

* Nothing but ready money ſubſcriptions received.” 


You, II. K (Georgs 


; X. 
| | Fare Roſs, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


9: What was the object of your Serien, The Friends of the 
People? 

4 To procure a Reform in Parliament; a 3 
Houſe of Commons. 2369 

2. Did your objects extend Gather San. 0 a Reform in the 
Houſe of Commons? 

A. It was only the Houls of Commons. ths 1 aſſociated to 
Reform. 

2: Had your, Society any deſign, from what you collected 
from the Members of it, and from what was faid and done in your 
preſence, to attack the King's perſon, or his prerogative, or ſtate ? 

A. I never thought ſo. 

2. Was it your object in that Aſſociation to do ſo ? 
A. My object was to procure a Reform in the Houſe of Com- 


mons. 
. You I think was made a Delegate from your ſociety to the 


Britiſh Convention? 

A. Yes. 

©, When you met together the Delegates from the different 
ſocieties in your Convention, did you conſider yourſelves as the 
Parliament of Great-Britain ? 

A. No not at all. We ane to conſider the proper means of 
petitioning Parliament. 

2. Was any thing done, or faid, by the Delegates, fitting in 
the Convention, as if they had aſſumed to themſelves the autho- 
rity and functions of magiſtracy ? | 

A. I could conceive no ſuch thing. 

: Did they exerciſe any functions of legiſlative, or executive 
power ? 

A. No ſuch thing. 

Q: Was there any thing ſaid by any members again the King ? 

A. Not that I know of; not that I heard. 

2. Did you make any laws to bind the people 1 
A. We ſhould have been very fooliſh if we had propoſed ſuch a 


thing. 
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. What appeared to you to he the object? 
A. To procure a Reform in the Commons Houſe of Partia« 
ment. | 
A How were you to do it? 
A. By a petition. 
9, Was that ſaid among the members of the Convention? 

A. Yes; and ſeveral petitions were ſent previous to the meeting 
of the Britiſh Convention, 

9, What number did the Britiſh Convention conſiſt of ? 

A. About two hundred. 

2. Had you provided yourſelves with arms to attack the ma- 
giſtracy and government of the country ? 

A. We had not. 

2: Were the Delegates — to reſiſt the magiſtraey by 
force? 

A. Not at all; when the magiſtrates came to diſperſe the Bri- 
tiſh Convention the ſecond day, they did not reſiſt them when 
the Sheriff ſhewed his authority: he took the Chairman by his 
hand and took him out of the chair; he ſaid he was doing no- 
thing illegal, and would not leave the chair till the Sheriff took 
him forcibly out. 

2. If you had confidered that you were doing that which was 
illegal and diſhonorable for a ſubject to do, ſhould you have 
done it? 

A. No; we ſhould have refrained from it. 

2. Should you have done it if you had thought it likely to be 
dangerous to the King's government, or perſon ? 

4. No; I never meant any ſuch thing, I had no ſuch inten- 
tion ? 

A. Do you think there were any other perſons in your ſociety 
who meant any ſuch thing ? 

A. I never did; for it was always underſtood, that our ſociety 
was to obtain a Reform in Parliament. 

: What fort of perſons did the Convention conſiſt of? 

A. There were people of all ranks belonging to the ſocieties; 


moſt of the poor claſs of people. 
9. Were there any reputable tradeſmen belonging to it ? 
K 2 A. Les; 
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A. Yes; there were ſome very reputable gentlemen among them. 

DL. People of good character, ſober lives, and morals? _ 

A. Moſt of them were men of ſober lives and morals. 

9. Was there any propoſition made in the Convention, in your 
preſence, during the time you attended it, that led to aſſuming any 
authority of your own ? 

A. No; we never thought of any ſuch thing. 
| ; George Roſs, 

Re-Examined by Mr. Garrow. 

9. It would not have occurred to me to aſk you, whether you 
were a traitor, or your aſſociates declared themſelves to be ſo.— 
Now TI will put ſome queſtions to you, upon what you have 
been aſked. You have told that gentleman that you had no idea 
of afluming the powers of legiſlation by force ? 

A. No ideas of that at all. 
2. You meant merely to procure, or obtain, if you could, a 
Reform in the Repreſentation of the People? 

A. You are very right. 

2. And that by peaccable means? 

A. Yes. | 

D: And that you would have ſhuddered at an idea of force, or 
reſiſtance to the civil power of the country; do I take you right? 

A. Yes; very right. 

©. You had no idea of going farther than a fair, peaceable, 
and orderly application for a redreſs of that which you conceived 

to be wrong? 

A. I will anſwer for myſelf; I had not. 

A: Were you preſent when that Convention came to this reſo- 
lution; and then the proper conſtitutional judges will fay, whe- 
ther you meant it or not? 

That this Convention, confdering the calamitous conſe- 
« quences of any act of the Legiſlature which may tend to de- 
« prive the whole, or any part of the people, of their undoubted right 
4 to meet, either by themſelves, or by delegation, to diſcuſs any 
E matter relative to their common intereſt, whether of a public 
« or private nature, and holding the ſame to be totally inconſiſtent 


« with the faſt principles and ſafety of ſociety, and alſo ſubverſive 
« of 
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« of our known and acknowledged conſtitutional liberties, do 


« hereby declare, before God and the world, that we ſhall fol- 
« low the wholeſome example of former times, by paying no 
« regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt the Conſtitution 
« of our Country, and ſhall continue to aſſemble and conſider 
« of the beſt means by which we can accompliſh a real repreſen- 
« tation of the people, and annual election, until compelled to 
« deſiſt by ſuperior force.” Did you know that the Convention, 
of which you was a member, who ſought all thoſe things by peace- 
ful and orderly means, had come to that reſolution ? 

A. I am not certain whether ever that reſolution was paſſed in 
the Convention. 

: Upon your oath, was not you preſent when it was pro- 
poſed? 

A. I do not recollect that it was propoſed. 

A. Will you ſwear you was not preſent ? 

A. 1 cannot be certain, becauſe the Convention met for ſeveral 


weeks, I believe, and I cannot be certain, whether I was preſent, 


if that was paſled at it, or no. 

A. Can you ſay you were not preſent when ſuch a reſolution 
was paſſed ? 

A. 1 cannot anſwer poſitively to the queſtion, on account of 
the Convention meeting for two or three weeks, and I could not 
get to attend it every day for all the time that the Committee met, 
but I commonly attended two or three hours of every day. T 
cannot recolle& all the different motions that were moved and 
paſſed in the Convention, whether I was preſent at them or not. 

2, I will remind you of ſome others that will ſtrike your me- 
mory better perhaps And we do reſolve, That the firſt notice 
given for the introduction of a Convention Bill, or any bill of 
* 2 fimilar tendency to that paſſed in Ireland, in the laſt ſeſſion 
« of their Parliament, or any bill for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, or the “ Act for preventing wrongous impri- 
<« ſonment, and againſt undue delays in trials in North Britain” 


or in caſe of an invaſion, or the admiffion of any foreign 


troops whatſoever into Great-Britain or Ireland; all, or any of 


p theſe calamitous circumſtances, ſhall be a ſignal to the ſeveral 


K 3 « Delegates 
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e Delegates to repair to ſuch place as the Secret Committee af 
er this Convention ſhall appoint; and the firſt ſeven members 
4 ſhall have power to declare the fittings permanent, and twenty- 
4 one ſhall conſtitute a Convention, and proceed to buſineſs,” — 
Upon your oath, was not you preſent when that reſolution was 
come to? 

A. I think I was. 

Mr, Barre. Attend to this—* The Convention doth hereby 
&« reſolve, that each Delegate, immediately on his return home, 
do convene his conſtituents, and explain to them the neceſſity 
of electing a Delegate, or Delegates, and of eſtabliſhing a 
fund, without delay, againſt any of theſe emergencies, for his or 
« their expence; and that they do inſtruct the ſaid Delegate, or 
« Delegates, to hold themſelves ready to depart at one hour's 


« warning,” Now I fancy I have brought you to recollect 


this ? 

A. T do recollect that from your reading it. 

Q. Now attend—Ng perſons were members of this ſociety 
but perſons of moral life and converſation z reſpectable, orderly, 
and decent Citizens, I think you tald that Gentleman? 

A, That was not my anſwer to the queſtion; he aſked me 
if there were not reputable tradeſmen belonging to that Society, 
J faid yes. 

2. So you underſtood chat queſtion to be, whether there were 
not ſome reputable tradeſmen belonging to that Society? 

A Ves. 

A Was Watt a member of that Society? 

HA. No. 

©. Was Downie? 

A. He was. | 

2. As you have told that Gentleman, upon your croſs-exa- 
mination, that you took the intention WW FOES 

Ar. Gibbs. I ſubmit to your Lordſhips that that i is improper 
That fort of interlarding a queſtion js nat permitted to us even in 
croſs.examnation. 


rd Oy he By i petty ages with you me 
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habitual irregularity; 1 ſtate that as a common excuſe for it al, 
as a ching to be corrected as much as we can. I did not expect 
we ſhould get right i in a moment; let us keep as much within 
bounds as we can; it diſturbs the argument of the examination 
entirely, when it is ſo filled with theſe obſervations. 

Ar. Garrow. I am much obliged to your Lordſhip far the 
kindneſs with which the admonition comes, and for my part, I 
will endeavour to ſubmit myſelf immediately to it. Was you 
there hen it was reſolved, „That the moment of any illegal 
« diſperſon of the preſent Convention, ſhall be conſidered as a 
4 ſummons to the Delegates to repair to the place of meeting 
« appointed for the Convention of Emergency, by the Secret 
Committee; and that the Secret Committee be inſtructed to 
proceed, without delay, to fix the place of meeting? 

A. I think I was preſent at that meeting. 

Ar. Erſtine. It is ſtated that the moment any of thoſe things 
were communicated, they were to be a ſignal for your holding a 
Convention at ſuch a place? 

A. Yes. | | 

2. But what were you to do when you got together in this 
Convention ? | 

A. To petition Parliament to get thoſe grievances redreſſed. 

Mr. Garrow. That Gentleman has aſked you, what you were 
to do when you ſhould be got together upon the ſummons of the 
Delegates. Do you mean to ſtate upon your oath, that you had 
the leaſt apprehenſion that that meeting, in a Convention of 
Emergency, ſummoned by a Secret Committee of Emergency, was 
for the purpoſe of again petitioning Parliament ? 

4. I would never have agreed to the motion upon any other 
terms, 

2. Do you mean to ſtate upon your oath, that you un- 


derſtood that the reſolution which I have read to you, and 


which I will read again“ That we ſhall follow the whole- 
« ſome example of former times, by paying no regard 
« to any act which ſhall militate againſt the Conſtitution 
of our County, and ſhall continue to aſſemble and conſider of 
6 * the belt means by which we can accompliſh a real repreſentation 

K 4 « of 


6 6 
© of the people, and annual election, until compelled 1 to deſiſt by 
c ſuperior force. Do you mean to ſwear that you underſtood 
that to be to meet in ſuch Convention for the purpoſe of again 
petitioning Parliament? 

A. 1 had no other idea. 

E Do you mean to fate, that you underſtood that to be 
the meaning of ſuch a meeting in a Convention of Emer ? 

A. I underſtood it to be that ſome people ſhould be authotfized 
to call a meeting whenever any of thoſe circumſtances ſhould take 
place, and the intention of the meeting would be that of petitioning 
Parliament. 

2, That the Delegates were to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
depart at an hour's warning, for the purpoſe of again petitioning 
that Parliament, which they had — petitioned without 
ſucceſs ? 

Mr. Gibbs. The Convention never had petitioned Par- 
liament. 

Ar. Attorney General, It has been diſtinctly proved in evi- 
dence, that theſe Scotch Societies had __ that more n 
means ſhould be uſed. - * 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Garrow ſtates that * object was to petten 
again that Parliament which the Convention had before petitipned 
without effect Now I am not aware that the . gr _ 
petitioned Parliament. 

Tord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Iris not a ſubjeK to he dehatcd, wn 
it is perfectly clear that juſt in the manner in which 125 queſtion 
was put, the fact was not ſtated. 

Mr. Garrow. Do you mean to repreſent to the Cents 
the Jury, that you underſtood that the Delegates were to hold 
themſelves in readineſs to aſſemble upon an hour's notice, in 
order to petition Parliament upon the diſperſion of the Con- 
vention? 

A. 1 underſtood that the Delegates, ae they got in 
formation that a Convention was neceſſary ta be held, that they 
ſhould immediately repair to a place appointed. ©. 

2 1 r you coden dae! the pur 
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poſe of that ſecond Convention, after the diſperſion of the fir 
was to petition Parliament? 
A. That is what I mean. 
: Let me ſee whether I underſtand you diſtinctly, for 


| God forbid I ſhould miſunderſtand you, or endeavour to miſre- 


preſent you—You underſtood that the Convention of Emergency, 
. Gamrer on tern ae; es. 
an hour's notice, was to petition Parliament? 

A. I never would have agreed to the meeting of any Conven- 
tion, if they meant to oppoſe Parliament; and I underſtood that 
if there was a Convention called again, that they certainly 
would petition Parliament for redrefling the ſuppoſed nne 
which exiſted. 

9. For what purpoſe, after the diſperſion of the exiſting Con- 
vention, was a new Convention of Emergency to be called 
by a Committee of Emergency, to petition Parliament, as you 
underſtood it ? 

A. I underſtood they would petition Parliament, that although 
their petition was rejected, they would ſtill continue, they would 
rr 
the rejection of a petition or two. 

2. 80 that though the firſt petition ſhould be rejefted, and 
the Convention difperſed by force, yet you underſtood there was 
to be. a Committee of Emergency to call a new Convention of 
Emergency, and fo go on again petitioning, though they ſhould 
have their petitions again rejected? 

A. I underſtood that the Friends of the People meant to petition 
Parljament till they ſhould gain their end. 

©. Then why did not the Society of the Friends of the People 
go on petitioning Parliament, without ſending Delegates to a 
Britiſh Convention for the purpoſe of effecting theſe reforms ? 

A. One of the reaſons for that was, it was noticed that a peti- 
tion for Parliamentary Reform gid not ſpecify any particular 
reform, and that was one of the reaſons for a Convention as I 
underſtood it, to ſpecify the particular reform in their petitions 
And likewiſe what ? bs 
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; 4. Ido not cold what I was going to fa 1 12 
n 
Arthur M*Ewan (ſworn) 982 K 
Examined. by Mr. Garrow. a f 
2 ans adorns? 2 
A. At the Water of Leith. | 
Were you. a Delegate at the Britiſh Convention, which BW * 
aſſembled at Edinburgh? | 1 + + | * 
L of t 
1 Did you and the mecing of that Convention? of 1 
A. Sometimes. p 
. Were there any Committos for the purpol of managing wie 
the buſinefs of this Convention? 4 
A. believe there were. W. 
2 Are you now fr dug 9 the ne i which you 1 
uſually take an oath? 1193 08 ,14%% | hi, 
A. No. | 
The witneſs was fwora holding up his right bend, while he but 
} Onth was repeated, inflead of the uſual form. 4 
- ©. You was a Delegate of = — eemgicupes ant Wa 
at Edinburgh? 
- Yes. % a — | Mr 
— there-ntty "Odhpmitivis of the Coorenion fo th E 
purpoſe of managing its buſineſs ? of V 
A. I believe there were. | ſome 
O. Did they from time to time report to the Coriventioh A 
itſelf ? E 
A. As to that I do not remember. | | Wn 4 
Q. Do you remember the circumſtance of the Convention 2 
being diſperſed by the Magiftrates? Wa) 
A. Yes. was 
9. After the Convention was diſperſed, do you remember any 4. 
pions nd cn by urges out 6f the WT "FS tan 
A. Yes. ot 1 2 
2. What was meant? oe Lo purp 


4. There was a large Committee aﬀſembled, ; as I faw by 
hand- 
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hand-bills, chat went under the name of the Committee of 
Union. 

N. Of what perſons was that Committee of Union compoſed ? 

4. I cannot inform you as to the names. 

9. Was it compoſed of members of the Convention which had 
been diſperſed? 

A. Some of them were, I believe ſome were not, at leaſt for 
aught I know, 

Y, Were thoſe who, as far as you know, were not members 
of the former Convention, members of the Society of the Friends 
of the People at Edinburgh? 

A. 1 cannot ſay that, becauſe I was not formerly An 
with them. 

2, Was there any other Committee, called a Committee of 
Ways and Means ? 

A. There was another Committee choſen out of the large one, 
which went under the name of a Sub-Committee, and after that 
it was ſtyled in a printed paper a Committee of Ways and Womb 
but who made it out in that form I know not. 

2, Of that Committee which was called the c dune of 
Ways and Means, who were the members? 

A. Mr. Stock, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Aitchiſon, Mr. Bonthron, 
Mr. Downie, Mr. Watt, and myſelf. 

2. Do you remember Watt as a member of that Committee 
of Ways and Means, reading any plan for the purpoſe of effecting 
ſome miſchief at Edinburgh ? 

A. Yes I do. 

D: You had been a member of the Britiſh Convention? 

A. Yes, | 

9. What was the plan which was read in the Committee of 
Ways and Means by Mr. Watt, one of the Delegates, and who 
was a member of that Committee? 

4. The purport of what he read from the paper, as I think, 
Jan thus, that it was 

2. Attend to me a ſingle moment do you know ſor what 
purpoſe, in particular, you were aſſembled at the time that [ng 
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plan was read—was it for anſwering any letter? Do you know 
for what purpoſe this Sub-Committee was choſen ? 

A. The reaſon of chuſing this Sub-Committee, as far as I can 
underſtand it, was to look into the circumſtances of Mr. Skir- 
ving; for this reaſon, that a fortnight before there was a letter 
read that came from him by a man on that large Committee, in- 
timating that there was due to him, from the Friends of the People, 
twenty pounds, and he wiſhed they would make good that pay- 
ment to ſupport his wife and family when he had left the land; 
that was what I conceived the Committee was appointed for. 

9. In that Committee of Ways and Means, was there any 
letter which had come to the Society, or any of its members, 
which purported to be a circular letter which you were then met 
to anſwer. Look at this letter, was this letter produced in the 
Committee of Ways and Means? 

A. If it was, it was not in my preſence, I never ſaw it. 

2. At a Committee of Ways and Means, Watt read 2 
plan ? 

A. Yes, 

2. State what that plan was which Watt read in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means ? 

A. As far as I can recollect, the plan ran in this way—it was 
mentioned there to ſeize the Lord Juſtice Clerk of Scotland, and 
the reſt of the Lords of Council and Seſſion, and the Lord Provoſt 
of Edinburgh; and it alſo mentioned to kindle a fire at the 
Exciſe Office in the New Town, and there were to be parties, 
according to the way that he read that paper; there were to be 
parties ſtationed at the Luckenbooths. 

Mr. Erſkine, Mr. Attorney General, I wiſh to know in what 
way you make this evidence ? 

Mr. Attorney General, It is due from me to ſtate to your 
Lordſhips how. I ſhape the caſe, We have now, as your Lord- 
ſhips recollects proved by a letter of the 17th of May, 1793, 
from Mr. Hardy, by a Mr. Urquhart, who was then going to 
Edinburgh, that he ſent this propoſition to the Convention at 
Edinburgh, to aſſociate; not only that Society with the London 
Correſponding Society, but both with every other Society 

throughout 
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throughout the nation—that in anſwer to that, Mr, Skirving, 
who appears to be the Secretary, in a letter which was found in 
the poſſeſſion of the priſoner, ſtates—< If either you in England, 
« or we in Scotland, ſhould attempt ſeparately the reform which 
« we ſeek to obtain, we ſhould, by fo doing, only expoſe our 
« weakneſs, and manifeſt our ignorance of the corruption which 
« oppoſes our important undertaking.—If we fought only the 
« extirpation of one ſet of intereſted men from the management 
« of national affairs, that place might be given to another ſet, 
« without affecting the vitals adverſe to the ſyſtem of reform.“ 
It then ſtates in general, that they muſt have the whole, and not 
a part---and then he deſires that there might be a general union 
of the people themſelves; he ſays---® haſte therefore,” (addreſſing 
himſelf to the priſoner) © to aſſociate, at leaſt to be ready to 
« affociate.---If then ſuch a broken ftate of things ſhould take 
place, the civil broils that would neceſſarily enſue, would 
« ſoon ſubſide before the united, irreſiſtible voice of the whale. 
Po not, I entreat you, heſitate, thinking ſuch a work pre- 
« mature as yet, but a month, and then it may be too late A 
« malignant party may be already formed, and only waiting for 
the halting of the preſent Managers; it will then be too late to 
« ſeek to ſubject to deliberation, after a party has dared the act 
« of rebellion. If you go no farther than ſeparate meetings in 
« different towns, we will not be able to confide in your confra- 
« ternity, becauſe, while in ſuch a ſtate, you may be but the 
« tools of a faction—-We could have all confidence, and unite 
<« with all affection in one Aſſembly of Commiſſioners from all 
countries of the world, if we knew they were choſen by the 
« unbiaſled voice of the people, becauſe they would come up with 
« the ſame diſintereſted views and deſires as ourſclves, having 
« all agreed to a common centre of union and intereſt ; but we 
* could not confide in fellow-citizens who kept aloof from ſuch 
© union, and would not my affiliate in one DR. and 

« indiviſible family.“ 

Upon the 23d of November, 1793, a letter was written to 
Norwich, by the priſoner, in which he informs the Society at 
Norwich, 4 of the Convention called and now fitting in Edin- 

« burg, 
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burg, for the purpoſe of obtaining a ſpeedy and radical reform 
& in the ſyſtem of Parliamentary Repreſentation, and you are 
© aiſo in poſſeſſion of the circumſtances of our having ſent two 
* Delegates, Margarot and Gerald, to repreſent our increaſing 
« Society, in that reſpectable Aſſembly. The Society for Con- 
« ſtitutional Information has alſo elected two repreſentatives, 
« Yorke and Sinclair, the latter only of whom has gone to 
& Scotland for the diſcharge of his important miſſion,” 

Then he ſtates to the Norwich Society, that the object of the 
preſent letter was to inform them of the important communica- 
tions which their mĩſſion had produced; that it had diffuſed ſpirit 
and reſolution through the different Societies in Scotland]; that 
there muſt be a complete union for the recovery of their rights, 
and the complete renovation of the liberties and happineſs which 
they are entitled to as men, and expect as Britons ;—that an in- 
creaſe of affection, zeal, and confidence — a concert of permanent 
union—a free communication and compariſon of ſentiments and 
intentions, mature deliberation and mutual reliance, are the fruits 
of the meaſures adopted by the friends of liberty in Scotland, and 
ſeconded by thoſe in London and Ireland. 

Then he preſſes the Society at Norwich to rouſe to immediate 
co-operation with thoſe efforts in Scotland, for the general good 
he is defirous to awaken them to a ſenfe of the importance of 
the object they were to purſue, and to perſuade all the Societies 
in England, to have an immediate junction with this federation,--- 
And then he deſires them to ſend a Delegate of their own, in 
order that they may, by a general union, ſo ſtep forward and avow 
their ſentiments, as to enſure a ſpeedy termination of the war, and 


. 4 reſtoration of every right to which Britons and Freemen are 


entitled. 

Your Lordſhips will give me leave to put you in mind alſo, 
that this Society wrote to Sheffield, to Leeds, and I think to one 
or two other places, to fend Delegates to the Convention in Scot- 
land, they did ſend Delegates to the Convention in Scotland; 
and Skirving, whoſe name has before occurred, appears to have 
written circular letters upon the arrival of the Delegates of the 
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two Engliſh Societies, defiring all the Societies to come to- 


gether. 


Your Lordſhips likewiſe recollect, that we have given in evi- 
dence, letters that were written by Hardy, and alſo by Margarot 
and Gerald, who were Delegates in Scotland; and likewiſe let- 
ters written from thoſe Delegates to Hardy, whilſt the Conven- 
tion was fitting. 

Hardy in a letter of the 8th of November, 1793, ſays— That 
« part of your letter which mentioned your viſiting different towns 
« in Scotland, for the purpoſe of promoting the cauſe ;---they 
« were pleaſed with the idea, but they thought that it could not 
« be put in practice, on account of the neceſſary ſupplies, which 
« come in but lowly.” — Your Lordfhips will alſo find that there 
was that ſolemn reſolution made, which has before been men- 
tioned; and from the proceedings of the Society, it is clear that 
they had even laid the plans of future Conventions. 

Your Lordſhips will alſo be pleaſed to recollect that, on the 8th 
of December, 1793, Margarot, who was then in Scotland, writes 
to the Secretary of the London Correſponding Society, a letter. — 
There is alſo a letter of the 22d of December, 1793, in which 
Margarot writes them, to come to very ſtrong reſolutions.— ' 
There is another letter of the 24th of December, 1793, of Skir- 
ving to Hardy, in which he fays—© The time is now arrived, 
« that we muſt ſhew ourſelves worthy of Liberty, or deſervedly 
«loſe it - che oppoſition of our adverſaries, is demonſtration of 
© the propriety and efficacy of the means which we have employed 
© to obtain it.” | | 

Then upon the 20th of January, 1794, your Lordſhip will alſo 
recollect, that at the Globe Tavern they came to preciſely the 
ſame reſolution, as that which was come to in the Convention in 
Scotland, before that Convention was difperſed.—That upon 
any motion in the Houſe of Commons, to prevent the people 
meeting in Societies for Conſtitutional information, the Conven- 
tion ſhould be called immediately ;---and your Lordſhip will alfo 
recullect, that that motion was communicated from Scotland; 
(after the Magiſtrates had interfered) by a letter which has beeti 


Lead, written, I think, by Margarot or Skirving,-in which they 
| 2 ſtate 


| conſtitute the great body of evidence in the cauſe,---I confeſs for 
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Rate that that reſolution was. come to, leaving out) © in caſe ef 


invaſion.” And they ſtate that letters will not ſafely communicate 
all they have to ſay upon the ſubject, 

_ After the diſperſion of the Convention, theſe Sooletics no lon- 
ger exiſted as a Convention; but the Friends of the People, and 
other affiliated Societies in Scotland, proceeded to form Commit- 
tees of Ways and Means and Union: I have therefore I ſubmit, 
clearly laid a foundation to ſhew that up to this period, all thoſe 
Societies were affiliated, that is the London and Scotch Societies; 
and that it is exceedingly clear, whatever Convention was to be 
called, was to be a Convention both of the people of England and 
Scotland, _ 

This being fo we have alſo laid before your Lordſhips evidence, 
of which I will ſay this. only, that it is evidence to go to the 
Jury, that the affiliated Societies in London, many of the mem- 
bers of them were providing themſelves with muſkets and pikes; 
that the Sheffield Society, which correſponded as well with Scot- 
land as with London, was alſo providing pikes:---then I conceive 
that I am at liberty to prove as a fact in this caſe, the providing of 
pikes, and the actual exiſtence of plans of reſiſtance to the go- 
vernment in Scotland at the ſame time, preciſely upon the fame 
principle as if we were now trying what would be amuch more 
manifeſt overt act, I mean an open rebellion in the country — 
I conceive, upon the principle laid down in Lord Lovat's, and 
other caſes, that there could not be a particle of doubt, that if l 

charged an qpen act of rebellion in England, that I ſhould 

ave been entitled to ſhew-that in fact there was in Scotland, ano- 

ther armed force reſiſting the King! s forces there; even though 

did not ſhew any communication by letter between them, ſo as to 
make it probable that they were co-operating with each other. 

I ſubmit to your Lordſhips, that this is evidence to go before the 
Jury, leaving them to judge of the application that it has. 

Mr. Erſtine. We have been detained here for ſo many days, 
and we, who are of Counſel for the Priſoner, having only been 
diſmiſſed from the Court to have that reſt which nature requires 


without any opportunity of looking at the different papers which 
ones 
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ode, that I am not ſo well prepared as I ought to be, nor is it 
poſſible for any man to be, to follow the Attorney General in the 
connection which he ſeems to labour upon the different documents 
which he has read. As far as I underſtand him, I take it that 
there is nothing that can or ought to conneR the priſoner with the 
proceedings in Scotland, in which he. is fought to be involved. — 
as oe; eee eee 
read, from Skirving 

Mr. Attorney-General, In order that I may fate the thing 
entirely to the Court, I beg to put the Court in mind that we 
have now proved that a circular letter which was to call this Con- 
vention, has been actually found in Scotland, and that that is g 
circular letter which is written after reſolutions which ſtate that 
they are to have a Conventiorl of the people. 

Mr. Erſtine. I ſuppoſe the Attorney- CONTI 
as evidence of the firſt branch. 

Mr. Attorney General, Ves. 

Mr. Erſkine. Then we will admit it. f 

Mr. Garroto, to M*Ewen. [ believe we left off at that part 
of Watt's plan, that had ſtated a lg fi a ow 
Exciſe-office in the xew town? 

A. Yes; that a fire was to be kindled at the Exciſe Office; and 
a party .of men to be ſtationed at the Luckenbooth, a party at 
wir gd eee 
tary from the garriſon, 

2, From the Caſtle at Edinburgh? 

A. Yes. Whey they came down paſt the booth, the men 
that were ſtationed upon the head of the booth, according as 
his plan ran, they were to come in behind them, and the men, 
ſtationed at the Luckenbooth, were to take them in the front, and 
ſo ineloſe them between two parties ;\as far as I eould under- 
ſtand the paper read to us, there were different parties, as was 
mentioned, who were to ſeize the different -banking-bouſes in 
Edinburgh, and Commiſſioners were to be appointed for to go 
and demand the caſh from the banks: That is, as far as I recol 
lect, the purport of that paper, which he read at that tine. 
Vor, II. L 2 Of 
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K 
thus Nationed, to be compoſed ? 5 

A. I do not know; I Kno not a ſingle individual. 

2. What fort of perſons, or belonging to what fort of So- 
aver Gans rv aide? 
A. What I thought upon by his plan was, eas mend e 62 
be dane by the Friends of the People; but at the fame time ! 
did not, know a ſingle individual hat wrongs in ſuch an 
affair, 

Lord Ghief Fuſtice Eyre, Did he ay who the people were 
that were to execute this ? | 
A, Hedid not, 

Ms, Cena, This plan of ware I undertand you, wa 
read at a meeting of thy; Cite? 

A, Yes; but I look upon it to be totally drawn up by him- 
ſelf; I never faw it till that night when he produced it. 

2, How many members of the Grand Cammittee might be 
preſent when Watt read his firſt plan ? | 
A. There were five, I think: a Mr, Stock, myſelf, Wat, 
Downie, and Bonthron. 

IT Oy es Committee of Ways and Means 
gompoſed? _ 244 

2. 80 that there were five aut of thaſe ſeven e 

A. Ves. 

9. When Watt read this Paper, * paſſed upon it in the 
Cominittee? 1 

1 Ne farther gaſſed pen it dun that I objected to ib es foo 
as I underſtood he had done reading; I faid I would by no 
means agree to any thing that was to diſturb. the peace, or that 
tended to ſhed the blood of my countrymen; Mr. Bonthron 
agreed along with me; he ſaid, by no means; and, finding we 
made oppoſition to that paper, there was no further comment 
nnn 4 
2. Do you remember, at any other time, Mr. Watt pro- 
. the fame plan with any enlargement, or any new 
| * 
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2. When? 

4 One ofthe lat ties that I was at that Commits the 
Jaſt, or laſt but one; I am not poſitive which, | #4 

2. How many perſons were preſent ? FL 

4 1 cnn cola: but it was 8 3 night when the Come 
mittee uſed to meet, F 2 
2. The Great or Sub-Committee ? 

A. The Sub-Committee, 

9. What was the plan propoſed by Wa u that Sub-Com- 
mittee meeting ? 

A, It was rather a copy of 5 prodlunation;.00- 1 eallafted i. 
prohibiting all farmers, dealers in corn, meal, or hay, to re- 
move the fame from their reſpectiye places. of abode, nadir poln 
of death. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was you proſent at _ meeting 
too ? 

A. Yes. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre, c 

A, I could not recollect; nnn 
that Committee altogether. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, Was it the next night aber, or 
later ? 

A, I rather think it might be two weeks after that, \ 

Mr. Garrow, This proclamation forbids all farmers, dealers 
in corn, meal, or hay, to remove the ſame under pain of death? 

A, Yes; and alſo to all gentlemen reſiding in the country, 
not to leaye their reſpective habitations for a greater diſtance 
than three miles, under the ſame penalty; theſe, as far I can re. 
collect, were the contents of that paper. 

2, Was there any thing nnn 
jeſty? 

A, On the other kd of the paper here was cap fan Ad 
dreſs to his Majeſty, 

An Foe what purpoſe? . & 

L 3 


4 On 
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A. Ordering him to diſmiſs his preſent Miniſters, and to put 
an end to this bloody war, or he might expect bad conſequences; 
it either ran this way that he might expect bad conſequences, 
e e «Apps e I could not underſtand 
V. — tio proclamation, neared Wa) dne 
ſentation, in that Committee, to be carried into execution ? 

A. The paper mentioned, I think, that this copy of an Ad- 
dreſs was to be ſent to his Majeſty the morning after the attack, 

2. Was the attack, that you deſcribe, the e the fol. 
diers from the Caſtle, &c. ? 

A. I could enn ee tn 
ſtrengthen that plan which he had read in the former Committee. 

2. Was it explained by him, in the Committee, what was to 
be done with . e debe e 4 

A. No. — 2 | 

2 Nor with the magiſtrates b 
Al He did not enter into particulars. | 

2. Upon his propoſing the ſecond plan, what paſſed about it ? 

A. There was nothing paſſed upon it, for when he had read 
that paper, I ſaid, Mr. Watt, theſe things do not belong to the 
cauſe of reform, and I would by no means _= to any ſuch 
things, 

-&. „„en at 
Edinburgh! 

A. Yes, . 

. Was you preſent at „„ ſolemn 
reſolutions? 

A. No; I was not. 

- BH: — pf of Ge wane of Orrock ? 

n 

Y. Do you ne nee he received from Watt to 
ſarm̃ any offenſive inſtruments of any ſort ? 

A. Yes; Mr. Watt called upon me one day, and wiſhed me 
to take a walk to Robert Orrack's z when I went there, he told 
him that he wiſhed him to make ſome pikes, and, as far I can 
recalled, Orrock drew a _—_ upon the table, or ſomething, 

1. 2 Wha; 
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ne * d N 10 0 
A. A ſmith; OA, 

EA Did be reſide in the nelghbourhobl ef Edinburgh 2 

A. Yes; within a mile. He ſketched it out upon a flate, or 
upon a board; he ſaid he had four thoufand to ſend to Perth, be- 
. 14.06. ig vcr 
that I remember: 

2. Do you know that; in point of dad, Orrock did make 
ſome pikes for Watt, in conſequence of that order? © 

A. I only knew it ſince Orrock was in confinement. 

2. Do you know of any having been found in Watt's or Or- 
rock's houſes ? 

A. I never ſaw one of them. 

A You mentioned a perſon of the name of Stock, who was 
preſent at this laſt IBF Med 8 

A. Yes. 

9. Du Mr. Stock, at that time, mention an plce e w 
he was going ? 

A. 1 remember he did; he ſaid, as fr as I can rcollec, that 
he was either going to London, or to Briſtol. | 

2, Did he mention any perſon in London in particular, upon 
whom he intended to wait, en .. 
reſpondence with Mr. Watt? 

A. He ſaid by deſire of Mr. Watt that be would wait upon 
Mr. Hardy, ws, War Sadag © HON APIS 
Hardy. 

2. For what purpoſe was he to wait upon Mr, Hardy? | 

A. As far as I could underſtand it, Mr. Stock faid he would 
take a letter to Mr. Hardy, and that he would do every thing in 
his power to eſtabliſh a correſpondence between the t y- o. 

2. What two, do you mean Hardy and Watt! 

A. Yes; as far as I underftood him 

QA Do you remember Stock writing 88 as 2 plan 
of correſpondence between himſelf and any other perſon? » - 

A. I remember he took a ſheet of paper and divided it; he 
marked upon one ſide, the Ariſtocrats are doing ſo and ſo, on 
ger" th that is all I can recollect of it. 

L 3 2 What 


wm 1 
9. What was that paper repreſented to be for ? 7-2 ; 
A. Watt wiſhed a correfpondence between Hardy and him ; he 
mentiohed that he wiſhed to correſpond in a ſaſe method; and he tra 
rn bn this 02: 6:09 how he: avight corrclpond in fafety z that . 


was the plan he mentioned. L 
2, Was any thing faid at that meeting of Stock's calling you 
again upon Watt on the ſubje& of his going to. London ? ind 
A Watt ſaid if he would call upon him next day, he ſhould = 
have the letter, 4 
A: Did you ſee any thing more of Stock? W: 

A. I never ſaw any thing more of him after that. Jud 
Arthur M*Ewan, p 

Croſs- examined by Mr. Erftine. 4 

9. Whether any letter was ever written to Mr. Hardy you 8 

do not know? A 
A. No. 8 
9. Or whether Mr. Hardy ever deſired his correſpondence i 4 
you do not know ? = 
AI know nothing about it. what 
. Friends of the 4 
People in Edinburgh)? liam, 
A. I was of a Society at the Water of Leith. 2 

( 


2. What was this Sub-Committee at which Watt, Downic, W © 
and other perſons attended ? =" 
A. A Sub-Committee, which 1 looked upon to be for be 4 
purpoſe of looking into the finances of Mr. Skirving, for this V 
reaſon, that Skirving had wrote a letter that there was twenty migh 


pounds owing to him. reuti 
E What was the object of your Society? form 
A. A Parliamentary Reform. land 
2, What number did your Society conſiſt of? of th 
A I ſuppoſe about twenty. cla? 
& Was you in the Convention? | 4. 
*  £ Yes. 


L 4 
E How many of the meetings dd you tend in the Con to be 
SRC RAL? * 


A, I could 


le 
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. I could not ſay; I might be half a dozen nights there. 

: Was you there when it was diſperſed, when the i 
trates came in ? | | 

A. Yes. 

9. During all the time you attended this Convention, did 
you ever hear, from any of the members, any fuch talk as Watt 
indulged himſelf in at the Committee ? 

A. Never. 

| 9, Would you have ſet your foot intg the 8 if 
Watt, or any body elſe, had been talking of ſeizing upon the 
Judges, and ſending an Addreſs to the King? | 

A. No. 

Q: You would not have done ſuch a thing, would you ? 

« No. 

. Was there any thing of that fort in the Couventign ? 

A. No. a 

Q: You never ſaw any thing of that ſort? 

A. No. | 

9. From all you ever ſaw or heard of the members there, 
what do you believe the Convention met to do ? | 

A. As far as I could underſtand it, they met to obtain a Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

2. How did you underſtand, from the general conyerſation 
and debates in the Society, en ſet about obtain - 
ing that? 5 

A. By a petition. | 

Q. Don't you recollect it was faid, that although Parliament 
might not be diſpoſed, as it had not been diſpoſed to liſten to 
petitions of ſmall bodies of men, when no ſpecific plan of re- 
form was propoſed, yet if a vaſt number of the people of Eng- 
land were to agree upon a plan, and point it out to the attention 
of the Parliament, vey probably it would meet with better ſuc- 
ceſs ? 

A. I do not remember that. | 

N. Were they to have petitioned that night, or how was that 
to be done ? 


A. That very night when the Convention was diſperſed, it 
L 4 was 


* 
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Was to have come under conſideration, either to petition the 
Houſe of Commons, or the King, as far as I can recollect. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Had there been any notice N of 
ſuch a motion? 

A. It was given the night before, as far as 1 . 

Ar. Erſtine. You * ſo in bem Convention ? 

A. Yes. 
Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Don' t you confound that witle an 


| Addreſs to the Nation? 


A. I do not recollect that. 

My. Erſkine. Hove you len th book be 

A. No. 

2 Or heard them read? 

A. No; 9 ads ſubject; I neve? 
eorreſponded with any man upon the ſubject. 

. How may A — . 

A. 1 could not ſay. 

2. But how many do ne 

A. Near two hundred, I dare ſay. 

©. Had you ever any arms ? 

A. I never ſaw one. 

2, In any of the debates, that took place among the mem- 
bers of that Convention, was it ever propoſed that they ſhould 
arm themſelves to overturn the Government ? 

A. I never heard it. 

: Was any thing faid to that effect in the Ce, ? 

A. I never heard it in the Convention. 

2. Was it ever propoſed that they ſhould have arms, in order 
to defend themſelves againſt the magiſtracy, and to inſiſt upon 
making laws inſtead of the Parliament? 

A. I never heard of arms in one place or rere till Watt 
aſked me to go that day to Mr. Orrock's. 

Q. Did Watt ever ſay any thing of that ſort in Fe Chaves. 
tion when you was there ? 

A. I do not know. 

A. Was he a member of the Convention? 

4. That I do not know any thing about. 
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2. As ſoon as Watt mentioned this, you ſay you rejected 
it with indignation ? 
A Yes; Mr. Bonthron and me rejected it. 
2. What ſort of people did your Society conſiſt of 3 
A. Working people. 
9. In your Society was it ever propoſed or debated among 


you to overturn the Government ? 

r 

Q: What fort of a reform was it you wanted? 

A. The reform moſt of them ſpoke of was univerſal ſuf- 
frage, and annual Parliaments ; ſome were of that way of think- 
ing, ſome for triennial Parliaments, as ſettled at the Revolution. 

2. What did you underſtand by univerſal ſuffrage ? 


"0 The poogont large tf have the hee of their repreſenta- 


tives. a 
9. Was it ever debated, or was it ever propoſed that the 
King's perſon or his throne were to be touched ? | 
A. I never heard that mentioned. 
9. Was you to petition for any alteration in the Houſe of 
Lords, or any thing of that fort ? 
A. No; to petition the Houſe of Commons, or the King, 


Arthur M*<Ewan, 
Re- examined by Mr. Garrow. 

9. What was the Committee of Union for ? 

A. I can give no information as to that. 

: Upon your oath, was not the Committee of Unlon after the 
diſperſion of the Britiſh Convention, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh- 
ing a new Convention, a Convention of Emergency? 

A, Upon my oath I never heard at all, I never was in it but 
that night when the letter was read from rege I was never 
in it but that night I mentioned. £ 

2: O then, a Sub-committee formed out of the Committe of 
Union ? | 

A. The firſt night I was in that Committee, which is led a 
Committee of Union, that letter was read from Skirving ;---the 


next night again I was appointed a member of this Sub-committee, 


and 
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and what was going on in that Committee of Union I know 
not. | | 
9. Do you mean to repreſent that the purpoſe of the Commit- 
tee of Union, as well as that of Ways and Means, was only rela- 
tive to Skirving's letter about his own finances. I aſk you, was 
it not for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a fund for a new Con- 
vention ? 1 | 

A. All the tranſactions I ever faw was in that light. 

2. You can give no account what the Cammitttee of Union 
was for? 

A. No; I was never in but that night that. I was appointed 2 
member of the Sub-commitice. 

Q.: You would not have gone into the Convention, if you had 


had an idea of employing any force, or touching the King's Ma- 


jeſty, or at all encroaching upon the Conſtitution, or producing 
in ſhort, a Reform, but by pzaceable means ? 

A. No. 7 

2. Did you know that your Convention had reſolved :— 
That this Convention, conſidering the calamitous conſequences 
« of any act of the Legiſlature, which may tend to deprive the 
<« whole, or any part of the people, of their undoubted right to meet, 
< either by themſelves, or by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter rela- 
« tive to their common intereſt, whether of a public or private na- 
ture; and holding the ſame to be totally inconiiſtent with the firſt 
principles and ſafety of ſociety; and alſo ſubverſive of our known 
« and acknowledged Conſtitutional liberties ;---do hereby declare, 
tc before God and the world, that we ſhall follow the wholeſome ex- 
« ample of former times, by paying no regard to any act which 
« ſhall militate againſt the Conſtitution of our country; and ſhall 
continue to aſſemble and conſider of the beſt means by which 
« we can accompliſh a real repreſentation of the people, and an- 
© nual election; until compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior force?“ 

A I donot remember any ſuch thing. 

2, Do not you know that with great ſolemnity, the . 
tion had come to that reſolution? 

4 No, I do not know that. 


Did 


2 


1. 
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2. Did you not know that the Convention had reſolved, that in 
certaih emergencies, they ſhould declare their int perma- 
nent? 

A. No, I did not know that neither. 

A. Nor that it ſhould be conſtituted, and proceed to buſineſs, 
as ſoon as twenty-one ſhould be met? 

A. No. 

2. Did you not know that the Convention reſolved that the 
Delegates were 'to hold themſelves ready to depart at an hour's 
warning, and to repair to the place of meeting appointed by the 
Committee of Emergency. Did you? 

A. I have heard of that, but only know of that by hearſay. 

2 You have heard the Delegates were to meet at an hour's 
notice? b 

A. I heard it mentioned that they were to have another Con- 
vention, and that the Society were to get information reſpecting 
that other meeting, | 

D. That they were to be furniſhed with information? 

A. That they were to get information. 

A. Who was to furniſh them with it? 

A. I do nat know, 

2. Upon your oath, do . know it was to be a Conven- 
tion of Emergency? 

A. No. 

: The purpoſe of this new Convention, I take it for granted, 
was only to petition Parliament for a reform? 

A. That was the purpoſe of the Society I belonged to. "We 

9: And that was to be the purpoſe of the new Convention? 

A. I could not ſay as to that at all. 

A, This gentleman has got you to fay, that you would not 
have remained for a moment in the Convention, if you had had 
the idea of any force being employed ;---upon your oath, how 
came you toattend a ſecond meeting of the Sub-committee, with 


Watt, who had propoſed a plan for drawing down the Soldiers 


from the Caſtle, in order to have them ſurrounded by the Friends 


of the People, and for carrying that firſt plan into execution,--- 
How 
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How came you to meet r Rs nenn 
efilarging upon that plan? 

A. I did not know that he would repeat it again. 

2, Did you go and inform any Magiſtrate of ſuch a plot? 

A: No, but I informed the Sheriff. | 

2. Did you inform the Sheriff of the firſt fun, before Ware 
communicated the ſecond ? 

A. No- | 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. You ate aſking cis ma to go the 
length of convicting himſelf of High Treaſon.---The Court 
ought to take care in the examination of a witneſs, that he is not 
called upon to accuſe himſelf. He is upon very perilous ground. 
Tam not᷑ quite ſure that you would be permitted to make uſe of 
a man's evidence againſt himſelf ſo obtained, or I would not hav? 
permitted it to have gone on fo long. 

Mr. Garrow. It has been examined to on the other fide. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. It is difficult to ſay that a queſtion 
ſhould be afked on one fide, which ſhould not be controverted by 
examination on the other ſide ;---witnefles therefore ſhould un- 
derſtand what they ſubject themfetves to. 

M<Ewan. My Lord, I am not acquainted with theſe dogs 
aid J hope your Lordſhip will protect me. 


William Middleton (ſworn) by holding up the hangs 
| Examined by Mr. Garrow.. 

9. Did you ſearch the houſe of Watt, who was executed at 
Edinburgh? 

A. Yes, I ſearched his houſe upon the 15th of May, laſt. 

2. Did you find any pikes in his houſe ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Erſkine. This was after Mr. Hardy was taken up. 

Mr. Attorney General. It has now been ſpoken of, that Watt 
gave orders for pikes---we {hall be able to prove by the time at 
which the orders were given, that it was before Hardy was * 
prehended. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. That cannot be adnitted, 


( The Gurt was about to adjourn, ) 
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Mr. Erſkine. My Lords, this is the fourth day that my friend 
Mr. Gibbs and myfelf, have ſtood undoubtedly in a very anxious 
ſituation there has been a moſt voluminous body of written 
evidence, all of which has not been printed; copies of that part 
which is unprinted, have not as yet reached me:---there have 
been twodays ſpent in hearing parol evidence; and we being but 
two aſſigned as counſel for the priſoner, have been obliged con- 
ſtantly to be engaged in Court, in croſs-examining the witneſſes 
for the Crown z and your Lordſhips very well know, that the 
eroſs- examination of the witneſſes, preſents a great feature of our 
caſe on the part of the priſoner,---A great deal of that has fallen 
upon me:---your Lordſhips muſt be ſenſible it is impoſſible I 
could at the time of croſs-examining a witneſs, take any particular 
note of what he has ſaid. When the evidence for the Crown was 
near cloſing, as I thought, I humbly requeſted of your Lordſhips 
for the indulgence of an hour or two to look over the papers;--- 
your Lordſhips were pleaſed to grant my requeſt, which I conſi- 
dered as a perſonal civility to myſelf. -I was prevented by ex- 
treme ſickneſs, from availing myſelf of thoſe two hours, for | was 
extremely ill, and nothing leſs than a caſe of this magnitude could 
have brought me into this Court. Since that time I haye not had 
natural reſt, for I have not got home till between two and three 
o'clock in the morning, and haye been here again at nine; ſo that 
I can ſay with a ſafe conſcience, I have not had an opportunity of 
caſting -my eye upon any part of the evidence, though I truſt I 
have ſomething of the general reſult of it in my mind.—T ſhould 
hope under theſe circumſtances, the priſoner may be indulged 
with ſome opportunity, for my friend Mr. Gibbs and myſelf, to 
arrange our papers, and conſider them together as Counſel for 
the priſoner, before we are called upon to make our defence: 
and it is neceſſary to do this, not for my addreſs to the Jury only, 
but it is neceſſary when I addreſs the Jury, that I preſent them 
the priſoner's caſe, that depends much upon the arrangement of 
the evidence ;—and I feel myſclf in no condition to do this, either 
jn a manner that is reſpectful, or fit for the Court, or for the fafety 


ol the priſoner.—I do not wiſh to impoſe any particular time, but 


merely 
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merely to leave it to the indulgence and juſtice of the Court, per- 
fectly ſure when I leave it there, I leave it in a fafe place. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. I feel the weight of your obſerva- 
tions, of the difficulty under which you labour, in an extraordi- 
nary caſe, which can hardly be judged of by the common rules on 
which we proceed in cafes of this nature -- the Court are of a 
diſpoſition to give you all the indulgence they poſſibly can, be. 
cauſe there is a vaſt maſs of evidence, the caſe ariſes out of the 
evidence, and it is fit the caſe ſhould be thoroughly canvaſſed,— 
At the fame time, it 1s certainly notorious that the great bulk of 
that evidence has been in print a great while, and I cannot believe 
that it has not been very well canlidered as far as it has bcen in 
print,---I am ſure that muſt be underſtood, 

Now I will tell you very fairly, if the queſtion was only the 
perſonal accommodation of yourſelf and Mr. Gibbs, at the ex- 
pence of the perſonal. convenience of myſelf, my Lord, and my 
brothers, I am quite ſure we ſhould have no difficulty in the ſa- 
crifice of our perſonal convenience ;---but there is a great deal 
more in the caſe,---we have a Jury who have been thrown into 
the molt arduous ſervice that eyer I faw a Jury engaged in; they 
have borne it in a manner that does them infinite hanour, and J 
have no doubt but that as far as it is neceſſary that they ſhould con- 
tinue in the ſituation they are in, that they will bear it chearfully. 
have ſeen ſuch a ſpecimen of their behaviour, that I cannot 
entertain a doubt of that; but that we could give you an abſo- 
lute ſuſpenſion of the buſineſs in the ſituation that we are in, upon 
the terms af keeping the Jury in the ſituation in which they muſt 
be kept, is a thing that jt is perfectly impoſſible for us to think of, 
Now this occurs to me, my brothers will conſider of it I merely 
throw it out for their conſideratiqn.---Y ou are men of honour, 
you will tell ys whether you really domean to call witneſſes, or tq 
take the caſe upon the ground upon which it is already made :--- 
If you mean to call witneſſes, you may call them to-morrow; you 
may go on with the caſe as far as it will be negeſſary for you to go 
on, to fill up all the time that ought to be filled up, leaving only 
a part of Sunday, the common interval of reſt, without our keep- 
ing the Jury in a ſituation ta do nothing,---If you do not mean 
ta” 
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to call witneſſes, but mean to leave the caſe with the obſervations 
which ariſe upon the evidence that is before the Court, we will 
go as far as we can;---but if witneſſes are to be called, and you 
deſire not to addreſs the Jury immediately, you muſt immediately 
begin to examine your witneſſes, as ſoon as they have cloſed on the 
part of the Crown; and fill up the time that will intervene between 
that time, and the time when you will be ready to go on with your 
addreſs to the Jury.—In that way I think we ſhall put the Jury 
under no unneceſſary hardſhips, becauſe whether they hear the 
witneſſes before or after the ſpeech, is a matter of no impor- 
tance to them, | 

Mr Erſkine, I ſhould be afraid to take upon myſelf the ex- 
periment of trying a cauſe, particularly of this magnitude, in a 
manner totally different from any that ever occurred in the an- 
nals of this country, I ſhould be afraid to begin an experiment 
of that ſort, more eſpecially when Counſel in a capital caſe; be- 
cauſe undoubtedly the eyidence comes with infinitely more weight, 
and I mean by weight the proper weight evidence ought to have, 
the bearing of it upon the caſe when ſtated by the Counſel, whe 
is to introduce it; and much of the effect of evidence is loſt, and 
much diſtorted by the 'croſs-examination of Counſel, until the 
true bearing of it is explained, I do not propoſe that which can 
be properly termed a ſuſpenſion of the trial, that could throw that 
ſort of inconvenience upon the Jury, which would, I am ſure, give 
me as much pain as any body in the world but your Lordſhips 
will recollect the Attorney General in opening his caſe, (I am 
ſure I think as highly as it is poſſible of the ability of the Attorney 
General, and of themanner in which he performed his duty) he 
found it neceſſary undoubtedly to ſpend nine hours in the opening 
of that caſe,---the priſoner moſt unqueſtionably may expect an 
equal time, if it were neceſlary, far his Counſel to take the ſame 
courſe in opening his caſe and if I were thrown upon it in the 
preſent moment, not having a ſufficient recollection of the great 
points of the evidence, if | were put upon ſpeaking to the Jury, 
I might take that courſe of reading at great length, great numbers 
of papers ;---whereas, if I had the opportunity of a few hours 
More, which is the nature of my application, merely to arrange 
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my papers, and to ſelect ſuch as, in the judgment of my learned 
friend and myſelf, are ſufficient to do this as it ought to be done, 
it would fave time, | 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre, I dread the explanation of a few 
hours; Mr, Attorney General, what further gvidence have you 
to produce ? | 
Mr. Attorney General. I think my evidence will not take up 
more than forty minutes. 

Mr. Erſkine, I do not know whether your Lordſhips mean 
to fit on Sunday ? | 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I ſhall fit late on Saturday night, I 
ſay nothing of Sunday. | | 

Mr, Erſkine, I am literally at this moment, and I have been 
all day yeſterday and to-day ſo extremely unwell, that I do not 
think if I were called upon to ſpeak for any length of time, I could 
poſſibly ſupport it, ; 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I can eaſily think that to be the 
caſe, and it is a circumſtance I am extremely ſorry for; on the 
other hand, I cannot hazard the ſituation of the Jury, 

Mr. Erſtine. I ſhould be ſorry to put the Jury ta any incon- 
venience.— I do not ſhrink from the buſineſs, I am extremely 
willing to ſuffer any thing, but I aſſyre your Lordſhip that my 
health is extremely ſuffering by it. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What is it you aſk for? 

Ar. Erfkine, As I ſtated before, the Attorney General found 
it neceſſary to conſume nine hours, I ſhall not conſume half that 
time, certainly I think I ſhall not conſume half that time, if ! 
had an opportunity of doing that whigh I hymbly requeſt of the 
Court, that is, of arranging the materials in ſuch a manner, that 
I ſhould be able to make thoſe obſervations which occur to me to 
be the proper obſervatiang to he made, as Counſel for the 
priſoner, 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, We have offered you an expedient; 
neither of you ſay to us whether you can accept it, 

Mr. Gibbs. With reſpect to that expedient, I have no doubt 
to ſay that it 1s utterly impoſſible for Mr. Erſkine and myſelf, in 
the ſituation in whigh we are, reſpecting ourſelves, reſpecting 
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the Court, and reſpecting the Public, and the Juty, it it utterly 
impoſſible for us to think of that, becauſe if any thing adverſe 
ſhould happen when we have taken ſuch a gy. the ps 4 Tr 
will lie upon us. | 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. That ! it may not be in your: judg - 
ment a deſirable thing is very well, but that there is any other 
objection to it, I cannot agree to. Whether the caſe is 
taken upon the ſumming up of the evidence, or whether it 
is taken upon the opening of the evidence, is as to all legal 
purpoſe the ſame ; I can ſee no difference: it may make a vaſt 
difference in your judgment, as to what is the beſt manner and 
the beſt method of laying your caſe before the Jury; undoubtedly 
we are aſſiſting the priſoner by putting the Counſel in a ſitua- 
tion to do his buſineſs in the beſt manner, by propoſing it thus; 
whereas if they were put upon doing it in the ordinary courſe, 
they would lie under a peculiar difficulty and diſadvantage. Mr. 
Erſkine has not yet told us what he aſks. 

Mr. Erſkine. Since it is put expreſsly to me, I ſhall pro- 
poſe, unleſs the Jury profeſs it a very ſerious inconvenience ta 
them, inſtead of coming in the morning at the time we generally 
come, our coming at twelve o'clock, ſo that the Attorney 
General can finiſh at one. Mr. Gibbs will have the goodneſs to 
take a note of the few facts ſtated by the witneſſes; I ſhall be 
able by that time to come. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Then ſuppoſe we adjourn to eleven 
o'clock, 

Mr. Gibbs. We conceive your Lordſhips will permit Mr. 
Erſkine to open the Caſe of Mr. Hardy; then our Wit- 
neſſes will be examined, and then I ſhall be heard after our 
witneſſes, 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. You will conduct your caſe in the 
manner you think beſt for the intereſt of your Client. 

Ar. Erſkine. J ſhould: be glad if your Lordfhips would allow 
another hour. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I feel ſo much for the duden of 
the Jury, that on their account I cannot think of it. 

Mr. Erſtine. My Lord, I never was placed in ſuch a ſituation 
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n che whole courſe of my practice before, with ſo many Gen» 
tlemen on the other fide; however, I don't ſhrink from it. 

. One of the Fury. My Lord, we are extremely willing to | 
allow Mr. Erſkine another hour, if your Lordſhip think | 
proper. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice . 40 the Jury ak it for you, I will 
not refuſe you | 


- now being Half 707 One & Clock, on ee Morning, tht 
Court adjourned to Twelve 0 Clock. 
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SESSION. HOUSE, N THE OLD BAILEY. 

Saturday, November the f, 1794. 


| PRESENT; . 
Lord Chief Juſtice EYRE; 880 
Lord Chief Baron MACDONALD; 0 
| Mr. Baron HOTHAM; bund 
Mr. Juſtice BULLER; be 21 
N tnf Juſtice GROSSE; * 
And others his Majeſty's Juſtices, &c. ) 
Thomas Hardy ſet to the bar. 25 


Vr. Attorney General. T am now going to call a witneſs to 
prove that a paper was found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Thelwall, 
ind alſo to prove that another paper of the fame ſort was found 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Mattin, being of the hand-writing of 
Martin. Theſe papers were found after the apprehenſion of Mr. 
Hardy. When I have proved that the papers were found in the 
poſſeſſion of Martin and of Thelwall, I ſhall then go on to prove 
by a witneſs or two, whom I ſhall call for that purgoſe, that 
they exiſted in the poſſeſſion of each of them long before the 
apprehenſion of Mr. Hardy: they purport upon the face of 
hem to be prepared for the General Meeting of the Corre- 
ſponding Society, upon the 14th of April, 1794, at Chalk 
Mr. Gibbt. Your Lordſhip ſees that the evidence offered is 
that theſe papers, after the apprehenſion of Mr. Hardy, were 
found in the poſſeflion of Mr. Martin and Mr. Thelwall, merely 
that they were in their poſſeſſion, not that they were ever uſed. 
by them—it-does not appear but that they might have got into 
their poſſeſſion again, but ſimply that they were in their cuſtody 
s a newſpaper is in my hand this morning, and eee 
other hands. 
Lord Chief Fuftice . yre, The only ground upon which any 
aper is objected to as Evidence, found after the apprehenſiomof 
5 M 2 , the 
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the party, is that by poſſibility the paper might not have exiſted, A. 
or might not have been in the hands of the perſon till after his WM Prifo: 
apprehenſton; that is the only ground upon which the evidence M 
is refuſed; if they remove that ground of objection, it is ad- A. 
miſſible. 

Mr. Gibbs. I underſtand the rule generally to go to any paper 
nnen — A. 
the principle. witne⸗ 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. That goes rather to the effect of 
the evidence, than to the admiſſibility; it being found in the 
poſſeſſion of the parties beſore the * removes in fat 
the objection-. 

Mr. Attorney General. Mr. Martin and Mr. Thelwall, in 
whoſe cuſtody the papers were found, were perſons who, toge- 
ther with Mr. Hardy, were appointed to prepare the proceedings 
for the Chalk Farm Meeting, 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, J obſerved that that goes more ty 
the effect of the evidence, than to its admiſſibility. 
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Mr. Charles bew (ſworn) 
Examined by Jr. Attorney General. 


©. Where did you pd that paper? (/bewing it to the witneſi * 
9. When you apprehended him? 9. * 
A. After he was taken away; I remained to bring away te + x 
papers. 8 9. | 
| IN EAs fn 25d of May, or the morning 5/6 July. 
14th. It was the morning of the 14th. 2 1 
Ar. Gibbs This is certainly an informal mode of proceeding A.M 
I conceive that theſe papers cannot poſſibly attach upon M. 1 
Hardy, as they were found ſubſequent to his being taken into 77 
| Fohn Noft (fworn) 4. H 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 5 2 1 
ench, 
2. Look at that paper ? (/hewing it bo the witneſs}. hand 
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d, A. I found this in Mr. Martin's cheſt in the King's Bench 
's Wl Priſon. 
Mr. Gibbs. When did you find it? 
A. On the 29th of May. 


Mr. William Walker (called 3 


Mr. Attorney General. Look at that paper — 
ine do you know whoſe hand- writing that is? 
A. I believe it to be Mr. Martin's hand-writing. | 
9. Have you ſeen him write ? 8 
A. TLhave. 
(Another paper heron to the — 
: Whoſe hand- writing do you believe that to be ? 
A. I believe that alſo to be Mr. Martin's hand- writing. 
Mr. Gibbs. Did you ever fee Mr. Martin write ?: 
A. Yes; frequently. 
2. You did live in the Adelphi, I believe? 
A. I did. 


Evan Evans (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

N You were confined in the King's Bench Priſon, Ibelleve, 
sr deve? 

A. Yes. 

: When did you leave the King's Bench ? 
de I cannot rightly tell. 

9. How long ago? 
* A. I ſuppoſe fix or ſeven menths ago, [lei en the 3 of 

July. 

2. How long had you been chere? 


inge 4. Near two years. 
5 Do you know John Martin? 
uns Perfectly well. | 

2. Was he a priſoner there ? 

. He was. 


„ 
Bench, ever ſeeing either of the papers now put ino your 


band? 
M 3 4. N 


* 
* 


at Chalk Farm; eee eee er Toi 
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4 remember gerſecdiy well ſceing both the papers, =» 12 

A When was it that you ſaw them ? 

A. I believe about the beginning of April. | 

2. Look at the top of this paper, is whether it was 
before the date there mentioned, or not ? 

A. It was before this time. | os. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Where did you ſee them? a 

A. In the room where Martin was. 

Mr. Attorney General. Had you any converſation with Martin 
at that time? 

A. [ had—he told me he wrote the * for the ede) 


times in the room. 

2. Look at the other paper, and tell my Lord and the Jury 
whether thoſe are the papers which he read ſeveral times in the 
room, or not ? 

A. I really cannot recolleCt ; he often read them to one Pearce, 
who uſed to come to ſee him; he ſaid he wrote the reſolutians 
for Chalk Farm, and that there was plenty of cayenne in them; 
and if they followed his advice or example, there would be warm 
work among them before the month of May was out, 

2. Did you know Pearce? | 

A. Perfectly well. 

©. Did he uſe to come there? 

A. He took the reſolutions from Martin to Chalk Farm. 

Mr. Gibbs. How do you know that ? | 

a I faw Martin give the papers to Pearce. | : 

Mr. Attorney c General. Was Mrs. Evans, your wy with 


you 7 WG AS Kat onto, 2 
A. Ves, ſhe was. juſt 
2, Was Mr. Tour]! preſent. at that time ? 1 
A. He was there when Mr. Martin mentioned about the reſqs = 

uti that he had put plenty of pepper in them, . 

, 9. Dia they ſee theſe papers i; well as you? | : 4 — 
1 1 = 
Did they hear the declarations of Martiny as you have ſtated 7 

dbem, as well as you? * be 

* N 3 A, Ves, 
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A1 ves. bd 40 Ning 1 * a . 4 > | 
Evan Evans. a 2 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
2. What are you? | 


A. I was formerly a grocer. 
2, Were you in the King's Bench ruten for e! 
A. Yes. 
2 For two years, I think you ſay? * 
A. Nearly. N 
Had you any difference with Mr. Martin there ? 
A. We had a difference laſt of all; Mr. Martin wiſhed to have 
the room I was in to himſelf. 
9. I do not want to know the reaſon of your difference—you 
had a violent quarrel ? 8 
A, No; we had no quarrel, only a diſpute. r 
2. You never uttered any expreſſions of reſentment or threats 
againſt him, did you ? 
a Never, 
| Evan Evans, 
: Re. examined by Mr. Attorney General, 


©. Was there a man of the name of Gay in the King's Bench 


Priſon at the time that Martin was there? 

A, There was, 

Mr. Attorney * At the end of Martin 5 dean, he 
mentions Gay, H 
1721 - Ann Evan; (ſworn) 1 


Examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

2 You are the wife of the Gentleman who gov evidence 
juſt now? 

A. Yes, NA | 
12 You attended your huſband, I believe, in the King's Bench 
Priſon ? n 
"4 Ves; I went backwards and forwards to bim. 

+2: Do you know Mr. Martin as ſo Is 
8. 9 Yes; very well, Ions IS LABRN DLL SNS 
F M 4 E Did 
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2 Dil youerer es wir paper befor, ook at them? (few 
ing them to the witneſs. ) 

A. Yes; I have fern. them hoth. 

©. Where may you have ſeen them ? 

A. In the King's Bench. 

2. In whoſe room or poſleſſion ? 

A. In Mr. Evans's room, in Mr. Martin's poſſeflion. 

9. When was it that you ſaw them there; was it before or 
after the month ſtated at the top ? 

A. It was in that month, .. 

N Did you happen to hear Mr. Martin fay any thing re- 
ſpecting theſe papers; and if he ſaid . what was it that 
he did fay ? 
© A. 1 remember hls reading this paper, particularly mention - 
ing that it is not lawful to take up arms againſt the King; 

read the paper through, but there is nothing more that I re- 
collect, as I was paſſing to and fro, but thoſe words. 

2. Did you hear him ſay livin elſe, except what he ſaid 
about the paper? 


„ 


whom he read it. 

©. Was there any talk about Chalk Farm ? 

A. Yes; I heard him mention that he had drawnthe reſolutions 
up for Chalk Farm, 

©. Did he ſay any ching elſe ? 

A. He ſaid if they kept by his bee Goy wins very hind 
ones, for he had put plenty of cayenne law cham, and that there 
would be very warm work. 

. Do you remember à perſon of the name of Pearce conug 


9 9 well; Mr. Martin's Clerk. 

2 bel Martin and Pearce any comveraion about theſe paper 
or Chalk Farm ? 

A. I heard none till he brought the reſolutions printed; Pearcd 
ſaid he had had many of them, but that he had diſtributed them 
_—_— the workmen of a Coach-maker in Lopg-Acre, but that 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hardy had a great many more printed, and that he could 
get more. | 
Mr. Gibls. Your Lordſhips ſee this is not evidence againſt 
Mr. Hardy; in fact, it is not the more evidence for Hardy's 
name being mentioned, than if it was not mentioned. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I do not know that it is. 


Ann Evans, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Gibs. 

A What reſolutions were thoſe that Mr. Martin ſpoke of? 

A. For the meeting of the London Correſponding Society at a 
dancing-room in Tottenham Court Road, and that they removed 
from thence to Chalk Farm. 

Mr. Attorney General. Do you know what feet that is in? 

A. No. 

Ar. Gibbs. Can you ſwear 3 
you ſaw in Mr. Martin's hand? 

A, 1 can. 

Q: Were they ever put into your hand to read? 

A. They were not; but 1 have had them in my hand fre- 
quently. 

D. Since? 

A. No, at that time. 

Df. You have frequently read them? 

A Yes. 

2. You amuſed yourſelf with looking into Mr. Martin's pe- 
pers when he was not there ? 

A. And when he was preſent likewiſe. 

. When you ſpeak of the copies that Pearce ſaid had been given 
among 6 Oo: 2eu. ART T9 Opt 90 WE 
copies of theſe papers ? 

A. They were the reſolutions printed. 

2 But you do not mean that they were copies of thoſe which 
are now put into Court? 

Lard Qi, Foftice Eyre. 1 did not underſtand them to be the 

eriginals, or copies of the reſolutions read at Chalk-Farm, but 
that Martin fad, at the time they ſaw theſe papers, that he had 

prepared 
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prepared the reſblutions for Chalk-Farm, and that the paper 
brought by Pearce was a printed eopy of thoſe reſolutions ; unleſs 
this ſhall turn out to be the original of the * it amounts 
to nothing. 

Mr. Gibbs. 1 know it is not, but 1 A that miſtake 
might ariſe,” * 


" Thomas Toerll (worn) 
Examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 


D. I believe you had the misfortune to be in the King's-Bench 
Priſon about the months of n and April laſt ? 
. Yes. 

2. Do you know Mr. John Martin at all ? 

- A. I know him by frequently ſeeing him in Mr.Evans's mg 
I never knew him before he came there. 
2. That is the huſband D r e now? 

A. Yes. 

9. Did you ever ſee this paper before? ( Bu it to 1 
witneſs, ) 
A. No. 

A Did you hear Martin ſay any thing about the Chalk-Farm 
Meeting ? 

A. I did, | 

9. Be fo good as ſtate what you heard him fay ? 

A. One evening, when I called in at Mr, Event” 8 Din 
Mr. Martin came in. 

2, What month was that in! 

A. I believe in April; jt was ore er four days before the 
Chalk-Farm buſineſs, 
2. State what Mr, Martin ſaid in your hearing, about the 
Chalk-Farm buſineſs ? | 

A. Mr. Martin came in, and the buſineſs of Chalk- Farm ce 
ep; he aſked me if I had read any thing of it—I told him 1 
had not; in converſation, he ſaid he had drawn up, and I think 
he ſaid he had ſent the reſolutions ; I am certain he faid he drew 
mem up, and, he ſaid, if they followed the reſolutions, there 
eee 1 warm work, for he had put in plenty of Cayenne. 
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- 2 Was there a man of the name of Gay in priſon at tat 
time? | 

A. There was, 

2 Were be and Marin much rebel 

A. Very often, | 

Mr. Attorney-General. I will read preſently a reſolution of the 
Conſtitutional Society, relative to that Mr, Gay; his name oc- 
eurs in that letter, and I think he appears Dre 
member to that Society by Mr. Tooke. 

A Did you ſee Pearce there? | f 


A. T have ſeen him there two or three times. * 

©, Perhaps you had not occaſion to oben any particular 
communication between them? | 

A. I had not. 


Ar. Attorney General. Now I take it there is no objeftion to' 
reading the paper; therefore I deſire it may be read, and I would 
beg of your Lordſhips, and the Jury, not only to attend to 
what is left in the paper, but to what is ſtruck 0 * to 
nn 


?J 


| (The paper read.) | * 
4 At a General Meeting of the London Correſponding Society; 
« held at on Monday, the 14th day of April 1794. 
« Citizen in the Chair, 


K Reſolved, That all ſovereign, legiſlative, and judicial powers, 


k are the rights of the people; and though the people have 


c delegated thoſe their original powers to others, in truſt, for the 


te benefit of the community, yet the rights themſelves are re- 


4 ſerved by the people, and cannot be abſolutely parted with by 
e the people to thoſe perſons who are employed to conduct the 
4 bulineſs of the ſtate, - 
« Reſolved, That the Conſtitutian of England is held by the 
c King, Lords, and Commons, and other officers appointed by 
ge the people in tru/t, for the benefit of the people; and though 
# 9 0 1 may regulate and improye the ee — 
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& they catinot alter or ſubvert it without committing treaſon 
« againſt the nation. 

« Reſolved, That Magna Charta, or THE GREAT 
« CHARTER OF THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND, 
« made in the reign of King John; THE PETITION OF 
4 RIGHTS, aſſented to by Parliament in the reign of King 
s Charles I. and the ſeveral laws made at and in conſequence of 
„ the Ghlorius Revolution in the year 1688, are declaratory of 

« thoſe parts of the Conſtitution of England, eee 
« them reſpectively declared. 

4 Reſolved, That the office of KING of England was not in- 
ſtitutedꝭ by the people merely as an office of profit and honour to 
& the King, but he was ſo appointed as chief truſtee and guardian 
of the Conſtitution and rights of the people; and that important 
& and laborious perſonal duties are annexed to the regal office, 
Tue objects of which are, to promote the good of the people, 
cc and preſerve their 1 from innovation and 
E corruption, 

« Refolved, That it is the duty of the King to preſerve the 
« conſtitution of England and the rights of the people againſt 
4 every incroachment; and in order to enforce that duty, the 
following oath is required to be taken by every King on his 
« acceffion to the throne of Great-Britain, to wit: The Arch- 
-« biſhop or Biſhop ſhall ay—* Will you ſolemnly promiſe and 

« ſwear to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and 
© the dominions thereto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in 
Parliament agreed on, and the laws and cuftoms of the fame ?” 

The King or Queen ſhall fay, © I falemnly promiſe fo to 
4 do.” Archbiſhop or Biſhop— Will you to your power cauſe 
« law'and juſtice in mercy to be executed in all your judgments ?” 
ANS. I wk” 

« After this, the King or Queen, laying his or her hand on 
the Holy Goſpels, ſhall ſay The things which I have before 
& promiſed I will perform and keep; So help me God* and 
« then ſhall kifs the book. 
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« Third, on his acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, did ſo- 
4 lemaly take the ſaid oath. 

« Reſolved, That the conſtitutional rights of the people have 
« been violated, and that it is the duty of the people, in the pre- 
« ſent alarming criſis, to aſſemble and enquire -into the innova- 
tions or_infringements which have been made upon the rights 
« of the people, and how far the declarations of the conſtitution, 
« as they were ſettled at the aforeſaid Revolution, remain in 
« force, and which of them have been violated, and by whom , 
« and alſo whether ſuch innovations, infringements, and viola- 
« tions, have been committed from the negligence or corruption 
« of thoſe who have ben intruſted with the government of the 
« State, | 

«Reſolved, That this Society do invite the people to meet in 
« their reſpective neighbourhoods, to elect one or more perſon 
« or perſons as delegates to meet in a Convention, to be held on 
« the day of next, at ſuch place as ſhall be ap- 
« pointed by the Secret Committee of this Society; and that the 
« delegates fo elected do forthwith tranſmit to the Secretary of 


« this Seciety, No. 9, Piccadilly, London, the vouchers of their 


« ſeveral elections, in order that the place of meeting may be duly 
notified to them. 

« Reſolved, That it is the right and the bounden duty of the 
« people to puniſh all traitors againſt the nation, and that the fol- 
« lowing words are now not a part of the oath of allegiance; to 
< wit, I declare that it is not lawful, — — 


6 * 1 the King.“ 


5 — — I _—_—_—_—_— 


Jobn Edwards, called again, 
| Examined by Mr. Garrow. 
29. You have been already examined? 
A. Yes. 
2: Were you a member of the London Correſponding Society ? 
A. Yes. 


9. Aud attended the diviſion meetings? | 2 
A. Ves. 
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*/ Ves. you as ene To 5 
E Look at that paper; ( bung him a paper) were papers of 
_ ſort diſtributed at the diviſion meetings of ms Society ? 
A. I never faw them diſtributed. 
'V Did you ever ſee them there? 
A. 1 ſaw one of them handed round at the diviſion xt Snows 
hill. 
When? 
A. I cannot juſtly fay. © 
2 About how long ago? | 
A. May be nine months ago now, 
- ©. Did you ſee more than one? 
A. I never ſaw but that one. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What number was that viſion? 
A. The diviſion r the Three Tum, on 
Snow-hill, I think No. 11. 
Mr. Gibbs. Does your Lordſhip think that without producing 
the paper itſelf, which was handed round, they can give in evi- 
dence a paper ſimilar to it? 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. If he can take ** himſelf to fay 
that i it is the ſame paper. 


tt No It was read. 
5 « Countrymen you are told by thoſe who are in office, hat 
you are in danger of a French invaſion. 

/* You are tld by thſe who en an of off, that youre in 
c“ danger of a Heſſian or Hanoverian invaſion. . 


In either caſe arms will be of uſe to you; nnn 
& ſelves, get arms, añid learn the ufe of them!“ 


1 — * 


William Middleton called again, 
Examined by Mr: Garrow. | 
= Did you at any time find any pikes 1 in the houſe of Orrock 
in Edinburgh ? 
A. Yes; upon the evening of the 15th of May laſt I ſearched 
the houſe of Orrock, 


ops 


* 


2 Did you find any pikes there? 17 whe 
A. Yes—to the amount of hints, kniſhed and un- 
finiſhed... 


2. Thoſe * ſtate 6 be Finihed, had blades and hate 
I ſuppoſe ? 

+ ,.G ns mace dee wits there were ol we 
— 

2. Did you find any in the poſſeſſion of any other perſon? -- 
A. Upon the ſame day, in the houſe of Robert Watt, — 
lately executed at Edinburgh, there were wwelve found at one 
ſearch, and four at another. 

. 2. Were they likewiſe blades without ſhafts ? 

A. There was one ſhaft. 

Mr. Gibbs. Does your Lordſhip think that this, which was 


all after the apprehenſion of the priſoner, is evidence? 


Mr. Attorney General. I mentioned laſt night that I had 
proved the order to be given for them before the apprehenſion 
of the priſoner ; the order by Watt and M Ewan. 
Ar. Gibbs. Then that is all that you can prove? 

Ar. Attorney General. We have proved that Stock produced 
to Watt and Roſs a printed circular letter, ſigned Thomas 
Hardy, which is verbatim the fame circular letter, a bundle of 
which was found in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner ; we have al- 
ready proved that there was a converſation at that time, in which 
Watt deſired that Stock would bring about a communication with 
Hardy; we certainty have not proved that Stock brought about 
that communication; but, I ſubmit to your Lordſhips, that if 
we prove the order for the pikes to have been given previous 
to that time, that the execution of that order follows Mate 
and neceſſarily upon it. 

Mr. Garrow. We ſubmit to your Lordſhips that it is evi- 
dence to go to the Jury, that the pikes which were found in the 
poſſeſſion of Watt, are thoſe pikes which were made in exc- 
cution of the order given by Watt to Orrock, antecedent to the 
apprehenſion of the priſoner. 

Ar. Gibbs, It ſeems to me that upon the principle your Loxds 
2 ps have laid down, that nothing which happened. after the ap- 
52 1 prehenſion 
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6 
prehenſion of the priſoner can be evidence againft him ; this evi- 
dence ought to be excluded: Whether the evidence they have 
given, previous to the apprehenſion, anſwers the purpoſe they 
wiſh, is another thing; but ſome pikes having been ordered by 
Orrock, or Watt, before the apprehenſion of Mr. Hardy, does 
not make the finding of theſe pikes, after the apprehenſion of 
Hardy, evidence, any more than if no order whatever had been 
given for them previouſly : if the former evidence is not com- 
plete for the purpoſe for which they want it, I cannot conceive 
upon what principle the pikes being found in the poſſeflion of 
this man, after Mr. Hardy's apprehenſion, is rendered evidence, 
by a circumſtance which happened before it; it would not have 
been evidence ſuppoſing that communication had not taken place. 
| Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. It appears to me that there is a clear, 
ſatisfactory ground upon which the evidence muſt be received, 
at the ſame time that you would be at liberty to inſiſt that the 
execution of the order afterwards does not perſonally affe& the 
priſoner, but it is a circumſtance in evidence to eſtabliſh the 
truth of the evidence- of the order that the things were found 
afterwards correſponding with the order. 

Ar. Gibbs, Your Lordſhip ſees, in arguing this, that I do 
not mean to admit that the order was Mr. _—V OOTY 
like it. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Nor do I wiſh to put you to admit 
any ſuch thing. 
Mr. Garrow, to Middleton, How many did you find? 
A. In the firſt ſearch I found twelve blades without handles. 
. What was it that led you to ſearch Watt's houſe ? 
A. The circumſtance that carried me there was, there was a 
bankrupt had ſecreted ſome goods in Watt's houſe ; in ſearching 
for thoſe effects I found theſe blades for pikes. 
©. In what part of the houſe did you find them ? 

A. In the lower part of the houſe, in his dining-room, as his 
maid called it; a locked- faſt cloſet, or a locked-faft preſs. 


Q. Did you deliver to Mr. Clarke, the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 


thoſe which you found in the houſe of 'Orrock, W which 
4+ 5-7 md Watt? 


4. They 


(17) 
FR. They were brought to Sheriff Clarke's office, and lodged 
there; there was one ſhaft found along with the four which 
were found at the ſecond ſearch. 
S Were the ſhaft and the blade united, at the time you 
found them, or apart ? 
A. They were not united; but there was a Mr. William 
Lockhart, Sheriff Clarke's Depute, attended; we tried one of 
the blades to the ſhaft, and they fitted exactly. 
. The manner in which they are attached is, I underſtand, 


f by a ſcrew? 

A. Yes. 

. 2. Mr. Lockhart, you ſaid, was with you? 

Y A. He was preſent with me in the man's houſe. 


John Edwards. I ſhall eſteem it a favour if I may be per- 
mitted to ſay a few words to the Jury, before I leave the 
Court. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. To the Jury! 

A. Or to your Lordſhip. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Is it to change any thing in the 
teſtimony you have given ? | 
0 A. Not to change, to explain. When I was examined the 
og MW fight before laſt, Mr. Garrow was very particular in aſking me 

if I received an addreſs to a perſon at Sheffield from Mr. Hardy 
it it is true I received an addreſs, and a meeting was to have taken 
place in Green Arbour-court; I wiſh to let the Jury know 
that that meeting never did take place; no money was put 
s, Lon, and no letter was ſent to Sheffield. 
Mr. Attorney General. Having mentioned this, I would aſk, 
2 bad you any talk with Hillier about the ale-houſe in Green Ar- 
ag I bour-court? 8 
A. On the day that Hardy was taken into cuſtody, Hillier and 
Golling were at our houſe. | 
us 9. When did you firſt ſee Hillier's pike ? 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. This leads to a — 
h, A witneſs deſires to explain a circumſtance in his evidence; L 
ch I ould be very unwilling to introduce a new examination. | 
V OL, III N | Mr - 
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Ar. Gurrot. Does not your Lordſhip think it fit to enquire 
who he has talked to ſince he was examined? 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. No; I do not think it neceſſary ; 
his explanation ſeems a fair one, to prevent any miſinterpretation 
of his evidence. 

Mr. Attorney General. If a witneſs is to come afterwards, 
in this way, to explain his evidence, his not ſtating this in his 
original examination cuts out a great number of material queſtions. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I perfectly agree with you; this ex- 
planation ought to be received with abundant caution by the 
Jury; and from another circumſtance, the ſort of practice we 
have got into, of any man's printing ſuch accounts as his in- 
duſtry may collect in Court, is certainly a very inconvenient 
practice, becauſe it may lead to converſations with witneſſes, and 
may induce theſe explanations. The Jury will underſtand that 
the explanation is made in that ſituation of things, and they will 
form their own judgment upon it. Yet till, I think, it ſhould 
reſt with the explanation that the witneſs delires to offer, 


Mr. William Leickhart (ſworn) 


Examined by Mr. Garrow. 

2. You are what they call Sheriff Clarke's Depute, in the 
city of Edinburgh ? 

A. Yes. 

©. Did * with Middleton to the houſe of Orrock ? 

A. No; att's houſe. 

29. Were you preſent at the finding of any blades for pikes 
at Watt's houſe ? 

A 

J. How many did you find upon the firſt ſearch? 

A. Twelve. | 

O. Where were they? 

A. In a locked-up preſs in his dining- room. 

2. How ſoon did you renew your ſearch ? 

. 4. One happened between eight and nine o'clock, the other 
between twelve and one. | 

& How many did you find at the ſecond ſearch ? 


A, Two 
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Two pike-heads. 
9. Blades? 
A. Yes; and two battle-axes, and a pole. 
9. Did you make any trial whether the blades and the pole; 
as you call it, would fit each other ? 
A. Les. 
9. Where is the pole ? 
A. It is here. (The witneſs produced it.) 
2. Where did you depoſit the ſeveral things that you found 
at Watt's houſe ? 
A. At Mr. Sheriff Clarke's. 
1- : Were they locked up and depoſited in his care? 
nt A. They were in this box. (producing it) 


6 James Clarke, Eſq; (ſworn) 
in Examined by Mr. Garrew. 
d 2 believe you are Sheriff of Edinburgh? 
A. Ves. 
D. Was that box, REY the thing the witneſs calls the pole, 
depoſited in your care as Sheriff? 


A. The pikes, he mentions, were depoſited in my care ; they 
he were in a locked-up place of mine from the time that they 
were found till the trials at Edinburgh; when they were carried 
down to be ſhewn at the trials; they were committed to the 
witneſs, who was to produce them. | 
9. Except then when they were delivered to Lockhart, they 
kes ¶ have been conſtantly locked up under your care? 
A. Yes, they have. 
9. (To Mr. Lockhart.) Did you return theſe to the Sheriff, 
which you had from him, after the Edinburgh trials ? 
A. No; I have kept them in my cuſtody ever ſince. 
A And are theſe the fone the Sheriff delivered to you ? 
A. They are. 
9. (To Mr. Clarke.) Is Stock Rill living at Edinburgh, or 
ther bas he abſconded ? 
A. We have made every ſearch poſſible to apprehend him, 
dut without ſucceſs, 
[ wo N 2 Ar. 
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Mr. Garrow, to Mr. Lockhart. Open the box, and take aug 
fome of thoſe blades. (Mr. Lockhart opened the box.) 

D. Is that what you call the battle-axe ? 

A It is. (The witneſs ſcrewed it on a ſhaft.) 

©. Have you got any other ſort of blades there? 

A. Yes. (The witneſs produced ſome pike-blades, ſhaped Ile 
a bayonet, unſcrewed the battle-axe, and ſcrewed on a pike in its 
Head.) 

Mr. Garrow. Vou appeared to me, in taking one of theſe 
blades out, to ſcrew off ſomething—what is that ? 

A. When that is ſcrewed off, it is rendered fit to attach to 
the pole; when that is on, it forms a handle; ſo that it may be 
uſed without a pole, 

Mr. Attorney General. Martin, in his letter to Margarot, in 
Scotland, ſays, Gay will tell you more than I dare mention. I 
am going to read the account of Gay's being admitted a mem- 
ber of the Conſtitutional Society; he was propoſed by Mr, 
Tooke, and ſeconded by Mr. Bonney. 


(The entries were read.) 
& At a meeting of the Society for Conſtitutional Informa- 
te tion, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Friday, 15th 
* March, 1793, 


« PRESENT, 
« Captain Tooke Harwood in the Chair. 
« Mr. Balmanno, Mr. Kydd, Mr. Tooke, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
« Fazackerly, Count Zenobio, Mr. Sharp, Mr. J. Williams, 
« Mr. Bonney, Mr. Symonds, Rev. Mr. Joyce, Mr. Hol- 
« croft, Mr. Swainſon, Mr. Banks, Lord Sempill, Mr. 
« Wills, Mr. Parkinſon, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Froſt, Mr. G. 
ec Williams. | 
« Mr, Gay, of Duke-ſtreet, St. James's, was propoſed by 
« Mr. Tooke, and ſeconded by Mr. Bonney.” 


« At a meeting of the Society for Conſtitutional Informa- 
« tion, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, Friday, 


« 22d March, 1793, * 
2 « - 
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* PRESENT), 
« Mr. Symmonds in the Chair. 

& Mr. Froſt, Mr. Hull, Count Zenobio, Mr. Tooke, Mr. 
« Wills, Lord Sempill, Mr. Bonney, Mr. Kydd, Mr. 
4 Satchell, Mr. J. Martin, Mr. Auſell, Mr. Holcroft, Mr. 
4 Balmanno, Capt. T. Harwood, Mr. Parkinfon, Mr. J. 
« Williams, Dr. Kentiſh, Mr. Margarot, Mr. Hardy. 


« Mr. Gay, Mr. Pellatt, and Mr. Thomas Foſſett, were 
9 eleted members,” 


Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Does it appear that the Gay, 
who was in priſon, is the Gay of Duke-ftreet ? 
Mr. Attorney General. Call Mr. Tourll and Mr. Evans. 


Alexander Grant called again. 
Mr. Attorney General. Do you know whoſe hand-writing that 
paper is ? 
A. I do not. 


Evan Evans again called, 


Mr. Attorney General. You mentioned a perſon of the name 
of Gay, who was in the King's Bench Priſon ? 

A. Yes. 

9. Do you know where he lived before he went into the 
King's Bench Priſon ? 

A. I do not. I think I ſhould know if I heard it mentioned, 
becauſe I have heard it mentioned ſeveral times. 

9. Was it Duke-ftreet ? 

A. I believe it was near St. James's; he uſed to be with 
Martin every day. 

Mr. Attorney General. My Lord, I have no finiſhed the 
evidence on the part of the proſecution: 


The End of the Evidence for the Profecution, 
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The Hmourable Thomas ERSKIxx. 


Gentlemen of the Fury, 


Before I proceed to the performance of the momentous duty 
which is at length caſt upon me, I deſire in the firſt place to re. 
turn my thanks to the Judges, far the indulgence I have received 
in the opportunity of addreſſing you at this later period of the 
day, than the ordinary fitting of the Court; when I have had the 
refreſhment which nature but too much required, and # few 
hours retirement, to arrange a little in my mind that immenſe 
matter, the reſult af which I muſt endeayour to lay before you. 
I have to thank you alſo, Gentlemen, for the very condeſcending 
and obliging manner in which you ſo readily conſented to this ac- 
commodation ;---the Court could only ſpeak for itſelf, referring 
me to you, whoſe reſt and comforts had been ſo long interrupted; 
and therefore I ſhall always remember your kindneſs, 

Before I proceed to the regular conſideration of this great cau(:, 
Either as it regards the evidence or the law, I wiſh firſt to putaſide 
all that I find in the ſpeech of my learned friend, the Attorney 
General, that is either callateral to the merits, or in which I can 
agree with him, Firſt then, I THE NAME OF THE PRISONER, 
and ſpeaking his ſentiments, which are well known to be my own 
alſo, I concur in the eulogium which you have heard upon the 
Conſtitution of our wiſe forefathers, But before this eulogium 
can haye any juft or uſeful application, we ought to reflect upon 
what it is which entitles this Conſtitution to the praiſe ſo juſtly 
beſtowed upan it, To lay nothing at preſent of its moſt eſſential 
excellence, or rather the very ſoul of it, the ſhare the people 
ought to have in their government, by a pure repreſentation, for 
the aſſertion of which the priſoner ſtands arraigned as a traitor be- 
fore you,---What is it that diſtinguiſhes the government of 
England from the moſt deſpotic monarchies ? What but the ſe- 
curity which the ſubject enjoys in a trial and judgment by his 
Equals; rendered doubly ſecure as being part of a ſyſtem of law 


which no expediency can warp, and which no power can abuſe 


With unpunity, 


T 
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The Attorney General's ſecond preliminary obſervation, T 
equally agree to.— I anxiouſly wiſh you ſhould bear in memory 
the anarchy which is deſolating France. Before I fit down, I may 
perhaps in MY turn, have occaſion to reflect a little upon its pro- 
bable cauſes; but waiting a ſeaſon for ſuch reflections, let us firſt 
conſider what is the evil which has been fo feelingly lamented, as 
having fallen on that unhappy country.—It is that under the do- 
minion of a barbarous ſtate neceſſity, every protection of law is 
abrogated and deſtroyed ;---it is that no man can fay under ſuch 
a ſyſtem of alarm and terror, that his life, his liberty, his repu- 
tation, or any one human bleſſing is ſecure to him for a moment: 
It is that if accuſed of fœderaliſm, or moderatiſm, or inciviſm, 
ar of whatever elſe the changing fafhions and factions of the day 
ſhall have lifted up into High Treaſon againſt the State he muſt 
ſee his friends, his family, and the light of Heaven no more :--- 
the accuſation and the ſentence being the ſame, following one 
another as the thunder purſues the flaſh. Such has been the 
ſtate of England,---ſuch is the ſtate of France: And how then, 
ſince they are introduced to you for application, ought they in 
reaſon and ſobriety to be applied? If this profecution has been 
commenced (as is aſſerted) to avert from Great-Britain the cala- 
mities incident to civil confuſton, leading in its iſſues to the de- 
plorable condition of France; call upon you, Gentlemen, to 
avert ſuch calamity from falling upon my client, and thro? his 
ſide upon yourſelves and upon our country.---Let not him ſuffer 
under vague expoſitions of tyrannical laws, more tyrannically 
executed. Let not him be hurried away to pre-doomed exe- 
cution, from an honeft enthuſraſm for the public fafety.—-I aſk 
for him a trial by this applauded Conſtitution of our country: 
I call upon you to adminiſter the law to him, according to our 
own wholeſome inſtitutions, by its ftri& and rigid letter :---how- 
ever you may eventually diſapprove of any part of his conduct, or 
viewing it thro” a falſe medium, may think it even wicked, I claim 
for him, as a ſubje& of England, that the law ſhall decide upon 
its criminal denomination :---I proteſt, in his name, againſt all 
appeals to ſpeculations concerning conſequences, when the law 
commands us to look only to intentions. If the State bs threa- 
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tened with evils, let Parliament adminiſter a proſpective remedy 
but let the Priſoner hold his life UNDER THE LAW. 

Gentlemen, Iaſk this ſolemnly of the Court, whoſe juſtice I 
am perſuaded will affordit to me; I aſk it more emphatically of 
you, the Fury, who are called upon your oaths to make a true 
deliverance of your countryman, from this charge: But laſtly, 
and chiefly, I implore itof him in whoſe hands are all the iflues 
of life, whoſe humane and merciful eye expands itſelf over all the 
tranſactions of mankind; at whoſe command nations riſe, and fall, 
and are regenerated ; without whom not a ſparrow falleth to 
the ground I implore it of God himſelf, that He will fill your 
minds with the ſpirit of juſtice and of truth; that you may be able 
to find your way thro? the labyrinth of matter laid before you, a 
labyrinth in which no man's life was ever before involved, in the 
annals of Britiſh Trial, nor indeed in the whole hiſtory of human 
Juſtice or injuſtice, 

Gentlemen, the firſt thing in order, is to look at the india. 
ment itſelf; of the whole of which, or of ſome integral part, the 
Priſoner muſt be found guilty, or be wholly diſcharged from guilt, 

The indictment charges that, the Priſoners did maliciouſly and 
traitorouſly conſpire, compaſs, and imagine, to bring and put our 
Lord the King to death; and that to fulfil, perfect, and bring to 
effect, their moſt evil and wicked purpoſe, (that is to ſay, of 
bringing and putting the King to death) © They met, conſpired, 
« conſulted, and agreed amongſt themſelves, and other falſe trai- 
c tors unknown, to cauſe and procure a Convention to be aſſem- 
« bled within the kindom, WITH INTENT—" (I am read- 
ing the very words of the indiftment, which I intreat you to fol- 
low in the notes you have been taking with ſuch honeſt perſever- 
ance) « WITH INTENT, AND IN ORDER that the 
“ perſons ſo aſſembled at ſuch Convention, ſhould and might 
« traitorouſly, and in defiance of the authority, and againſt the 
vill of Parliament, ſubvert and alter, and cauſe to be ſubverted 
« and altered, the Legiſlature, Rule, and Government of the 
“ country; and to depoſe the King from the Royal State, Title, 
„Power, and Government thereof,” This is the firſt and great 
leading overt act in the indictment; and you obſerye that it is no 
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charged as being Treaſon $UBSTANTIVELY AND IN ITSELF, 
but only as it is committed in purſuance of the Treaſon againſt 
the King's perſon, antecedently imputed ;---for the charge is NOT: 
that the priſoners conſpired to aſſemble a Convention to DEPOSE 
the King, but that they conſpired and compaſſed his DEATH; and 
that in order to accomplith that wicked and deteſtable purpoſe, that 
Is, in order to fulfil the traitorous intention of the mind againſt 
his life, they conſpired to aſſemble a Convention, with a view ta 
depoſe him. The ſame obſervation applies alike to all the other 
counts or overt-acts upon the record, which manifeſtly indeed, 
lean upon the eſtabliſhment of the firſt for their ſupport; becauſe 
they charge the publication of different writings, and the provi- 
ſion of arms, not as diſtinct offences, but as acts done to excite 
to the aſſembling of the ſame Convention, and to maintain it 
when aſſembled. But above all, and which muſt never be for- 
gotten, becauſe they alſo uniformly charge theſe different acts as 
committed in fulfilment of the ſame traitorous purpoſe, To BRING. 
THE KING TO DEATH. You will therefore have three diſtinct 
matters for conſideration, upon this trial. Firſt, What ſhare 
the Priſoner had, in concert with others, in aſſembling any Con- 
vention or meeting of ſubjects within this kingdom, —Secondly, 
What were the acts to be done by this Convention, when aſſem- 
bled. —And Thirdly, What was the view, purpoſe, and inten- 
tion, of thoſe who projected its exiſtence. This third conſidera- 
tion indeed, comprehends, or rather precedes and ſwallows up the 
other two; becauſe, before it could be material to decide upon the 
views of the Conyention, as pointed to the ſubverſion of the 
rule and order of the King's political authority, (even if ſuch 
views could be aſcribed to it, and brought home even perſonally 
to the Priſaner) we ſhould have to examine whether that criminal 
conſpiracy againſt the eſtabliſhed order of the community, was 
hatched and engendered by a wicked contemplation to deſtroy the 
natural life and perſon of the King; and whether the acts charged 
and eſtabliſhed by the evidence, were done in purſuance and in 
fulfilment of the ſame traitorous purpoſe, 
Gentlemen, this view of the ſubject is not only correct, but 
ſelf-evident ;—the ſubverſion of the King's Pelitical Govern- 
| Fent, 
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ment, and all conſpiracies to ſubvert it, are crimes of great may. 
nitude and enormity, which the law is open to puniſh, but nei- 
ther of them are the crimes before you. The Priſoner is xor 
charged with a conſpiracy againſt the King's Pol ITIcAL Go- 
VERNMENT, but againſt his NATURAL LIFE. He is not ac- 
cuſed of having merely taken ſteps to depoſe him from his au- 
thority, but with having done fo with the intention to bring him 
0 death, It is the act with the ſpecific intention, and not the act 
alone, which conſtitutes the charge. The act of conſpiring to 
depoſe the King, may indeed be evidence according to circum- 
ſtances, of an intention to deftroy his natural exiſtence; but never, 
as a propoſition of law, can conſtitute the intention itſelf. Where 
an act is done in purſuance of an intention, ſurely the intention 
muſt firſt exiſt ;---a man cannot doa thing in fulfilment of an in- 
tention, unleſs his mind firſt conceives that intention. The 
doing an act, or the purſuit of a ſyſtem of conduct which leads in 
probable conſequences to the death of the King, may legally, if 
any ſuch be before you, affect the conſideration of the traitorous 
purpoſe charged by the record; and I am not afraid of truſting 
you with the evidence, How far any given act, or courſe of 
acting, independantly of intention, may lead probably or inevita- 
bly to any Natural or Political conſequence, is what we have no 
concern with; theſe may be cyrious queſtions of caſuiftry or Po- 
litics, but it is wickedneſs and folly to declare that conſequences 
unconnected even with intention or conſciouſneſs, ſhall be ſy- 
nonimous in law with the traitorous mind; even where the trai- 
torous mind alone is arraigned, as conſtituting the crime, 
Gentlemen, the firſt queſtion therefore for conſideration, and 
to which I mult therefore earneſtly implore the attention of the 
Court, is this;—WHAT 1s THE LAW UPON THIS MOMEN- 
TOUS SUBJECT? And recolleCting that I am inveſted with no 
authority, I ſhall not preſume to offer you any thing of my own; 
nothing ſhall proceed from me upon this part of the enquiry, but 
that which is merely introductory, and neceſſary to the under- 
ſtanding of the authorities on which I mean to rely, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of doctrines, not leſs eſſential indeed to the general li- 
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berties of England, than to the particular conſideration which 
conſtitutes our preſent duty. 

irſt then, I maintain that the branch of the Ane 25th of Ed. 
ward the Third, which dec]ares it to be High Treaſon when a man 
doth compaſs or imagine the death of the King, of his Lady the 
Queen, or of his eldeſt Son and Heir, was intended by the ſta- 
tute, to guard by a higher ſanction than felony, the natural lives 
of the King, Queen, and Prince; and that no act, (either inchoate 
or conſummate) of reſſtance to, or rebellion againſt the King*s re- 
gal capacity, amounts to High Treaſon of compaſſing his death, 
unleſs where they can be charged upon the indictment, and 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the Jury at the trial, as overt acts, 
committed by the Priſoner, in fulfilment of a traitorous intention 
to deſtroy the King's natural life. 

Secondly, that the compaſſing the King's death, or in other 
words, the trajtorous intention to deſtroy his natural exiſtence, 
is the Treaſon, and not the overt acts, which are only laid as ma- 
nifeſtations of the traitorous intention, or in other wards, as evi- 
dence competent to be left toa Jury to prove it; and that no con- 
ſpiracy to levy war againſt the King, nor any conſpiracy againſt 
his regal character or capacity, is a good overt act of compaſſing, 
10 WW unleſs ſome force be exerted, or in contemplation againſt THE 
o- K1inG's PERSON; and that ſuch force ſo exerted or in contem- 
es plation, is not ſubſtantively the treaſon of compaſſing, but com- 
v- W petent in point of law to eſtabliſh it, if the Jury by the verdict of 
i- guilty draw that concluſion of fact from the evidence of the 

overt act. 
;d Thirdly, that the charge in the indictment, of compaſling the 
he King's death, is not therefore laid as legal inducement. or intro- 
N= duction, to follow as a legal inference from the eſtabliſhment 
no if of the overt act, but is laid as an averment of 4 FACT; and as 
n; W fuch, the very giſt of the indictment; to be affirmed or negatived 
ut by the verdict of guilty or not guilty, It will not (I am per- 
- ſuaded) be ſuſpected by the Attorney General, or by the Court, 
A» that I am about to ſupport theſe doctrines by oppoſing my own 
li- judgment to the authoritative writings of the venerable and ex- 
es cellent Lord Hale, whoſe memory will live in this country, and 
throughout 
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throughout the enlightened world, as long as the adminiftration 
of pure juſtice ſhall exiſt ; neither do I wiſh to oppoſe any thing 
which-is to be found in the other learned authorities, principally 
relied upon by the Crown, becauſe all my poſitions are perſectly 
conſiſtent with a right interpretation of them ; and becauſe even 
were it otherwiſe, I could not expect ſucceſsfully to oppoſe them 
by any reaſonings of my own which can have no weight, but as 
they ſhall be found at once conſiſtent with acknowledged autho- 
rities, and with the eſtabliſhed principles of the Engliſh: haw. 
I can do this with the greater ſecurity, becauſe my reſpectable 
and learned friend, the Attorney General, has not cited cafes 
which have been the difgrace of this country in former times, 
nor aſked you to ſanction, by your judgment, thoſe bloody mur- 
ders which are recorded by them as acts of Engliſh juſtice, but 
like an honourable man, his expoſitions of the law (though I 
think them frequently erroneous} are drawn from the fame 
fources which I look up to for doctrines fo very different. 'I 
find, indeed, throughout the whole range. of authorities ¶ I mean 
thoſe which the Attorney General has properly canſidered as de- 
' ſerving that name and character) very little contradiction; for 
as far as I can diſcover, much more entanglement has ariſen 
from now and then a tripping in the expreſſion, than from any 
difference of ſentiment amongſt eminent and virtuous judges, 
who have either examined, or fat in judgment upon this mo- 

mentous ſubject, | 
Gentlemen, before I purfue the courſe I have preſcribed to 
myſelf, I deſire moſt diſtinctly to be underſtood, that in my 
own: judgment the moſt ſucceſsful argument, that a conſpiracy to 
depoſe the King does not neceſſarily eſtabliſh the treaſon charged 
upon this record, Is TOTALLY BESIDE ANY POSSIBLE JUDG- 
MENT THAT YOU CAN HAVE TO FORM UPON THE EVIDENCE 
BEFORE YOU; fince throughout the whole volumes that have 
been read, I can trace nothing that even points to the ima- 
gination of fach a conſpiracy; and confequently the doQrines of 
Coke, Hale, and Forſter, on the ſubject of High Treaſon, might 
equally be detailed in any other trial that has ever been proceed- 
ed upon in this place: But, Gentlemen, I ſtand in a fearful and 
delicate 
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delicate fituation.—As a ſuppoſed attack upon the King's civil 
authority bas been tranſmuted, by conſtruction, into a murderous 
conſpiracy againſt his natural perſon, in the ſame manner, and by 
the ſame arguments, a conſpiracy to overturn that civil authority, 
by direct force, has again been aſſimilated, by further confiruftion, 
to a deſign to undermine Monarchy by changes wrought through 
public opinion, enlarging gradually into univerſal will; ſo that I 
can admit no falſe propoſition, however wide I may think it of 
rational application.—For as there is a CONSTRUCTIVE COM= 
PASSING, fo alſo there is a CONSTRUCTIVE DEPOSING; and I 
cannot, therefore, poſſibly know what either of them are ſepa- 
tately, nor how the one may be argued to involve the other. 
There are, befides, many priſoners, whoſe cauſes are behind, 
and whoſe lives may be involved in your preſent deliberation ; 
their names have been already ſtigmatized, and their conduct 
arraigned in the evidence you have heard, as 4 part of the con- 
ſpiracy. It is theſe conſiderations which drive me into fo large 
a field of argument, that by ſufficieatly aſcertaining the law in 
the outſet, they who are yet looking up to it for protection, we 
not be brought into peril, 

Gentlemen, I now proceed to eſtabliſh, that a compaſſing of 
the death of the King, within the twenty-fifth of Edward the 
Third, which is the charge againſt the priſoner, conſiſts in a 
traitorous intention againſt his NATURAL LIFE; and that 
nothing ſhort of your firm belief of that deteſtable intention, 
from overt acts which you find him to have committed, can 
juſtify his conviction. And that I may keep my word with you 
in building my argument upon nothing of my own, 1 hope my 
friend, Mr, Gibbs, will have the goodneſs tocall me back, if he 
finds me wandering from my engagement; that I may proceed 
ſtep by ſtep upon the moſt venerable and acknowledged autho- 
rities of the law. In this proceſs I ſhall begin with Lond Hale, 
who opens this important ſubject by ſtating the reaſon of paſſing 
the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third, on which 
the indictment is founded. —Lord Hale ſays, in his Pleas of the 
Crown, vol. 1ſt. page 82. that © at common law there was @ 
« great latitude uſed in raiſing offences to the crime and puniſh- 
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4 ment of Treaſon, by way of interpretation and arbitrary cox- 
 &. &FRUCTION, Which brought in great uncertainty and con- 
« fuſion. Thus accroaching, i. e. ENCROACHING ON ROYAL 
« POWER was an uſual charge of Treaſon anciently, though a 
very uncertain charge; ſo that no man could tell what it was, 
« or what defence to make to it.” Lord Hale then goes on 
to ſtate various inſtances of vexation and cruelty, and con- 
cludes with this ſtriking obſervation, © By theſe and the like 
4 inſtances that might be given, it appears how arbitrary and 
« uncertain the law of Treaſon was before the flatute of 25th 
« of Edward the IIId. whereby it came to paſs that almoſt every 
« offence that was, ar ſeemed to be, a breach of the faith and 
« allegiance due to the King, was by CONSTRUCTION, CONSE- 
| & QUENCE, and INTERPRETATION, raiſed into the offence of 
« High Treaſon. This is the lamentation of the great Hale 
upon the ſtate of this country previous to the paſſing of the ſta- 
tute, which, he ſays, was paſled as a remedial law, to put an 
end to them; and Lord Coke, conſidering it in the fame light, 
ſays, in his third Inſtitute, page 2d.“ The Parliament which 
« paſſed this latute was called (as it well deſerved) Parliamen- 
« tum Benedictum. And the like honour was given to it by the 
cc different ſtatutes which from time to time brought back Trea- 
« ſons to its ſtandard, all agreeing in magnifying and extolling 
« this Bleſſed AF, Now this ſtatute, which has obtained the 
panegyric of theſe great men, whom the Chief Juſtice in his 
Charge looked up to for light and for example, and whom the 
Attorney General takes alſo for his guide, would very little have 
deſerved the high eulogium beſtowed upon it, if though avow- 
edly paſſed to deſtroy uncertainty in Criminal Juſtice, and to 
beat down the arbitrary conſtructions of Judges, lamented by 
Hale, as disfiguring and diſhonouring the law; it had, never- 
theleſs, been ſo worded as to give birth to new conſtructions 
and uncertainties, inſtead of deſtroying the old ones. It would 
but ill have intitled itſelf to the denomination of a blefled ſtatute, 
if it had not in its enacting letter, which profeſſed to remove 
doubts, and to aſcertain the law, made uſe of expreſſions the beſt 
known and underſtood; and it will be found accordingly, that it 
| 2 cautiouſly 
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tautiouſiy did ſo. It will be found that in ſelecting the ex- 
preſſion of COMPASSING THE DEATH, it employed a term of 
the molt fixed and appropriate ſignification in the language of 
Engliſh Law, which not only no Judge or Counſel, but which 
no Attorney or Attorney's Clerk could miſunderſtand ; becauſe 
in former ages, before the ſtatute, compaſſing the death of any 
MAN had been a felony, and what had amounted to ſuch 

had been ſettled in a thouſand inſtances. To eſtabliſh this, and 
to ſhew alſo, by no reaſoning of mine, that the term compaſſing 
the death was intended by the ſtatute, when applied to the King, 
as High Treaſon, to have the ſame ſignification as it had ob- 
tained in the law when applied to the ſubject as a felony, I ſhall 
refer to Mr. Juſtice Forſter, and even to a paſſage cited by the 
Attorney General himſclf, which ſpeaks fo unequivocally and 
unanſwerably for itſelf, as to mock all commentary.—< The an- 
« cient writers,” ſays Forſter, © in treating of felonious homicide, 
« confidered the felonious INTENTION manife/ted by plain facts, 
« in the ſame light, in point of guilt, as homicide itſelf. The 
« rule was voluntas reputatur pro fatto, and while this rule pre- 
« pailed, the nature of the offence was expreſſed by the term 
« COMPASSING THE DEATH. This rule has been long laid afide 
« as too rigorous in the caſe of common perſons ; but in the caſe of 
« the KiNG, QUEEN, and PRINCE, the ſtatute of Treaſons bas, 
« with great propriety, RETAINED it in its full extent and vi- 
« gour; aud in deſcribing the offence, has likewiſe RE TAINED 
« the ancient made of expreſſion, II ben a man doth compaſs or ima- 
« gine the Death of our Lord the King, Sc. and thereof be upon 
« {ſufficient proof provablement attainted of open deed, by people 
« of his condition, the words of the ſtatute deſcriptive of the 
* offence, muſt, THEREFORE, be ftritily purſued in every indict- 
« ment for this ſpecies of Treaſon. IT MUST charge that the 
© defendant did traitaraufly compaſs and imagine the King's 
death; and then go en and charge the ſeveral acts made uſe 
« of by the Priſoner to effeftuate his traitorous purpoſe, FOR 
« THE COMPASSING THE KinG's DEATH 18 THE TI REASON, 
« and the overt ads are charged as the means made uſe of to 
« effeftuate the intentions and imaginatians of the heart; and, 
« therefore, 
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* therefor}, in the caſe of the Regicides, the indiftment charged 
« that they did traitorouſly compaſs and imagine the death of thy 
« King, and the cutting off the head was laid as the overt ach 
« and the pe rſon who was ſuppoſed to have given the mortal 
« ſtroke was convicted on the ſame indiftment.” This conclud- 
ing inſtance, though at firſt view it may appear ridiculous, 
is well ſelected as an illuſtration ; becauſe, though in that caſe 
there could be no poſſible doubt of the intention, ſince the 
act of a deliberate execution involves, in common ſenſe, the 
intention to deſtroy life, yet ſtill the anomoly of the offence, 
wh ch exiſts wholly in the INTENTION, and not in the overt 
act, required the preſervation of the form of the indictment. 
It is ſurely impoſſible to read this commentary of Forſter, without 
ſeeing the true purpoſe of the ſtatute : The common law had an- 
ciently confidered, even in the caſe of a fellow-ſubje&, the ma- 
lignant intention to deſtroy, as equivalent to the act itſelf; but 
that noble ſpirit of humanity which pervades the whole ſyſtem 
of our juriſprudence, had before the time of King Edward the 
Third, eat out and deſtroyed this rule, too rigorous in its ge- 
neral application; but as Forſter truly obſerves in the paſſage 
T have read“ This rule, too rigorous in the caſe of the ſub» 
« ject, the ſtatute of Treaſons RETAINED in the caſe of the 
« King, and RETAINED ALSO THE VERY EXPRESSION uſed by 
« the law when compaſſing the death of a ſubject was felony.” 

The ſtatute, therefore, being expreſsly made to aſcertaiw 
doubts, and accurately to define Treaſon, adopted the ancient 
expreſſion of the common law, as applicable to felonious homi 
cide, meaning that the life of the Sovereign ſhould remain an 
exception, and that vVOLUNTAS PRO FACTO, the wicked inten- 
tion for the deed itſelf, (as it regarded his ſacred life) ſhould 
continue for the rule: and, therefore, ſays Forſter, the ſtatute 
meaning. to RETAIN the law which was before general, RE- 
TAINED alſo the expreſſion. It appears to me, therefore, in- 
controvertible, not only by the words of the ſtatute itſelf, but 
upon. the authority of Forſter, which I ſhall follow up by that 
of Lord Coke and Hale, contradicted by no {ſyllable in their 
works, as I — demonſtrate, that the ſtatute as it regarded the 
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fecurity of the King's L1Fs, did not mean to enact a new * 
curity never known to the common law in other caſes, but 
meant to ſuffer a common law rule which formerly exiſted uni- 
verſally, which was preciſely known, but which was too ſevere 
in common caſes, to remain as an exception in favour of the 
King's ſecurity. I do therefore poſitively maintain, not as. an 
advocate merely, but iN MY OWN PERSON, that within the 
letter and meaning of the ſtatute, nothing can be a compaſſing 
the death of the King that would not, in ancient times, have 
been felony in the caſe of a ſubject; for otherwiſe Forſter and 
Coke, as will be ſeen, are very incorrect when they ſay the 
ſtatute RETAINED the old law, and the appropriate word to ex- 
preſs it ; for if it went BEYOND it, it would, on the contrary, 
be a NEW rule unknown to the common law, enacted, for the 
firſt time, for the preſervation of the King's life. Unqueſtion- 
ably the Legiſlature might have made ſuch a rule; but we are 
not enquiring what it night have enacted, but what it has en- 
ated. But I ought to aſk pardon for having relapſed into any 
argument of my own upon this ſubject, when the authorities 
are more expreſs to the purpoſe than any language I can uſe, 
For Mr. Juſtice Forſter himſelf expreſsly ſays, Diſcourſe 1ſt. 
of High Treaſon, p. 207, © All the words deſcriptive of the 
« offence, viz. © If a man doth compaſs or imagine, and thereof 
« be attainted of open deed,” are plainly borrowed from the 
« common law, and therefore muſt bear the SAME con ton 
« they did at common law.” Is this diſtin ?—T will read it to you 
again, „All the words deſcriptive of the offence, vi z.“ If a man 
« doth compaſs or imagine, and thereof be attainted of open deed,” 
« are plainly borrowed from the common law, and, therefore, muſt 
« bear the SAME conſtruction they did at common law.” 

Gentlemen, Mr. Juſtice Forſter is by no means ſingular in 
this doctrine.— Lord Coke, the oracle of the law, and the beſt 
oracle that one can conſult, when ſtanding for a priſoner charged 
with Treaſon, as he was the higheſt prerogative lawyer that 
erer exiſted, maintains the ſame doctrine Even he, even Coke, 
this infamous proſecutor of Raleigh, whale character with yoſte- 
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rity, as an Attorney General, my worthy, honourable friend 
would difdain to hold to be author of all his valuable works, yet 
even this very Lord Coke himſelf, holds-preciſely the fame lan- 
guage with Forſter, For, in his commentary on this ſtatute, 
in his third Inſtitute, p. 5, when he comes to the word, Dorn 
« COMPASS,” he fays, Let us fee firſt what the compaſſing 
« the death of A, 8UBJECT was before the making of this ſta- 
“ tute, when voluntas reputabatur pro facto.” Now what is 
the plain Engliſn of this the commentator fays, I am going to 
inſtruct you, the. ftudent, who are to learn from me the law of 
England, what is a compaſſing of the death ofthe Kin ; but that 
I cannot do, but by firſt carrying you to look into what was the 
compaſſing of the death of A suUBJEcT at the ancient common 
law; becauſe the ſtatute having made that compaſſing as ap- 
plied to the KI xc, the crime of High Treaſon, Which, at com- 
mon law, was felony in the caſe of a $UBJECT, it is impoſſible 
to define the oNE, without looking back to the records which 
illuſtrate the oTHzR. This is ſo directly the train of Lord 
Coke's reafoning, that in his own ſingularly preeiſe ſtile of 
commentating, he immediately lays before his reader a variety of 
inſtances from the ancient records and year books of compaſſing 
the-SUBJECTS DEATH ; and what are they? Not acts wholly 
collateral to attacks upon life, but dogmatically laid down. by 
the law from ſpeculations upon probable or' poſſible conſe- 
quences-; but aſſaults with intent to murder,—Confpiracies to 
way-lay the perſon with the fame intention, and other 1UR- 
DEROUS machinations. Theſe were the only compaſſings be- 
fore the ſtatute againſt the ſubjects life; and the extenſion of the 
expreſſion was never heard of in the law till introduced by the 
craft of political Judges, when it became applicable to crimes 
againſt THE STATE. Here again I deſire to appeal to the 
higheſt authorities for this ſource of conſtructive Freaſons; for 
although the-ſtatute of Edward the Third had expreſsly directed 
that nothing ſhould be declared to be Treaſon but caſes within 
its enacting letter, yet Lord Hale ſays, Pleas of the Crown, 
page 83, That ©. things were ſo carried by PARTIES and FAC- 
* Noms, in the ſucceeding reign of Richard th: Second, that 
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a this fatute was but little objerved, but as this br that party 
« pot the better. So the crime of High Treaſon was in a manner 
« arbitrarily impoſed and adjudged, to the diſadvantage of tht 
« party that was to be judged; which, by various viciſſitudes 
and revolutions, miſchiefed all parties, firſt and laſt, and left 
« great unſettledneſs and unquietneſs in the minds of the peo- 
« ple, and was one of the occaſions of the unhappineſs of that 
« King. f 

« All this miſchief was produced by the flatute of the 21ft of 
« Richard the Second, which enacted, That every man that com- 
« paſſeth or purſueth the death of the King, ox ro pkrosk 
« HIM, OR TO RENDER UP HIS HOMAGE LIEGE, or he that 
« raifſeth people, and rideth againſt the King, to make war 
« within his realm, and of that be DULY attainted and ad- 

©« judged, ſhall be adjudged a traitor, of High Treaſon againfl 
« the Crown. 

« This” fays Lord Hale, & was a great ſnare to the ſubject, 
« inſomuch that the ſlatute, /t of Henry Fourth, which repealed 
« it, recited that no man knew how he ought to behave himſelf; 
« to de, ſpeak, or ſay, for doubt of ſuch pains of Treaſon ; and 
therefore wholly to remove the prejudice, which might. come to 
« the King's ſubjetts, the flatuie, 1% of Henry Fourth, chap: 
« 10, was made, which brought back Treaſon to the flandard of 
© the 25th of Edward the Third.” | 

Now if we look to this ſtatute of Richard the Second, whicti 
produced ſuch miſchiefs—what are they? As far as it re-enaQted 
the Treaſon of compaſſing the King's death, and levying war; 
it only re- enacted the ſtatute of Edward the Third, but it went 
deyond it by the looſe conſtruction of compaſſing to depoſe the 
King, and raiſing people, and riding to make war, or a eom- 
paſſing to depoſe him, TERMS NEW TO THE COMMON LAW: 
The actual levying of force, to impriſon, or depoſe the King, was 
already and properly High Treaſon, within the ſecond branch of 
the ſtatute. But this ſtatute of Richard the Second enlarged 
only the crime of compaſſing, making it extend to a eompaſſing 
ts impriſon or depoſe, which are the great objects of at actual 
pag war, and making a compaſſing to levy vrar, on a foot 
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ing with actual levying it. It ſeems, therefore, moſt aſtoniſhing, 
that any Judge could be ſuppoſed to have decided, as an abſtract 
rule of law, that a compaſſing to impriſon or depoſe the King 
was High Treaſon, $UBSTANTIVELY, WITHOUT PREVIOUs 
COMPASSING OF HIS DEATH. Since it was made fo by this 
ſtatute, 21ſt of Richard the Second, and reprobated, ſtigmatized, 
and repealed by the ſtatute, iſt of Henry the Fourth, chap. 10, 
« And ſo little effect,“ ſays Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, “ hav: 
<« over-violent laws to prevent any crime, that within two year! 
« after this new law of Treaſon reſpecting impriſonment, and 
« depoſing, this very Prince was both depoſed and murdered.” 

Gentlemen, this diſtinction, made by the humane ſtatute of 
Edward the Third, between Treaſon againſt the King's na- 
tural life, and rebellion againſt his civil authority, and which 
the act of Richard the Second, for a ſeaſon, broke down, is 
founded in wiſe and ſound policy. A ſucceſsful attack may be 
made upon the former by the malignity of an individual, with- 
out the combination of extended conſpiracy, or the exertions of 
rebellious force; the law therefore juſtly ſtands upon the watch 
to cruſh the firſt overt manifeſtation of ſo evil and deteſtable 2 
purpoſe ; conſidering the life of the Chief Magiſtrate as infinitely 
important to the public ſecurity, it does not wait for the poſſible 
conſummation of a crime, which requires neither time, combi- 
nation, nor force to accompliſh, but conſiders the traitorous 
purpoſe as a conſummated "Treaſon : But the wiſe and humane 
policy of our forefathers extended the ſeverity of the rule, vo- 
luntas pro facto, no further than they were thus impelled and juſ- 
tified by the neceſſity; and therefore an intention to levy war 
and rebellion, not conſummated, however manifeſted by the molt 
overt acts of conſpiracy, was not declared to be Treaſon, and 
upon the plaineſt principle in the world: The King's regal ca- 
pacity, guarded by all the force and authority of the State, could 
not, like his-natural exiſtence, be overthrown or endangered in 
2 moment, by the firſt machinations of the traitorous mind of 
an individual, or even by the unarmed conſpiracy of numbers; 
and therefo.e this humane and exalted inſtitution, meaſuring the 
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thought it ſufficient to ſcourge and diſſipate unarmed conſpirators 
by a leſs vindictive proceeding, 

Theſe new Treaſons were, however, at length all happily 
ſwept away on the acceſſion of King Henry the Fourth, which 
brought the law back to the ſtandard of Edward the Third; 
and, indeed, in reviewing. the hiſtory of this highly favoured 
iſland, it is moſt beautiful, and, at the ſame time, highly encou- 
raging to obſerve, by what an extraordinary concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, under the ſuperintendance of a benevolent Provi- 
dence, the liberties of our country have been eſtabliſhed. Amidſt 
the convulſions, ariſing from the maddeſt ambition and injuſ- 
tice, and whilſt the State was alternately departing from its 
poize, on one fide, and, on the other, the great rights of man- 
Kind were ſtill inſenſibly taking root and flouriſhing. Though 
ſometimes Monarchy threatened to lay them proſtrate, though 
Ariſtocracy occaſionally undermined them, and Democracy, in 
her turn, raſhly trampled on them, yet they have ever come 
ſafely round at laſt. 

This awful and ſublime contemplation ſhould teach us ta 
bear with one another when our opinions do not quite coincide z 
extracting final harmony from the inevitable differences which 
ever did, and ever muſt exiſt amongſt men. 

Gentlemen, the act of Henry the Fourth was ſcarcely made 
when it ſhared the fame fate with the venerable law which it re- 
ſtored. Nobody regarded it.—It was borne down by factions, 
and, in thoſe days, there were no Judges, as there are now, to 
hold firm the balance of juſtice amidſt the ſtorms of State 
men could not then, as the priſoner can to day, look up for 
protection to magiſtrates independent of the Crown, and aw- 
fully accountable in character to an enlightened world. As faſt 
as arbitrary conſtructions were abaliſhed by one ſtatute, unprin- 
cipled Judges began to build them up again, till they were beat 
down by another: To recount their ſtrange Freaſons would be 
tireſome and diſguſting ; but their ſyſtem of conſtruction, in 
the teeth of poſitive law, may be well illuſtrated by two lines 
fram Pope: 

_ « Deſtroy his fib and ſophiſtry in vain, 

The creature's at his dirty work again.“ 
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This ſyſtem, both judicial and parliamentary, became indeed 
ſo intolerable, in the interval between the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, and that of Philip and Mary, that it produced, in the 
firſt year of the latter reign, the moſt remarkable ſtatute that 
ever paſſed in England, repealing not only all former ſtatutes 
upon the ſubject, except that of Edward the Third, but alſo 
ſtigmatizing, upon the records of Parliament, the arbitrary 
CONSTRUCTIONS of Judges, and limiting them, in all times, 
to the very LETTER of the ſtatute. I will read to you Lord 
Coke's commentary upon the ſubject. In his third Inſtitute, page 
23, he ſays, © Before the aft of the 25th of Edward the Third, 
« ſo many Treaſons had been made and declared, and in ſuch 
tt fort penned, as not only the ignorant and unlearned people, but 
4 alſa learned and expert men, were trapped and enſnared, fi 
& that the miſchzef before Edward the Third, of the uncertainty 
< of what was Treafon and what not, became fo frequent and 
« dangerous, as that the ſafeſt and ſuręſt remedy was by this excellent 
« aft of Mary to abrogate and repeal all, but only ſuch as are 
« ſpecified and expreſſed in this ſtatute of Edward the Third. 
« By which law the ſafety of both the King and the ſubject, 
« and the preſervation of the common weal, were wiſely and 
« ſufficiently provided for, and in ſuch certainty, that nihil re- 
« litum eſt arbitro judicis.“ 

The whole evil, indeed, to be remedied and avoided by the 
act of Queen Mary was, the ARBITUUM jupicis, or judicial 
conſtruction beyond the LETTER of the ſtatute, The ftatute 
itſelf was perfect, and was reſtored in its full vigor; and to 
ſuppoſe, therefore, that when an act was expreſsly made, be- 
cauſe Judges had built Treaſons by conſtructions beyond the 
law, they were to be left, conſiſtently with their duty, to go on 
building AGAIN, is to impute a folly to the Legiſlature, which 
never yet was imputed to the framers of this admirable ſtatute. 
But this abſurd idea is expreſsly excluded, not merely by the 
ſtatute, according to its plain interpretation, but according to 
the direct authority of Lord Coke himſelf, in his commentary 
upon it. For he goes on to ſay, © Two things are te be ob- 
„ ſerved, ' ff, that the word ExPR ESSED, in the ſtatute of 
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— * excludes all implications or inferences whatſoever z ſet 
« condly, that no former attainder, judgment, precedent, reſolu- 
tion, or opinion of Judges, or Fuftices, of High Treaſon, 
« other than ſuch as are ſpecified and expreſſed in the fatute of 
« Edward the Third, are to be followed or drawn into example. 
« For the words be plain and direct; that from henceforth wo 
« att, deed, or offence ſhall be taken, had, deemed, or adjudgid 
« to be High Treaſon, but only ſuch as are declared and er- 
« preſſed in the ſaid act of the 25th of Edward the Third, any 
« Att of Parliament or Statute after 25th of Edward the Third, or 
« any other declaration or matter to the contrary notwithflanding.” 

Gentlemen, if the lecter of the ſtatute of Mary, when coupled 
with Lord Coke's Commentary, required further illuſtration, 
it would amply receive it from the PREAMBLE, which ought to 
be engraved on the heart of every man who loves the King, 
or who is called to any ſhare in his councils; for- as Lord Coke 
obſerves, in the ſame commentary: It truly recites, that & the 
fate of a King ſtandeth and conſiſteth more aſſured by the love 
« and favour of the ſubjeft towards their Sovereign, than in the 
« dread and fear of laws, made with rigorous and extreme pu- 
« niſpment; and the other that laws, juſtly made fo, for the pre- 
« ſervation of the Common Weal, without extreme puniſhment, or 
« penalty, are more often, and for the moſt part better kept, and 


<« obeyed, than laws and ſtatutes made with extreme puniſhment.” 


But, Gentlemen, the moſt important part of Lord Coke's 
Commentary on this ſtatute is yet behind; which I ſhall pre- 
ſently read to you, and to which I implore your moſt earneft 
attention; becauſe I will ſhew you by it, that the unfortunate 
man, whoſe innocence I am defending, is arraigned before you of 
high treaſon, upon evidence not only wholly repugnant to this 
particular ſtatute, but ſuch as never yet was heard of in England 
upon any capital trial. —E v 1DENCE which, even with all the atten- 
tion you have given to it, I defy any one of you, at this moment, 
to ſay of what it conſiſts; EvIDENCE (which ſince it muſt be 
called by that name) I tremble for my boldneſs in preſuming to 
ſtand up for the life of a man, when I am conſcious that I am in- 
N of underſtanding from it, even what — 
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him —E VIDENCE, which has conſumed four days in the reading} 
not in reading the acts of the priſoner, but the unconnected writ- 
ings of men, unknown to one another, upon a hundred different 
ſubjects; EVIDENCE, the very liſtening to which has deprived me 
of the ſleep which nature requires; which has filled my mind with 
unremitting diſtreſs and agitation, and which, from its diſcordant 
unconnected nature, has ſuffered me to reap no advantage from 
the indulgence, which I began with thanking you for; but which, 
on the contrary, has almoſt ſet my brain on fire, with the vain 
endeavour of collecting my thoughts upon a ſubject never de- 
ſigned for any rational courſe of thinking. 
Leet us, therefore, ſee how this unexampled condition falls in 
with Lord Coke upon this ſubject, whoſe authority is appealed 
to by the Crown itſelf; and let us go home and burn our books if 
they are to blazon forth the law by eulogium, and accurately to 
define its protector, which yet the ſubject is to be totally cut off 
from when, even under the ſanction of theſe very authors, he 
ſands upon his trial for his exiſtence. Lord Coke ſays, in the 
ſame Commentary, page 12, that the ſtatute had not only accu- 
rately defined the CHARGE, but the nature of the PROOF on 
which alone a man ſhall be attainted of any of the branches of 
High Treaſon.— It is to be obſerved,” ſays he © that the word 
c in the Act of Edward the Third is proveablement : i. e. Upon 
« direct and manifeſt proof: not upon conjectual preſumptions, or in- 
« ferences, or trains of wit, but upon good and ſufficient proof. And 
« herein the adverb provaliy bath a great force, and ſignifieth a 
« DIRECT PLAIN proof, which word the Lords and Com- 
« mons in Parliament did uſe for that the offence of treaſon 
« was fo heinous, and was ſo heavily and ſeverely puniſhed, as 
« none other the like, and therefore the offender muſt be PRO- 
« VABLY attainted, which words are as forcible as upon direct 
« and manifeſi proof. Note, the word is not PROBABLY, for 
« then commune argumentum might have ſerved, but the word i; 
« provably be attainted.” 

Nothing can be fo curiouſly and tautologeouſly laboured as this 
Commentary, of even that great prerogative lawyer Lord 


Cake, upon this inks word in the * and it manifeſtly _ 
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ſhews that ſo far from its being the ſpirit and principle of the law 


"of England, to looſen the conſtruction of this ſtatute, and to 


adopt rules of conſtruction and proof, unuſual in trials for other 
crimes ; that on the contrary, the Legiſlature did not even leave 
it to the Judges to apply the ordinary rules of legal proof to trials 
under it, but admoniſhed them to do juſtice in that reſpect in the 
very body of the ſtatute. 

Lord Hale treads in the ſame path with Lord Coke, and con- 
cludes this part of the ſubject by the following moſt remarkable 
paſlage :—V ol. i. chap. xi. 86. 

« Now alths* the crime of High Treaſon is the greateſt crime 
« againſt faith, duty, and human ſociety, and brings with it the 
« greateſt and moſt fatal dangers 40 the government, peace, and 
& happineſs of a kingdom, or flate ; and, therefore, is deſervedly 
« branded with the higheſt ignominy, and ſubjected to the greateſt 
« penalties that the laws can inflit. It appears firſt, how 
« neceſſary it was that there ſhould be ſome known, fixed, ſettled 
« boundary for this great crime of treaſon, and of what great im- 
« portance the flatute of 25th of Edward the Third was, in order to 
that end. Second, How dangerous it is to depart from the LETTER 
« of that flatute, and to multiply and znhance crimes into treaſon by 


« ambiguous and general words, ſuch as accroaching royal power, © 


« ſubVerting fundamental laws, and the like. And third, how 
« dangerous it is by conſtruction, and ANALOGY, to make trea- 
« ſons where the LETTER of the law has not done it. For ſuch 
« method admits of no limits, or bounds, but runs as far and as 
« wide as the wit and invention of accuſers, and the deteſtation of 
« perſons accuſed will carry men.“ ' 

Surely the admonition of this ſuper-eminent Judge ought to 
ſink deep into the heart of every Judge, and of every Juryman 
who is called to adminiſter juſtice under this ſtatute; above all in 
the times and under the peculiar circumſtances which aſſemble us 
in this place. Honorable men, feeling, as they ought, for the 
ſafety of Government, and the tranquillity of the country, and 
naturally indignant againſt thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have brought 
them into peril, ought for that very cauſe to proceed with more 
abundant caution, leſt they ſhould be ſurprized by their reſent- 
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ments or their fears; they ought to advance, in the judgments 
they form, by flow and trembling ſteps ; they ought even to fall 
back and look at every thing again, leſt a falſe light ſhould de- 
ceive them, admitting no fact but upon the foundation of clear 
and preciſe evidence, and deciding upon no intention that does 
not reſult with equal clearneſs from the fact. This is the uni- 
verſal demand of juſtice in every caſe criminal} or civil; how 
much more then in this, when the judgment is every moment in 
danger of being ſwept away into the fathomleſs abyſs of a thou- 
fand volumes ; where there is no anchorage for the underſtand. 
ing; which no reach of thought can look round in order to com- 
pare their points; nor any memory capacious enough to retain 

even the imperfect relation that can be collected from them. 
Gentlemen, my mind is the more deeply affected with this conſi- 
deration by a very recent example in that monſtrous phenomenon 
which, under the name of a trial, has driven us out of Weſtminſter 
Hall for a large portion of my profeſſional life. No man is leſs diſ- 
poſed than I am to ſpeak lightly of great State proſecutions, which 
bind to their duty thoſe who have no other ſuperiors, nor any other 
controul ; laſt of all am I capable of even glancing a cenſure againſt 
thoſe who have led to or conducted the impeachment, becauſe I re- 
ſpect and love many of them, and know them to be amongſt the beſt 
and wileſt men in the nation I know them indeed fo well, as to 
be perſuaded that could they have foreſeen the vaſt field it was 
to open, and the length of time it was to occupy, they never 
would have engaged in it; for I defy any man, not illuminated 
by the Divine Spirit, to ſay, with the preciſion and certainty 
of an Engliſh Judge deciding upon evidence before him, that 
Mr. Haſtings is guilty or not guilty. For who knows what is 
before him, or what is not. Many have carried what they knew 
fo their graves, and the living have lived long enough to forget 
it. Indeed I pray God that ſuch another proceeding may never 
exiſt in England; becauſe I confider it as a diſhonour to the Con- 
ſtitution, and that it brings, by its example, unſecurity into the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. Every man in civilized ſociety has 
a right to hold his life, liberty, property, and reputation, under 
plain laws that can be well underſtood, and is ſubje to have 
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ſome limited, ſpecific part of his conduct, compared and exa- 
mined by their ſtandard; but he is not for ſeven years, no, nor 
for ſeven days, to ſtand as a criminal until judgment is be- 
wildered and confounded, to come at leaſt, perhaps, to defend 
himſelf, broken down with fatigue, and diſpirited with anxiety, 
which, indeed, is my own condition at this moment, who am 
only ſtating the caſe of another What then muſt be the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate perſon whom you are trying? 

The next great queſtion is, how the admonitions of theſe great 
writers are to be reconciled with what is undoubtedly to be found 
in other parts of their works ; and I think I do not go too far, 
when I ſay, that it ought to be the inclination of every perſon's 
mind who is conſidering the meaning of any writer, particularly 
if he be a perſon of ſuperior learning and intelligence, to re- 
concile as much as poſſible all he ſays upon any ſuhject, and not 
to adopt ſuch a conſtruction as neceliarily raiſes up one part in 
direct oppolition to another, 

The law itſelf, indeed, adopts this ſound rule of judgment in 


the examination of every matter which is laid before it, for a 


ſound conſtruction, and the Judges, therefore, are bound by 
duty as well as reaſon to adopt it. 

It appears to me then, that the only ambiguity which ariſes, 
or can pofſibly ariſe, in the examination of the great authorities, 
and in the compariſon of them with themſelves, or with one 
another, is, from not rightly underſtanding the meaning of the 
term OVERT-ACT as applied to this ſpecies of Treaſon. The 
moment you get right upon the true meaning and ſignification of 
this expreſſion, the curtain is drawn up, and all is _ and 
certainty. 

Gentlemen, an overt-aC of the High: Treaſon . upon 
this record, I take, with great ſubmiſſion to the Court, to be 
plainly and ſimply this: — The High- Treaſon charged, is the 
compaſſing or imagining (in other words, the intending or de- 
ligning) the death of the King, I mean his NATURAL DEATH; 
which being a hidden operation of the mind, an overt-act, is any 
thing which legally proves the exiſtence of ſuch traitorous deſign 
and infention—I lay, that the deſign againſt the King's natural 
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life, is, the High-Treaſon under the firſt branch of the ſtatute, 
and whatever is evidence, which may be legally laid before a 
Jury to judge of the traitorous intention, is a legal overt-act 
becauſe an overt- act is nothing but legal evidence embodied upon 
the record. 

The charge of compaſling being a charge of intention, which, 
without a manifeſtation by conduct, no human tribunal could try; 
the ſtatute requires by its very letter (but without which letter 
reaſon muſt have preſumed) that the intention to cut off the 
Sovereign ſhould be manifeſted by open act; and as a priſoner 
charged with an intention, could have no notice how to defend 
hunſelf without the charge of actions from whence the intention 
was to be imputed to him, it was always the practice, according 
to the ſound principles of Engliſh law, to ſtate upon the face of 
the indictment the overt- act, which the Crown charges as the 
means made uſe of by the priſoner to effect his traitorous purpoſe; 
and as this rule was too frequently departed from, the ftatute of 
the ſeventh of King William, enacted, for the benefit of the 
Prifoner, that no evidence ſhould even be given of any overt act 
not charged in the indictment. The charge, therefore, of the 
overt acts in the indiftment is the notice, enacted by ſtatute to be 
given to the Priſoner for his protection, of the means by which 
th: Crown is to ſubmit to the Jury the exiſtence of the trai- 
toxous purpoſe, which is the crime alledged againſt him, and in 
purſuance of which traitorous purpoſe the overt acts muſt alfo be 
charged to have been committed. Whatever, therefore, is relevant 
vor competent evidence to be received in ſupport of the traitorous 
intention, is a legal overt act, and what acts are competent to 
that purpoſe, is (as in all other caſes) matter of law for the 
Judges; but whether, after the overt acts are received upon the 
xecord as competent, and are eſtabliſhed by proof upon the trial, 
they be ſufficient or inſufficient in the particular inſtance, to 
convince the Jury of the traitorous compaſling or intention, is 
2 mere matter of fact, which, from its very nature, can be re- 
duced to no other ſtandard than that which each man's own con- 


ſcience and underſtanding erects in his mind, as the arbiter of his . 


judgment. This doctrine is by no means new nor peculiar to 
High 
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High Treaſon, but pervades the whole law, and may be well 
illuſtrated in a memorable caſe lately decided upon writ of error in 
the houſe of Lords, and which muſt be in the memory of all the 
Judges now preſent, who took a part in its deciſion: there the 
queſtion was, whether upon the eſtabliſhment of a number of 
facts eſtabliſhed by legal evidence, the Defendant had knowledge 
of a fact, which if he had he was defenceleſs. To draw that queſ- 
tion from the Jury to the Judges, I demurred to the evidence, 
faying, that tho* each part of it was legally admitted, it was for 
the law, by the mouth of the Judges, to pronounce whether this 
fat of knowledge could legally be inferred from it; but the 
Lords, with the aſſent of all the Judges, decided, to my perfect 
ſatisfaction, that ſuch a demurrer to the evidence was irregular 
and invalid; that the province of the Jury over the effect of evi- 
dence, ought not to be fo transferred to the Judges, and converted 
into matter of law; that what was relevant evidence to come be- 
fore a Jury, was the province of the Court, but that the con- 
cluſion to be drawn from admiſſible nn" was the unalienable 
province of the country. 

To apply that reaſoning to the caſe before us. The matter to 
be enquired of here is, the fact of the Priſoner's intention, as in 
the caſe I have juſt cited it was the fact of the Defendant's know- 
ledge. The charge of a conſpiracy to depoſe the King, is there- 
fore laid before you to eſtabliſh that intention; its competency + 
to be laid before you for that purpoſe, is not diſputed; I am only 
contending with all reaſon and authority on my fide, that it is to 
be ſubmitted to your conſciences and underſtandings, whether, 
even if you believed the overt act, you believe alſo that it pro- 
ceeded from a traitorous machination againſt the life of the King. 
I am only contending that theſe two beliefs muſt coincide to eſta- 
bliſh a verdict of guilty. I am not contending that under circum- 
ſtances, a conſpiracy to depoſe the King, and to annihilate his 
regal capacity, may not be ſtrong and ſatisfactory evidence of 
the intention to deſtroy his L1FE ;—but only that in this as in every 
other inſtance, it is for you to collect or not to collect this Treafan 
againſt the King's life, according to the reſult of your conſcien- 
tious belief and judgment, from the acts of the priſoner laid be- 

fore 
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fore you; and that the eſtabliſhment of the overt act, even if if 
were eſtabliſhed, does not eſtabliſh the Treaſon againſt the King's 
life, 'BY A CONSEQUENCE OF LAW: but on the contrary, the 
overt act, tho* puniſhable in another ſhape as an independant 
erime, is a dead letter upon this record, unleſs: you believe, exer- 
ciſing your excluſive juriſdiction over the facts laid before you, 
that it was committed in accompliſhment of the Treaſon againſt 
THE NATURAL LIFE OF THE KING, 
Gentlemen, this particular crime of compaſſing the King's 

death, is ſo compleat an anomoly, being wholly ſeated in uncon- 
ſummated intention, that the law cannot depart from deſcribing it 
according to its real eſſence, even when it is followed by his death: 
a man cannot be indicted for killing the King, as was ſettled in 
the caſe of the Regicides of Charles the Firſt, after long conſul- 
tation among all the Judges: it was held that the very words of 
the ſtatute muſt be purſued, and that altho* the King was actually 
murdered, the priſoners who deſtroyed him could not be charged 
with the act itſelf, as High Treaſon, but with the compaſſing of 
his death; the very act of the executioner in beheading him, be- 
ing only laid as the overt act upon the record. There, tho” the 
overt act was ſo connected with, as to be even inſeparable from 
the traitorous intention, yet they were not confounded becauſe of 
the effect of the precedent in diſſimilar caſes: and altho* the Re- 
gicides came to be tried immediately upon the reſtoration of the 
King, in the day - ſpring of his authority, and before high preroga- 
tive Judges, and under. circumſtances when, in any country but 
England, their trial would have been a mockery, or their execu- 
tion have been awarded without even the forms of trial; yet in 
England, that ſacred Liberty which has for ever adorned the 
Conſtitution, refuſed-to ſacrifice to zeal or enthuſiaſm, either the 
ſubſtance or the forms of Juſtice. Hear what the Chief Baron 
pronounced upon that occaſion:—* Theſe perſons are to be pro- 
« ceeded with according to the laws of the land, and I ſhall ſpeak 
« nothing to you but what are THE WORDS of the law, By the 
« flatute of Edward the Third, it is made High Treaſon ta com- 
« paſs and imagine the death of the King; in no caſe elſe imagi- 
34 * er compaſſing, without an actual effett, is puniſbable by 
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4 law.” He then ſpeaks of the facred life of the King, and 
ſpeaking of the Treaſon, ſays :—< The Treafon conſifts in the 
« wicked imagination which is not apparent: but when this poi- 
« ſon ſwells out of the heart, and breaks forth into action, in that 
« caſe it is High Treaſon. Then what is an overt aft of an 
« imagination, or compaſſing of the King's death? Truly, it is 
« any thing which ſbews what the imagination of the heart is.” 
Indeed, Gentlemen, the propoſition is fo clear, that one gets 
confounded in the argument from the very ſimplicityof it; but 
Rill I ſtand ina fituation which I am determined at all events to 
fulfil to the utmoſt; and I ſhall therefore not leave the matter 
upon theſe authorities, but will bring it down to our own times, 
repeating my challenge to have produced one fingle authority in 
contradiction. Lord Coke, in his third inftitute, page 11 and 
12, fays:—* The indicdtment muft charge that the Prifoner trai- 
« teroufly compaſſod and imagined the death and d:/truttion of 
« the King.“ He ſays too,“ There muſt be a compaſſing or 
« imagination ; for an att without compaſſing, intent, or imagi- 
nation, it not within the att, as appeareth by the expreſs litter 
* thereof. Et attus non facit Reum Nifi Mens fit Rea.” No- 
thing in language can more clearly illuſtrate my propoſition. 
The indictment, like every other indictment, muſt charge diſ- 
tinaly and ſpecifically the crime: that charge muſt therefore be 
in the very words of the ſtatute which creates the crime; the 
crime created by the ſtatute not being the perpetration of any act, 
but being in the rigorous ſeverity of the law, the very contem- 
plation, intention, and contrivance of a purpoſe directed to an 
at: that contemplation, purpoſe, and contrivance, muſt be found 
to exiſt, without which, ſays Lord Coke, there can be no com- 
paſſing: and as the intention of the mind cannot be inveſtigated 
without the inveſtigation of conduct, the overt act is required by 
the ſtatute, and muſt be laid in the indictment and proved. It 
follows from this deduction, that upon the clear principles of the 
Engliſh law, every act may be laid as an overt act of compaſſing 
the King's death, which may be reaſonably conſidered to be te- 
leyant and competent to manifeſt that intention; for were it other- 
viſe, it would be ſhutting out from the view of the Jury, certain 
2 conduct 
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conduct of the Priſoner, which might, according to citeuniiandes 

kad to manifeſt the criminal intention of his mind; and as more 
than one overt act may be laid, and even overt acts of different 
| Kinds, tho* not in themſelves ſubſtantively Treaſon, the Judges ap- 
pear to be juſtified in law, when they ruled them to be overt acts 
of compaſling the death of the King; becauſe they are ſuch acts 
as before the ſtatute of King William, which required that the 
indictment ſhould charge all overt acts, would have been held to 
be relevant proof, of which relevancy of proof the Judges are to 
judge as matter of law; and therefore being relevant proof, muſt 
alſo be relevant matter of charge, becauſe nothing can be rele- 
vantly charged which may not alſo be relevantly admitted to proof, 
Theſe obſervations explain to the meaneſt capacity, in what ſenſe 
Lord Coke muſt be underſtood, when he ſays, in the very ſame 
page, that, A preparation to depoſe the King, and ta take the 
* King by ferce'and firong band, until be has yielded to certain 
demands, is a ſufficient overt act ta PROVE the compaſſing of the 
« King's death.” He does not ſay As A PROPOSITION OF LAW, 
that he who prepares to ſeize the King, compaſſeth his death, but 
that a preparation to ſeize him is a ſufficient overt act To PROVE 
the compaſſing; and he directly gives the reaſon, & becauſe of the 
« ſtrong tendency it has to that end. This latter ſentence de- 
ſtroys all ambiguity. I agree perfectly with Lord Coke, and I 
think every judge would fo decide, upon the general principles of 
law and evidence, without any reſort to his authority for it; and 
for this plain and obvious reaſon:—The Judges who are by law to 
decide upon the relevancy or competency of the proof, in every 
matter criminal and civil, have immemorially ſanctioned the in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity of charging the traitorous intention as the 
crime, before it was required by the ſtatute of King William.— 
As the crime is in its nature inviſible and inſcrutable, until mani- 
feſted by ſuch conduct as in the eye of reaſon is indicative of the 
intention, which conſtitutes the crime ; no overt act is therefore 
held to be ſufficient to give juriſdiction, even to a Jury to draw 
the inference in fact of the traitorous purpoſe, but ſuch acts from 
whence it may be reaſonably inferred; and therefore as the reſtraint 
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Ariiftion than In the caſe of a private man, ſuch conſpiracies art 
adniitted to be laid as overt acts, upon this principle: that if a 
man does an act from whence an either inevitable or mainly 

bable conſequence may be expected to follow, much more | be 
perſiſts deliberately in a courſe of conduct, leading certainly or 
probably to any given conſequence, it is reaſonable to believe that 
he foreſaw ſuch conſequences, and by purſuing his purpoſe with 
that foreknowledge, the intention to produce the conſequence may 
be fairly imputed. But then all this is matter of fact for the Fury 
from the evidence, not matter of law for tbe Gurt; further than 
it is the privilege and duty of the Judge to direct the attention of 
the Jury to the evidence; and to ſtate the law as it may reſult 
from the different views the Jury may entertain of the facts; and 
if ſuch acts could not be laid as overt acts, they could not be of- 
ſered in evidence; and if they could not be offered in evidence, 
the mind of the Priſoner, which it was the object of the trial to 
lay open as a clue to his intention, would be ſhut up and con- 
cealed from the Jury, whenever the death of the Sovereign was 
ſought by circuitous but obvious means, inſtead of by a direct and 
murderous machination. But when they are thus ſubmitted, as 
matter of charge and evidence to prove the  traitorous purpoſe 
which is the crime, the ſecurity of the King, and of the ſubject 
are equally provided for: all the matter which has a relevancy to 
che crime, is chargeable and proveable, not ſubſtantively to raiſe 
from their eſtabliſhment a legal inference, but to raiſe a preſump- 
tion in fact, capable of being weighed by the Jury with all the 
circumſtances of the tranſaction, as offered by the Crown and 
the Priſoner; their province being finally to ſay not hat was the 
poſſible or the probable conſequence of the overt act laid in the 
indictment, but whether it has brought them to a ſafe and con- 
leientious judgment of the guilt of the Priſoner; i. e. of his guilt 
in compaſling the death of the King, which is the Treaſon char» 
ged in the inditment; Lord Hale is, if poſſible, more direct and 
explicit upon the ſubject. He ſays, page — « The wards com- 
* paſs or imagine,/are of a great latitude; they refer to the pur: 
* poſe or dgign the MIND. o WILL, tha” the purpoſe ar defign 
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an intrena act, and without ſomething to manifeft it, could nit 
« poffibly fall under any judicial cognizance but of God alone; 
« and therefore this flatute requires ſuch AN OVERT ACT @s may 
* render the compaſſing or imagining capable of a trial and ſen- 
% pence by human judxatures.” Now can any man poflibly de. 
rive from fuch a writing, (proceeding too-from an author of the 
character of Lord Hale) that an overt act of compaſſing, might 
in his judgment be an act committed inadvertently without the 
intention? Can any man gather from it, that à man by falling 
into bad company, can be drawn in to be guilty of this ſpecies of 
Treaſon by raſh conduct, while the love of his Sovereign was 
glowing in his boſom? Can there be any particular acts which 
can entitle a Judge or Counſel to pronounce as @ matter of law, 
what another man intends ? Or that what a man intends is not i 
matter of fact? Is there any man that will meet the matter fairly 
and advante and ſupport that naked propoſition? At all events, it 
is certainly not a propoſition to be dealt with publickly; becauſe 
the man whoſe mind is capable even of conceiving it, ſhould be 
treaſured up in a muſeum, and exhibited there as a curioſity, for 
money: 

Gentlemen, all I am aſking however, from my argument, and 
I defy any power of-reaſon upon earth to move me from it, is this: 
That the Priſoner being charged with intending the King's death, 
You ate to find whether this charge be founded, or unfounded; 
and that therefore, put upon the record what elſe you-will, prove 
what you will, read theſe books over and over again, and let us 
ſtand here a year and à day in diſeourſing concerning them, Ai! 
the queſtion muſt return at laſt to what You and vo ONLY can 
reſolve -s he guilty. of that baſe deteſtable intention to deſtroy 
the King? Nor whether you-incline to-believe that he is guilty; 
woT” whether you ſuſpect, nor whether it be probable ;_ Nor 
whether he may be Gil; no, but that proveably he 1: 

ob Tv. If you can ſay this upon the evidence, it is your duty 
* to ſay ſo and you may, with a tranquil conſcience, return to you! 
families; tho" by your judgment the unhappy object of it mult re- 
turn no more to his. Alas, Gentlemen, what do I ſay, HX ha 


neren life has 
Already 
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already fallen a victim to the ſurprize and horror which attended 


the ſcene now tranſacting. But let that melancholy reflection 
paſs it ſhould not, perhaps, have been introduced—it certainly 
ought to have no effect upon you who are to judge upon your 
oaths. I do not ſtand here to deſire you to commit perjury from 
compaſſion ; but at the ſame time my earneſtneſs may be for- 
given, ſince it proceeds from a weakneſs common to us all. 1 
claim no merit with the priſoner for my zeal z it proceeds from a 
ſelfiſh principle inherent in the human heart—I am Counſel, 
Gentlemen, for myſelf. In every word I utter, I feel that I 
am pleading for the ſafety of my own life, for the lives of my 
children after me, for the happineſs of my country, and for the 
univerſal condition of civil ſociety throughout the world. 
But let us return to the ſubject, and purſue the doctrine of 
Lord Hale upon the true interpretation of the term overt act, 
as applicable to this branch of Treaſon. Lord Hale ſays, and I 
do beſeech moſt earneſtly the attention of the Court and Jury 
to this paſſage—* If men conſpire the death of the King, and 
& thereupon provide weapons, or ſend letters, this is an overt 
« at within the ſtatute.” Take this to pieces, and what does 
it amount to— If men conſpire the death of the King,” that 
is the firſt thing, viz, the intention, © and thereupon,” that is, 
in purſuance of that wicked intention, « provide weapons, or 
& ſend letters for the execution thereof, i. e. for the execution 
of that deſtruction of the King, which they have meditated, 
4 this is an overt act within the ſtatute.” Surely the mean- 
ing of all this is ſelf- evident If the intention be againſt the 
King's life, though the conſpiracy does not immediately and 
directly point to his death, yet ſtill the overt act will be ſufficient 
if it be ſomething which has ſo dire& a tendency to that end, as 
to be competent rational evidence of the intention to obtain it; 
but the inſtances given by Lord Hale himſelf furniſh the beſt 
illuſtration—< F men conſpire to impriſen the King by FORCE 
4 AND A STRONG HAND until he has yielded to certain demands, 
„ , FOR THAT PURPOSE GATHER COMPANY, OR WRITE 
* LETTERS, that is an overt att TO PROVE the compaſſing the 
* King's death, as.it was held in Lord Cobham's cafe by all, the 
— of Judges.“ 
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& Judges. In this ſentence Lord Hale does not depart from 
that preciſion which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes all his writings; 
he does not ſay, that if men conſpire to impriſon the King until 
he yields to certain demands, and for that purpoſe do fo and fo, 
This it High Treaſon—no, nor even an overt act of High 
Treaſon, though he might in legal language correctly have faid 
ſo; but to prevent the poſſibility of confounding the Treaſon 
with matter which may be legally charged as relevant to the proof 
of it, he follows Lord Coke's expreſſion in the third Inſtitute, 
and fays, This is an overt act to prove the compaſling of the 
King's death: and as if by this mode of expreſſion he had not 
done enough to keep the ideas aſunder, and from abundant re- 
gard for the rights and liberties of the ſubject, he immediately 
adds, (But then there muſt be an overt act TO PROVE that 
4 conſpiracy, and then that overt act to prove ſuch deſign, is an 
te SD rt at? TO PROVE the compaſſing of the death of the King.” 
The language of this fentence labours in the ear from the ex- 
ceſſive caution of the writer, afraid that his reader ſhould jump 
too faſt to his concluſion upon a ſubject of ſuch aweful moment, 
he pulls him back after he has read that a conſpiracy to impriſon 
the King, is an overt act to prove the compaſſing of his death, 
and fays to him, but recolle& that there muſt be an overt act to 
prove, in the firſt place, that conſpiracy to impriſon the King, 
and even then that intention to impriſon him ſo manifeſted by 
the overt act, is but in its turn an overt act To PROVE the com- 
paſſing or intention to deſtroy the King. Nor does the great 
and benevolent Hale reft even here, but after this almoſt tedious 
perſpicuity, he begins the next ſentence with this freſh caution 
and limitation, « But then this muſt be intended of a conſpiracy, 
& FORCIBLY fe detain and impriſon the King.” What then is 
a conſpiracy forcibly to impriſon the King ſurely it can require 
no explanation: it can only be a direct machination to ſeize and 
detain his PERSON by rebellious force. Will this expreſſion be 
ſatisfied by a conſpiracy to ſeize ſpeculatively upon his authority 
by the publication of pamphlets, which by the inculcation of re- 
publican principles, may in the eventual: circulation of a courſt 
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or in the time of a remote ſucceſſor, debauch mens minds from 
the Engliſn conſtitution, and by the deſtruction of monarchy, 
involve the life of the monarch. Will any man ſay that this is 
what the law means by a conſpiracy againſt the King's govern- 
ment, ſuppoſing eyen that a conſpiracy againſt his government 
were ſynonimous with a deſign upon his life? Can any caſe be 
produced where a perſon has been found guilty of High Treaſon, 
under this branch of the ſtatute, where no war has been actually 
levied; unleſs where the conſpiracy has been a forcible invaſion 
of the King's perſonal liberty or fecurity? I do not mean to ſay 
that a conſpiracy to levy war may not, in many inſtances, be 
laid as an overt act of compaſling the King's death, becauſe the 
war may be mediately or immediately pointed diſtinctly. to his 
deſtruction or captivity z and as Lord Hale truly ſays, & ſmall 
« is the diſtance between the priſons and graves of Princes.” 
But multiply the inſtances as you will, {till the principle preſents 
itſelf, The truth of this very maxim, built upon experience, renders 
an overt act of this deſcription rational and competent evidence 
to be left to a Jury of a deſign againſt the King's life ; but it does 
not, therefore, change the nature of the crime, nor warrant any 
Court to declare the overt act to be legally and concluſively in- 
dicative of the traitorous intention; becauſe if - this be once 
admitted to be law, and the Jury are bound to find the 
Treaſon upon their belief of the exiſtence of the overt act, the 
trial by the country is at end, and the Judges are armed with 
an arbitrary uncontroulable dominion over the lives and liberties 
of the nation, 

Gentlemen, I will now proceed to ſhew you that the dodrines 
which I am inſiſting on have heen held by all the great Judges 
of this country, in even the worſt of times, and that they are, 
beſides, not at all peculiar to the caſe of High Treaſon, but per- 
vade the whole ſyſtem of the criminal law. Mr. Juſtice Forſter, 
ſo juſtly celebrated for his writings, lays down the rule thus :— 
It may be laid down as a general rule, that & indictments found- 
« ed UPON PENAL STATUTES, ESPECIALLY THE MOST 
„ PENAL, muſt purſue the flatute ſo as to bring the party 
1 b it,” And this general rule is fo expreſsly allowed to 
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Have place in High Treaſon, that it is admitted on all hade, 
that an indictment would be radically and incurably bad, 
unleſs it charged the compaſſing of the King's death, as the 
leading and fundamental averment, and unleſs it formally 
charged the overt act to be committed in order to effeQuate 
the traitorous purpoſe. Nobody eyer denied this propoſition ; 
and the preſent indictment is framed accordingly. Now it 
is needleſs to fay that if the benignity of the general law 
requires this preciſion in the indiftment, the proof muſt 
be correſpondingly preciſe, for otherwiſe the ſubje& would 
derive no benefit from the ſtrictneſs of the indictment; the 
ſtrictneſs of which can have no other in law or common 
ſenſe, than the protection of the Priſoner; for if though the 
indictment muſt directly charge a breach of the very LETTER of 
the ſtatute, the Priſoner could, neyertheleſs, be convicted by 
evidence not amounting to a breach of the LETTER, then the 
ftritneſs of the indictment would not only be no protection to 
the Priſoner, but a direct violation of the firſt principles of 
Juſtice criminal and civil, which call univerſally for the proof 
of all material averments in every legal proceeding, But Mr, 
Juſtice Forſter expreſsly adverts to the neceſſary ſeverſty of proof, 
as well as of charge for, he fays, that « although a caſe is 
brought within the reaſon of a penal ſtatute, and within the 
« miſchief to be prevented, yet, if it does not come within the 
& unequivocal letter, the benignity of the lay interpoſeth.“ If 
the law then be thus ſevere in the interpretation of every penal 
proceeding, even down to an action for the killing of a hare or a 
partridge, is its conſtryctions only to be enlarged and extended 
as to the ftatute of High Treaſon, although the ſingle object of 
paſſing it was to guard againſt conſtructions, 

Gentlemen, the reaſon of the thing is ſo palpably and invin- 
cibly in favour of this analogy, that it neyer met with a direct 
oppoſition. The Attorney General himſelf diſtinctly admits it 
jm ne art of bp adreſs & you, though he fern yo deny i in 

I hope that when I ſtate one part of his ſpeech to be 
in — oppoſition to another, he will not ſuppoſe that J 
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fanding or his heart 5 far from it—they ariſe, I am convinced. 
from ſome of the authorities not being ſufficiently underſtood, 

In the beginning of his ſpeech he admits that the evidence 
muſt be ſatisfaQtory and convincing as to the intention, but in 
the latter part he ſeems, as it were, to take off the effect of that 
admiſſion. I wiſh to give you the very words. I took them 
down at the time; and if I do not ſtate them correctly, I deſire 
to be corrected. I moſt diſtinctiy difavow,” faid my Honour- 
able Friend, & every caſe of conſtruction. I moſt diſtinctly 
« diſavow any like caſe of Treaſon not within the Jetter of the 
« ſtatute. I moſt diſtinctly diſavow cumulative Treaſon. T 
« moſt diſtinctly diſavow enhancing guilt by parity of reaſon, 
« The queſtion undoubtedly is, whether the proof be full and 
“ ſatisfactory to your reaſons and conſciences that the pri - 
4 ſoner is guilty of the Treaſon of compaſſing the King's 
« death,” Gentlemen,-T hope that this will always with equal 
honour he admitted. Now let us ſee how the reſt of the learned 
gentleman's ſpeech falls in with this. For he goes on to fay, 
that it is by no means neceſſary that the diſtin, ſpecific inten- 
tion ſhould pre-exiſt the overt act. If the overt act,“ ſays he, 
be deliberately committed, it is a compaſſing. But how fo, if 
the intention be admitted to be the Treaſon ? What benefit is 
obtained by the rigorous demand of the ſtatute, that the com- 
paſling of the King's death ſhall be charged by the indictment as 
the crime, if a crime different, or ſhort of it, can be ſub- 
ſtituted for it in the proof? And how can the ſtatute of Rich- 
ard the Second be ſaid to be repealed, which made it High 
Treaſon to compaſs to depoſe the King, independently of inten- 
tion upon his life, if the law ſhall declare, notwithſtanding the 
repeal, that they are ſynonimous terms, and that the one CON» 
CLUSIVELY involves the other, 

Gentlemen, if we examine the moſt prominent caſes, which 
have come in judgment before Judges of the moſt unqueſtion- 
able authority, and after the Conſtitution had become fixed, you 
will find every thing that I have been faying to you juſtified and 
confirmed. | 
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of Sir John Freind, a conſpirator in the aſſaſſination plot. 
Sir John, Freind was indicted for compaſſing and imagining 
the death of King William; and the overt acts charged, and 
principally relied on, were, firſt, the ſending Mr. Charnock into 
France to King James, to deſire him to perſuade the French 
King to ſend forces over to Great-Britain, to levy war againſt, 
and to depoſe the King, and that Mr. Charnock was actually 
ſent; and, ſecondly, the preparing men tp be levied to form a 
corps to aſſiſt in the reſtoration of the Pretender, and the expul- 
fion of King William, of which Sir John Freind was to be 
Colonel. In this caſe, if the proofs were not to be wholly diſ- 
credited, and the overt acts were conſequently eſtabliſhed, they 
went rationally to convince the mind of every man of the pre- 
exiſting intention to deſtroy the King. The conſpiracy 
was not to do an act which, though it might lead eventually and 
ſpeculatively to the King's death, might not be foreſeen or de- 
| ſigned by thoſe who conſpired together. The conſpiracy was 
not directed to an event, probably leading to another, and a dif- 
ferent one, and from the happening of which ſecond, a third 
ſtill different might be engendered, which third might again 
lead in its conſequences to a fourth ſtate of things, which might, 
in the revolution of events, bring on the death of the King, 
though never compaſſed or imagined. Freind's conſpiracy, on 
the contrary, had for its direct and immediate object, the reſte- 
ration of the Pretender to the Throne, by the junction of foreign 
and rebellious force. In my opinion (and I am not more diſ- 
poſed than others to puſh things beyond their mark in the admi- 
niſtration of criminal juſtice), Sir John Freind, if the evidence 
- againſt him found credit with the Jury, could have no poſſible 
defence. For the evidence went directly to proye the diſpatch ot 
Charnock to France, under his direction, to invite the French 
King to bring over the Pretender into England, and to place 
him on the Throne. The intention, therefore of Sir John 
Freind to cut off King William, was a clear inference from the 
overt act in queſtion ; not an inference of law for the Court, 
but of fact for the Jury, under the guidance of plain common 
ſenſe; becauſe the conſequence of the Pretender's regaining the 
= Throne, 
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Throne, muſt have been the attainder of King William by a& 
of Parliament ſome gentlemen ſeem to look as if they thought 
not—but I ſhould be glad to hear the poſition contradicted. I 
repeat, that if the Pretender had been reſtored, as King of Eng- 
land, the legal conſequence would have been, that King Wil- 
liam would have been a traitor and an uſurper, and ſubje& as 
ſuch to be tried at the Old Bailey, or wherever elſe the King, 
who took his place, thought fit to bring him to judgment. 
From theſe premiſes, therefore, there could be no difficulty of 
inferring the intention; and, therefore, if ever a caſe exiſted 
where, from the clearneſs of the inference, the province of the 
Jury might have been overlooked, and the overt act confounded 
with the treaſon, it was in the inſtance of Friend; but ſo far 
was this from being the caſe, that you will find, on the contrary, 
every thing I have been ſaying to you, ſince I began to addreſs 
you, ſummed up and confirmed by that moſt eminent magiſ- 

trate Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, who preſided upon that trial, 
He begins thus : Gentlemen of the Fury, Look ye the Treaſon 
« that is mentioned in the indiftment is conſpiring, compaſſing, 
« and imagining the death of the King. To PROVE THE cox- 
« SPIRACY and DESIGN of the King's DEATH, two principal 
« overt acts are inſiſted on,” He does not conſider the overt 
act of conſpiracy and conſultation to be the Treaſon, but evi- 
dence (as it undoubtedly was in that caſe) to prove the compaſ- 
ling the death. The Chief Juſtice then ſtates the two overt 
acts above mentioned, and ſums up the evidence for and againſt 
the priſoner, and leaves the intention to the Jury as matter of 
fact. For it is nat till afterwards that he comes to anſwer the 
priſoner's objection in point of law, as the Chief Juſtice in 
terms puts it There is another thing,” ſaid Lord Chief Juf- 
tice Holt, ( he did inſi upon, AND THAT Is MATTER OF 
* Law. The /tatute 25th E. 3d was read, which is the great 
« flatute about Treaſons, and that daes cantain divers ſpecies of 
« Treaſon, and declares what ſhall be Treaſon; one Treaſon is 
the compaſſing and imagining the death of the King; another 
eit the levying war. Now ſays he,” (I. E. FREIND) © Here 
* i5 no war actually levied; and a bare conſpiracy to levy war, 
- ; « dhes 
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er duns not comp within the law againſt Treaſon.” To pauſe here 
alittle: Freind's argument was this—whatever my intentions 
might be whatever my object of levying war might have been 
whatever might have been my deſign to levy it however the de- 
ſtruction of the King might have been effected by my conſpiracy 
af it had gone on — and however it might have been my inten- 
tion that it ſhould, it is not Treaſon within the 25th of E. 3d. 
To which Holt replied, a little incorrectly in language, but 
right in ſubſtance Now for that I muft tell you, if there be 
I only à conſpiracy to levy war, it is vor Treaſon” i. e. It is 
not a ſubſtantive Treaſon. It is not a Treaſon in the abſtract. 
« But if the deſign and conſpiracy be either to fill the King, or 
« to depofe him, or impriſon him, or put any force or reſtraint 
_ «pon him,” i. e. perſonal reſtraint by force, (and the way f ef- 
« fofting theſe purpoſes 18 BY LEVYING A WAR. There the 
4 conſpiracy and conſultation, to levy war for that purpoſe, is 
« High Treaſon, though no war be levied: For ſuch conſultation 
and conſpiracy 45 AN OVERT ACT PROVING the compaſ- 
fing the death of the King.” But what ſort of war is it, the 
bare conſpiracy to levy which, is an overt act to prove a deſign 
againſt the King's life, though no war be actually levied ? 

Gentlemen, Lord Holt himſelf illuſtrates this matter ſo clearly, 
that if I had any thing at flake ſhort of the honour and life of 
the priſoner, I might fit down as ſoon as I had read it, For if 
one did not know it to be an extract from an ancient trial, one 
would fay it was admirably and accurately written for the preſent 
purpoſe. It is a fort of prophetic bird's eye view. of what we 
are engaged in at this moment: There may be war levied 
(continues Lord Holt in Freind's caſe) without any deſign upon 
« the King's perſon, which, if ACTUALLY LEVIED, is High 
« Treaſon, though purpaſing and deſigning ſuch a levying of war 
. is not ſo. As for example if perſons do afſemble themſelves, 
« and at? with force, in oppoſition to ſome law, and hope thereby 
« to get it repealed; this is a levying war, and Treaſon, THO' 
« THE PURPOSING AND DESIGNING OF IT Is NOT $0, $1 
« when they endeavour, in great numbers, WITH FORCE, (9 
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| methods of the law, that is a levying war, BUT Tat pore 
s POSE AND DESIGNING 18 NOT so. But if there be, s T 
« told you, a purpoſe and deſign ro DesTROY TAE Kino, 
4 AND” (not or to depoſe him, but and to depoſe him) © to 
« depoſe him from his Throne, which is propoſed and deſigned to 
« be effected by war that is to be levied; fuch a conſpiracy and 
« conſultation to levy war rox THE BRINGING THIS TO PASS,” 
(i. e. for bringing the King's death to paſs) * is an overt att of 
« High Treaſon, 80 that, Gentlemen, as to that objection which 
he makes, IN POINT OF LAW, # is of no force. If 
© there be evidence ſufficient to convince you that he did conſpire 
* to levy war FOR SUCH AN END.” 

And he concludes by again leaving the intention expreſsly to 
the Jury, It is THE END THEREFORE FOR WHICH the war 
is to be levied, and not the conſpiracy to do any act which the 
law conſiders as a Jevying of war, that conſtitytes an overt act of 
Treaſon againſt the King's life, The moft rebellious move- 
ments towards a reform in Government, not directed againſt 
the King's perſon, will not, according to Lord Holt, ſupport 
the charge before you, I might ſurround the Houſe of Com- 
mons with fifty thouſand men, for the expreſs purpoſe of forcing 
them, by dureſs, to repeal any law that is offenſive to me, or to 
paſs a bill for altering elections, without being a poſſible objeh 
of this proſecution, 

Under the other branch of the ſtatute, I might indeed be con- 
victed of levying war, but not of compaſſing the King's death; 
and if I only conſpired and meditated this riſing to repeal laws 
by rebellion, I could be convicted of nothing but a high miſ- 
demeanor, I would give my friends the caſe upon a ſpecial ver- 
dit, and let them hang me if they could, How much more 
might I give it them if the conſpiracy imputed was not to ef- 
fect a reform by violence, but, as in the caſe before us, by pam- 
phlets and ſpeeches, which might produce univerſal ſuffrage, 
which univerſal ſuffrage might eat out and deſtroy Ariſtocracy, 
which deſtruction might lead to the fall of Monarchy, and, in the 
end, to the death of the King. ' Gentlemen, if the cauſe were not 
ſro fetions, T Mer it do the play with which we amuſe our 
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children. This is the cow with the crumpled horn, which 
gored the dog, that worried the cat, that eat the rat, &c. ending 
in the houſe which Jack built. 

I I do therefore maintain, upon the expreſs authority of Lord 
Holt, that to convict a priſoner, charged with this Treaſon, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary. that you ſhould: be fatished of his inten. 
tion againſt the King's life, as charged in the indictment, and 
that no deſign againſt the King's Government will even be a 
legal overt act to be left to a Jury as the evidence of ſuch an 
intention, (much leſs the ſubſtantive and confummate Treaſon) 
unleſs the conſpiracy be directly pointed againſt the perſon of 
the King. The caſe of Lord George Gordon is oppoſed to 
this as a high and modern deciſion; and the Attorney General 
deſcended indeed to a very humble and lowly authority, when he 
ſought to maintain his argument by my own ſpeech, as Counſcl 
for that unfortunate perſon. The paſſage of it alluded to lies at 
this moment before me; and I ſhall repeat it, and re- maintain it 
to-day. But let it firſt be recollected, that Lord George Gor- 
don was not indicted for compaſſing or imagining the King's 
death, under the firſt branch of the ſtatute, but for levying war 
under the ſecond. It never indeed entered into the conception 
of any man living that ſuch an indictment could have been 
maintained, or attempted againſt him: I appeal to one of your 
Lordſhips now preſent, for whoſe learning and capacity I have 
the greateſt and. higheſt reſpect, and who ſat upon that trial, that 
it was not inſinuated from the Bar, much leſs adjudged by the 
Court, that the evidence had any bearing upon the firſt branch 
of Treaſon, I know that I may ſafely appeal to Mr. Juſtice 
Buller for the truth of this aſſertion; and nothing ſurely in the 
paſſage from my addreſs to the Jury, has the remateſt alluſion 
to aflimilate a conſpiracy againſt the King's Government, (col- 
lateral to his perſon) with a Treaſon againſt his life. My words 
were To compaſs, or imagine the death of the King; ſuch 
imagination, or purpoſe of the mind, viſible only to its great 
author, being manifeſted by ſome open act; an inſtitution ob- 
e viouſly directed, not only to the ſecurity of his natural per- 
& fon, but to the ſtability of the Goyernment ; the life of the 
Prince 
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& Prince being fo idterwoven with the Conſtitution of the Stats} 
« that an attempt to: deſtroy the one, is juſtly held to be a re- 
« bellious/ conſpiracy againſt the other. 

What is this but to fay that the King's ſacred life is —_ 
by higher ſanctions than the ordinary laws, becauſe of its more 
inſeparable connection with the public ſecurity, and that an at- 
tempt to deſtroy it is therefore made Treaſon againſt the State. 
But the Attorney General is, I am ſure, too correct in his logic 
to ay, that the converſe of the propoſition is therefore main 
tained, and that an attack upon the King's authority, without 
deſign upon his perſon, is affirmed by the fame expreſſion to be 
Treaſon againſt his life. His correct and 3 mind is in- 
capable of ſuch confuſion of ideas. 

But it is time to quit what fell from me upon this aan 
in order to examine the judgment of the Court, and to cloath 
myſelf with the authority of that great and venerable'magiſtrate, 
whoſe memory will always be dear to me, not only from the 
great ſervices he rendered to his country in the adminiſtration 
of her juſtice, but on account of the perſonal regard 2 
rence I had for him when living. 05 , 

Lord Mansfield, in delivering the law to the Jury upon Lord 
George Gordon's trial, {I appeal to the trial itſelf, and to Mr. 
Juſtice Buller, now preſent, who agreed in the judgment) ex- 
preſsly diſtinguiſhed between the ſafety provided for the King's 
natural perſon, by the firſt branch of the ſtatute, and the ſecurity 
of his executive power under the ſecond. That great Judge ne- 
ver had an idea that the natural perſon af the King, and the 
Majefty of the King were the ſame thing, nor that the Treaſom 
againſt them were ſynonimous: he knew, on the contrary, for he 
knew all that was to be known, that as ſubſtantive crimes they 
never had been blended. I will read his o] words:“ There 
1 are two kinds of levying war:—one againſt the perſon of the 
* King; to impriſon, to dethrone, or to kill him; or to make 
him change meaſures, or remove counſellors: the other, which 
is aid to be levied againſt the Majeſty of the King, or, in 
other words, againſt him in his regal capacity; as when a 
6— AIMEE: by force and violence any 
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object of a general public nature; that is levying war againſt 
the Majeſty of the King; and moſt reaſonably fo held, becauſe 
& it tends to diſſolve all the bonds of ſociety, to deſtroy property, 
* and to overturn government; and, by force of arms, to re- 
« ſtrain the King from reigning according to law. But then 
obſerve, Gentlemen, the twar muft be attually levied; and here 
again I appeal to Mr. Juſtice Buller, for the words of Lord 
Mansfield, expreſsly referring for what he ſaid to the authority of 
Lord Holt, in Sir John Freind's caſe, already cited.“ Lord Chief 
* juſtice Holt, in Sir John Freind's caſe, ſays: If perſons do 
« aſſemble themſelves and act with force, in oppoſition to ſome 
« law which they think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it 
« repealed, this is a levying war and treaſon. In the preſent cafe 
it don't reſt upon an implication that they hoped by oppoſition 
« to a law to get it repealed, but the proſecution proceeds upon 
the direct ground, that the object was, by force and violence, 
4 to compel the Legiſlature to repeal a law; and therefore, with- 
„ aut any doubt; I tell you the joint opinion of us all, that, 
if this multitude aſſembled with intent, by acts of force and 
< gvialence, to compel the Legiſlature to repeal a law, it is High 
* Treaſon.“ Let theſe words of Lord Mansfield be taken 
down; and then ſhew'me the man, let his rank and capacity be 
what they may, who can remove me from the foundation on which 
I ftand, when I maintain that a conſpiracy to levy war for the ob- 
jects of reformatzon, is not only not the High Treaſon charged 
dy this indictment, when not directly pointed againſt the King's 
perſon, but that even the actual levying it would not amount to 
the conſtitution of the crime. But this is the leaſt material part 
of Lord Mansfield's judgment, as applicable to the preſent queſ- 
tion; for he expreſsly conſiders THE 1NTENTION of the Priſoner, 
whatever be the act of Treaſon alledged againſt him, to be all in 
all. - So far from holding the probable or even inevitable conſe- 
quence of the thing done as conſtituting the quality of the act, he 
pronounces them to be nothing as ſeparated from the criminal de- 
ſign to produce them. Lord George Gordon aſſembled an im- 
menſe multitude around the Houſe of Commons, a ſyſtem ſo op- 
polite to that of the perſons accuſed before this commiſſion, that 
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it appears from the evidence they would not even allow a man u 
come amongſt them, becauſe he had been Lord George's Attor- 
ney. The Lords and Commons were abſolutely blockaded inthe 
chambers of Parliament; and if controul was the intention of the 
Priſoner, it muſt be wholly immaterial what were the delibera- 
tions that were to be controuled; whether it was the continuance 


of Roman Catholics under penal laws, the repeal of the ſepteanial 
acc, or a total change of the ſtructure of the Houſe of Commons, 


that was the object of violence; the attack upon the legiſlature 
of the country would have been the ſame. That the multitade 
were actually aſſembled round the Houſes, and brought there by 
the Priſoner, it was impoſſible for me as his counſel even to think 
of denying, nor that their tumultuous proceedings were not in ef- 
ſect productive of great intimidation, and even danger to the 
Lords and Commons, in the exerciſe of their authority: neither 
did I venture to queſtion the law that the aſſembling the multitude 
for that purpoſe, was levying war within the ſtatute, Upon theſe 
facts therefore, applied to the doctrines we have heard upon this 
trial, there would have been nothing in Lord George Gordon's 
caſe to try; he muſt have been inſtantly, without controverſy con- 
victed. But Lord Mansfield did not ſay to the Jury, {according 
to the doctrines that have been broached here) that if they found 
the multitude aſſembled by the Priſoner, were in ſact palpably in- 
timidating and controuling the Parliament in the exerciſe of theit 
functions, he was guilty of High Treaſon, whatever his inten- 
tions might have been. , He did not tell them that the inevitable 
conſequence of aſſembling a hundred thouſand peeple round the 
Legiſlature, being a controul on their proceedings, was there- 
fore a levying war; tho collected from folly and raſhneſs, without 
the intention of violence or controul. If this had been the doc- 
trine of Lord Mansfield, there would (as I faid before) have been 
nothing to try; for I admitted in terms, that his conduct was the 
extremity of raſhnefs, and totally inconſiſtent with his rank in che 
country, and his ſtation as a member of the Houſe of Commons. 
But the venerable magiſtrate never for a moment loſt fight of the 
grand ruling principle of criminal juſtice, that crimes can have 
% ſeat but in the min: and upon the Priſoner's intention, 20 
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upon his i intention alone, he expreſsly left the whole matter to the 
Jury, with the following directions, which I ſhall read verbatim 
from the trial. Having premiſed theſe ſeveral propoſitions and 

« principles, the ſubject matter for your conſideration aaa 
& reſolves itſelf into two points. 
« Firſt, Whether this multitude did aſſemble and commit acts 


u of violence, with intent to terrify and compel the Legiſlature to 
« repeal the act called Sir George Savile's—If upon this point 


« your opinion ſhould be in the negative, that makes an end of 
4 the whole, and the Priſoner ought to be acquitted: but if your 
« opinion ſhould be, that the intent of this multitude, and the 
violence they committed, was to force a repeal, there ariſes 2 
& ſecond point 
Whether the Priſoner at the Bar incited, encouraged, pro- 
« moted, or aſſiſted in. raiſing this inſurrection, and the terror 
« they carried with them, WITH THE INTENT of * A re- 
& peal of this law. 
Upon theſe two points, which you will call your attention to, 

« depends the fate of this trial; for if either the multitude had u. 
« ſuch intent, or ſuppoſing they had, if the Priſoner was na cauſe, 
did not excite, and took no part in conducting, counſelling, or 
« fomenting the inſurrection, the priſoner ought to be acquitted; 
and there is no pretence that he perſonally concurredin any act 
« of violence.” 

I therefore conſider the caſe of Lord George Gordon, as 2 
direct authority in my favour. 

- To ſhew that a conſpiracy to depoſe the King, independently of 
ulterior intention againſt his life, is High Treaſon within the ſta- 
tute, the Attorney General next ſuppoſes that Traitors had con- 
ſpired to depoſe King William, but {till to preſerve him as Stadt- 
holder in Holland, and afks whether that conſpiracy would not 
be a compaſſing his death: to that queſtion I anſwer that it would 
not have been a compaſling the death of King William, provided 
the conſpirators could have convinced the Jury that their firm and 
bona fide intention was to proceed no further, and that under that 
belief and impreſſion, the Jury (as they lawtully might) had ne- 
igatived by their _—_— of the intgation againſt the King's 
£12446 Natur? 
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natural exiſtence. I have no doubt at all that upon ſuch a finding, 
ho judgment of Treaſon could be pronounced: but the difficulty 
would be to meet with a Jury, who upon the bare evidence of 
ſuch a conſpiracy, would find ſuch a verdict. There might be 
poſſible circumſtances to juſtify ſuch a negative of the intention, 
but they muſt come from the Priſoner. In ſuch a caſe the Crown 
would reſt upon the conſpiracy to depoſe, which would be prima 
facie, and cogent evidence of the compaſſing, and leave the hard 
taſk of rebutting it, on the Defendants: I ſay the hard taſk, be- 
cauſe the caſe put is of a direct rebellious force, acting againſt the 
King; not only abrogating his authority, but imprifoning and 
expelling his perſon from the kingdom. I am not ſeeking to 
abuſe the reaſons and conſciences of Juries, in the examination of 
facts, but am only reſiſting the confounding them with arbitrary 
propoſitions of law, 

Gentlemen, I hope I have now a right to conſider that the ex- 
iſtence of the High Treaſon, charged againſt the unfortunate 
man before you, is a matter of fact for your conſideration upon 
the evidence, To eſtabliſh this point, has been the ſcope of all 
that you have been liſtening to, with ſo much indulgence and pa- 
tience. It was my intention to have further ſupported myſelf, by 
a great many authorities, which I have been laboriouſly extracting 
from the different books of the law; but I find I muſt pauſe here, 
left I conſume my ſtrength in this preliminary part of the caſe, 
and leave the reſt defective. 

Gentlemen, the perſons named in the indictment, are charged 
with a conſpiracy to ſubvert the rule, order, and government of 
this country; and it is material that you ſhould obſerve moſt par- 
ticularly the means by which it alleges this purpoſe was to be ac- 
compliſhed. The charge is not of a conſpiracy to hold the Con- 
vention in Scotland, which was actually held there; nor of the 
part they took in its actual proceedings; but the overt act, to 
which all the others are ſubſidiary and ſubordinate, is a ſuppoſed 
conſpiracy to hold a Convention in England, which never in fact 
was held; and conſequently, all the vaſt load of matter which it 
has been decided you ſhould hear, that does not immediately con- 
nect itſelf with the charge in queſtion, is only laid before you (as 
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the Court has repeatedly expreſs d it) to prove that in point of fact 
ſuch proceedings were had, the quality of which is for your judg- 
ment; and as far, and as far only, as they can be connected with 
the Priſoner, and the act which he ſtands charged with, to be left 
to you, as evidence of the intention with which the holding of the 
ſecond Convention was projected. 

Tuts INTENTION is therefore the whole cauſe—for the charge 
is not the agreement to hold a Convention, which it is notorious, 
ſelf-evident, and even admitted that they intended to hold; but the 
agreement to hold it for the purpoſe alleged, of aſſuming all the 
authority of the ſtate, and in fulfilment of the main intention 
againſt the life of the King. Unlefs therefore, you ean collect 
this double intention from the evidence before you, the indictment 
is not maintained. 

Gentlemen, the charge being of a conſpiracy, which if made 
out in point of fact, involved beyond all controverſy, and within 
the certain knowledge of the conſpirators, the lives of every ſou! 
that was engaged in it; the firſt obſervation which I ſhall make 
to you (becauſe in reaſon it ought to precede all others) is, that 
every act done by the Priſoners, and every ſentence written by 
them, in the remoteſt degree connected with the charge, or offered 
in evidence to ſupport it, were done and written in the public face 
vf the world: the tranſactions which conſtitute the whole body of 
the proof, were not thoſe of a day, but in regular ſeries for two 
years together; they were not the peculiar tranſaction of the Pri- 
ſoners, but of immenſe bodies of the King's ſubjects, in various 
parts of the kingdom, aflembled without the ſmalleſt reſerve; aud 
giving to the public, thro' the channel of the daily newſpapers, « 
minute and regular journal of their whole proceedings. Not 2 
ſyllable have we heard read, in the week's impriſonment we have 
ſuffered, that we bad not all of us read for months and months be- 
fore the proſecution was heard of; and which, if we are not ſuffi- 
ciently ſatiated, we may read again upon the file of every coffee- 
houſe in the kingdom. 

Gentlemen, my obſervation is, that it is admitted diſtinctiy by 
the Crown, that a reform in the Houſe of Commons, is the oſten- 
ſible purpoſe of all the proceedings laid before you; and that the 
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attainment of that object only, is the grammatical fenſe of the 
great body of the written evidence. It reſts therefore with the 
Crown, to ſhew by LEGAL PROOF that this OSTENSIBLE pur- 
poſe, and the whole maſs of correſpondence upon the table, was 
only a cloak to conceal a hidden machination, to ſubvert by force 
the entire authorities of the kingdom, and to aſſume them to them- 
ſelves. 

Whether a reform of Parliament be a wiſe or an unwiſe expe- 
dient; whether if it were accompliſhed, it would ultimately be 
attended with benefits, or dangers to the country, I will not un- 
dertake to inveſtigate, and for this plain reaſon; becauſe it is 
wholly foreign to the ſubject before us. But when we are trying 
the integrity of men's intentions, and are examining whether 
their complaints of defects in the repreſentation of the Houſe of 
Commons, be bona fide, or only a mere ſtalking horſe for Trea- 
ſon and rebellion, it becomes a moſt eſſential inquiry, whether 
they be the firſt who have uttered theſe complaints; whether they 
have taken up notions for the firſt time, which never occurred ta 
others; and whether in ſeeking to interfere practically in an altera- 
tion of the Conſtitution, they have manifeſted by the novelty of 
their conduct, a ſpirit inconſiſtent with affection for the Govern» 
ment, and ſubverſive of its authority. Gentlemen, I confeſs for 
one (for I think the ſafeſt way of defending a perſon for his 
life before an enlightened tribunal, is to defend him ingenuouſſy) 
I confeſs for one, that if the defects in the conſtitution of Par- 
liament, which are the ſubject of the writings, and the foun- 
dation of all the proceedings before you, had never occurred ta 
other perſons at other times, or, if not new, they had only ex- 
iſted in the hiſtory. of former conſpiracies, I ſhould be afraid 
you would ſuſpect, at leaſt, that the authors of them were plot- 
ters of miſchief. In ſuch a caſe I ſhould naturally expect that 
you would aſk yourſelves this queſtion. Why ſhould it occur to 
the priſoner at the bar, and to a few others in the year 1794, im- 
mediately after an important revolution in another country, to 
find fault, on a ſudden, with a Conſtitution which had-endured 
for ages, without the imputation of defect, and which no good 
ſubject ever thought of touching with the buſy hanc. of refor- 
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mation? I candidly admit that ſuch a queſtion would occur to 
the mind of every reaſonable man, and could admit no favourable 
anſwer: But ſurely this admiſſion entitles me, on the other 
hand, to the conceſſion, that if—in comparing their writings, 
and examining their conduct with the writings and conduct of 
the beſt and moſt unſuſpected perſons in the beſt and moſt un- 
ſuſpected times—we find them treading in the paths which have 
diſtinguiſhed their higheft ſuperiors; if we find them only ex- 
poſing the fame defects, and purſuing the ſame or ſimilar courſes 
for their removal,—it would be the height of wickedneſs and 
injuſtice to torture expreſſions, and pervert conduct, into Trea- 
ſon and Rebellion, which had recently lifted up others to the 
love of the nation, to the confidence of the Sovereign, and to 
all the honours of the State. The natural juſtice of this reaſon- 
ing is ſo obvious, that we have only to examine the fact; and, 
conſidering under what auſpices the priſoners are brought before 
you, it may be fit that I ſhould ſet out with reminding you that 
the great Earl of Chatham began and purſued the Fame and 
Glory of his life upon the very cauſe which my unfortunate 
clients were engaged in, and that he left, it as an inheritance to 
the preſent Miniſter of the Crown, as the foundation of his 
Fame and Glory after him; and his Fame and Glory were 
accordingly raiſed upon it; and if the Crown's evidence had 
been carried as far back as it might have been, (for the inſtitu- 
tion of only one. of the two London Societies. is before us) you 
would have found that the Conſtitutional Society owed its earlieſt 
credit with the country, if not its very birth, to the labour of 
the preſent Miniſter, and its profeſſed principles to his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, high alſo in his Majeſty's preſent 
Councils, whoſe plan of reform has been clearly eſtabliſhed by 
the whole body of the written evidence, and by every witneſs 
examined for the Crown, to have been. the type and mode] of 
all the Societies in the ſuppoſed conſpiracy, and uniformly acted 
upon in form and in ſubſtance by the priſoner before you, up to 
che very period of his confinement. = 

Gentlemen, the Duke of Richmond's "wy was univerſal ſuf- 
4 and annual Parliaments; and urged tog with a boldneſs 
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hich, when the compariſon comes to be made, will leave ih 
the back ground the ſtrongeſt figures in the writings on the ta- 
ble. I do not ſay this farcaſtically; I mean to ſpeak with the 
greateſt reſpect of his Grace, both with regard to the wiſdom 
and integrity of his conduct; for although I have always thought 
in politics with the illuſtrious perſon whoſe letter was read to 
you ; although I think with Mr. Fox that annual Parliaments 
and univerſal ſuffrage would be nathing like an improvement in 
the Conſtitution; yet, I confeſs, that I find it eaſier to ſay ſo 
than to anſwer the Duke of Richmond's arguments on the ſub- 
je; and I muſt fay beſides, ſpeaking of his Grace from a long 
perſonal knowledge, which begun when I was Counſel for his 
Telation Lord Keppel, that, independently of his illuſtrious rank, 
which ſecures him againſt the imputation of trifling with its ex- 
iſtence, he is a perſon of an enlarged underſtanding, of exten- 
five reading, and of much reflection ; and that his book cannot 
therefore be conſidered as the effuſion of raſhneſs and folly, but 
as the well weighed, though perhaps erroneous, concluſions 
drawn from the actual condition of our affairs, viz. that without 
a ſpeedy and effential reform in Parliament, (and there my opi- 
nion goes along with him) the very being of the country, as a 
great nation, would be loſt. This plan of the Duke of Rich- 
mond was the grand main ſpring of every proceeding we 
have to deal with; you have had a great number of looſe 
converſations reported from Societies, on which no 'reliance 
can be had; ſometanes they have been garbled by ſpies, and 
ſometimes miſrepreſented by ignorance; and even, if correct, 
have frequently been the extravagances of unknown indivi- 
duals, not even uttered in the preſence of the priſoner, and to- 
tally unconnected with any deſign : for whenever their proceed- 
ings are appealed to, and their real object examined, by living 
members of them, brought before you by the Crown, to teſtify them 
under the moſt ſolemn obligations of truth, they appear to have 
been following, in form and in ſubſtance, the plans adopted 
within our memories, not only by the Duke of Richmond, but 
by hundreds of the moſt eminent men in the kingdom. The 
Duke of Richmond formerly publiſhed tys plan of reform in the 
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year 1780, in a letter to Lieutenant Colonel Sharman, who was 
at that time practically employed upon the ſame object in Ire- 
land; and this is a moſt material part of the caſe; becauſe you are 
deſired to believe that the terms CoxvENTION, AND DELE- 
GATES, and the holding the one, and ſending the other, were 
all collected from what had recently happened in France, and 
were meant as the formal introduction of her republican Conſti- 
tution: but they who deſire you to believe all this, do not believe 
it themſelyes 3 becauſe they know certainly, and it has indeed 
already been proved by their own witneſſes, that Conventions of 
Reſormers were held in Ireland, and Delegates regularly ſent to 
them, whilſt France was under the dominion of her ancient 
Government. They knew full well that Colonel Sharman, to 
whom the Duke's letter was addreſſed, was at that very moment 
ſupporting a Convention in Ireland, at the head of ten thouſand 
men in arms, for the defence of their country, without any com- 
miſſion from the King, any more than poor Franklow had, who 
is now in Newgate, for regimenting ſixty. 

Theſe volunteers aſſerted and ſaved the liberties of Ireland; 
and the King would, at this day, have had no more ſubjects in 
Ireland than he now has in America, if they had been treated as 
traitors to the Government, It was never imputed to Colonel 
Sharman and the volunteers that they were in rebellion ; yet they 
had arms in their hands, which the priſoners never dreamed of 
having; whilſt a grand general Conyention was actually ſitting 
under their auſpices at the Royal Exchange of Dublin, attended by 
regular Delegates from all the counties in Ireland ; and who 
were theſe Delegates ? I will preſently tear off their names 
from this paper, and hand it to you. They were the greateſt, 
the beſt, and proudeſt names in Ireland; men who had the 
wiſdom to reflect before it was too late for reflection; that 
greatneſs is not to be ſupported by tilting it at inferiors, till by the 
ſeparation of the higher from the lower orders of mankind, every 
diſtinction is ſwept away in the tempeſt of revolution; but in the 
happy barmonization of the whole commmunity z by conferring 
upon the people their rights; ſure of receiving the auſpicious 
retum of atfection, and W the ſtabiliy of the 
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Government, which is erected upon that juſt and natural 
baſis. 45 
Gentlemen, they who put this tortured conſtruction on Con. 
ventions and Delegates, know alſo that repeated meetings of re- 
forming Societies, both in England and Scotland, had aſſumed 
about the ſame time the ſtile of Conventions, and had been at- 
tended by regular Delegates long before the phraſe had, or could 
have, any exiſtence in France; and that upon the very madel of 
theſe former aſſociations, a formal Convention was actually fitting 
at Edinburgh, with the Lord Chief Baron of Scotland in the 
chair, for promoting a reform in Parliament, at the very mo- 
ment the Scatch Convention, following i its example, aſſumed that 
title. 

To return to this letter of the Duke of Richmond. It was 
written to Colonel Sharman, in anſwer to a letter to his Grace, 
deſiring to know his plan of reform, which he accordingly com- 
municated by the letter which is in evidence; and which plan 
was, neither more nor leſs, than that adopted by the prifoners, 

of ſurrounding Parliament, (unwilling to reform its own corrup- 
tions) NOT by armed men, or by importunate multitudes, but 
by the ſtill and univerſal voice of a whole people claiming their 
known and unaljenable rights, This is ſo preciſely the plan of 
the Duke of Richmond, that I have almoſt borrowed his expreſ- 
fions, His Grace ſays, The leſſer reform has been attempt+ 
« ed with every poſſible advantage in its fayour ; not only from 
« the zealous ſupport of the advocates for a more effectual one, 
but from the aſſiſtance of men of great weight, bath in and 
« out of power. But with all theſe temperaments and helps it 
has failed. Not one proſelyte has been gained from corrup- 
1 ray of hope been held out from any 

« quarter, that the Houſe of Commons was inclined to adopt 
« any other mode of reform. The weight of corruption has 
« cruſhed this more gentle, as it would have defeated any more 
« efficacious plan in the ſamg circumſtances, From that quar- 
ter, therefore, I have nothing to hope; Ir 1s FROM THE 
©* PEOPLE AT LARGE THAT I EXPECT ANY GooD. And I 
am convinced, that the only way to make them feel that they 
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te are really concerned in the buſineſß, is to contend for their fulh 
« clear, and indiſputable rights of univerſal repreſentation.” 
Now how does this doctrine apply to the defence of the pri- 
ſoner? I maintain that it has the moſt deciſive application; 
becauſe this book has been put into the hands of the Crown 
witneſſes, who have one and all of them recognized it, and de- 
clared it to have been, bona fide, the plan which they purſued. 

But are the Crown's witneſſes worthy of credit? If they 
are not, let us return home ſince there is ena ene 
the cauſe 1s over. 

All the guilt, if any there be, proceeds from their teſtimony ; 
je they are not to be believed, they have proved nothing; ſince 
the Crown cannot force upon you that part of the evidence 
which ſuits its purpoſe, and aſk you to reject the other which 
does not. The witneſſes are either entirely credible, or unde- 
ſerving of all credit, and I have no intereſt in the alternative. 
This is preciſely the ſtate of the cauſe. For, with regard to 
all the evidence that is written, let it never be forgotten, that it 
is not upon me to defend my clients againſt it, but for the 
Crown to extract from it-the materials of accuſation. They do 
not contend that the Treaſon is upon the ſurface of it, but in 
the latent intention ; which intention muſt, therefore, be ſup- 
ported by extrinſic proof; but which is nevertheleſs directly ne- 
gatived, and beat down by every witneſs they have called, leav- 
ing them nothing but commentaries and criticiſms againſt both 
fact and language, to which, for the preſent, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with replying in the authoritative language of the Court, in 
the earlieſt ſtage of their proceedings. 

Ef there be ground to conlider the profeſſed purpoſe of any 
te of theſe aſſociations, a reform in Parliament, as mere co- 
&« Jour, and as a pretext held out in order to cover deeper de- 
« figns—Deſtgns againſt the whale Conſtitution and Govern- 
« ment of the country; the caſe of thoſe embarked in ſuch de- 
« ſigns is that which J have already conſidered, . Whether this 
« be ſo, or not, is mere matter of fact; as to which I ſhall 
* only remind you, that an enquiry into a charge of this na- 


« ture, which undertakes to make out that the oſtenſible pur- 
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* "poſe is a mere veil, under which is concealed a traitorous 
« conſpiracy, requires cool and deliberate examination, and the 
« moſt attentive conſideration ; and that the reſult ſhould be per- 
« fectly clear and ſatisfactory. In the affairs of common life, 
« no man 1s juſtified in imputing to another a meaning con- 
« trary to what he ———— but upon the fulleſt evi- 
4 dence.” 10 

To this (though it requires nothing to ſupport it, either in 
reaſon or authority) I deſire to add the direction of Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt to the Jury, on the trial of Sir John Perkyns. » 

« Gentlemen, it is not fit that there ſhould be any ſtrained or 
« forced conſtruction put upon a man's actions when he is tried 
« for his life. You ought to have a full and ſatisfactory evidence 
« that he is guilty, before you pronounce him ſo.” 

Gentlemen, in this aſſimilation of the writings of the Societies 
to the writings of the Duke of Richmond and others, I do not 
forget that it has been truly ſaid by the Lord Chief Juſtice, in 
the courſe of this very cauſe, that ten or twenty men's committing 
crimes, furniſhes no defence for other men in committing them. 
Certainly it does not; and I fly to no ſuch ſanctuary; but in 


trying the priſoner's intentions, and the intentions of thoſe with 


whom he aſſociated and acted, if 1 can ſhew them to be only 
inſiſting upon the ſame principles that have diſtinguiſhed the moſt 
eminent men for wiſdom and virtue in the country, it will not be 
very eaſy to declaim or argue them into the pains of death, whilſt 
our boſoms are glowing with admiration at the works of thoſe 
very perſons who would condemn them. 

Gentlemen, it has been too much the faſhion of late, to over- 
look the genuine ſource of all human authority, but more eſpe- 
cially totally to forget the character of the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons as a repreſentative of the people ; whether this has 
ariſen from that Aſſembly's having itſelf forgotten it, would be 
indecent for me to enquire into or to inſinuate; but I ſhall 
preface the authorities which I mean to collect in ſupport of the 
priſoner, with the opinion on that ſubje& of a truly celebrated 
writer, whom I wiſh to ſpeak of with great reſpect: I ſhould, 
C | 
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invidiouſly, whilſt he is bending beneath- the preſſure of 3 
. domeſtic misfortune, which no man out of his own family laments 
more ſincerely than I do,—No difference of opinion can ever 
make me forget to acknowledge the ſublimity of his genius, the 
vaſt reach of his underſtanding, and his. univerſal acquaintance 
with the hiſtories and conſtitutions of nations; I alſo diſavow the 
introduction of the writings, with the view of involving the 
author in any apparent inconſiſtencies, which would tend, indeed, 
to defeat rather than to advance my purpoſe. I ſtand. here to- 
day to-claim at your hands, a fair and charitable interpretation of 
human conduct, and I ſhall not ſet out with giving an example 
of uncharitableneſs. A man may have reaſon to change his 
opinions, or perhaps the defect may be in myſelf, who collect 
that they are changed; I leave it to God to judge of the heart— 
my with is, that Chriſtian charity may prevail ; that the public 
harmony, which has been loſt, may be reſtored; that all England 
may re- unite in the bonds of love and affection, and that when 
the Court is broken up by the acquittal of the priſoners, all 
heart-burnings and animoſities may ceaſe; that whilſt yet we 
work in the light, we may try how we can fave our country by 
a common effort; and that. inſtead of ſhameleſsly ſetting one half 
of ſociety againſt the other, by the force of armed aſſociations, and 
the terrors of Courts of Juſtice, our ſpirits and our ftrengths may 
be combined in the glorious cauſe of our country, By this, I do 
not mean in the cauſe of the preſent war, which I proteſt againſt 
as unjuſt, calamitous, and deſtructive; but this is not the place 
for ſuch a ſubject, which I only introduced to prevent miſtake 
or miſrepreſentation. 

The hiſtory and character of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, was 
formerly thus deſcribed by Mr. Burke: The Houſe of Commons 
« was ſuppoſed originally to be no part of the ſtanding government 
M this country, but was conſidered as a controul iſſuing imme- 
« diately from the people, and ſpeedily to be refolyed into the 
« maſs from whence it aroſe : In this reſpect it was in the higher 
part of Government what Juries are in the lower. The ca- 


« pacity of a Magiſtrate being tranſitory, and that of a Citizen 
permanent, the latter capacity, it was hoped, would of courſe 
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* preponderate in all diſcuſſions, not only between the people 
« and the ſtanding authority of the Crown, but between the 
« people and the fleeting authority of the Houſe of Commons 
« itſelf, It was hoped; that being of a middle nature, between 
« ſubje&t and government, they would feel with a more tender 
« and a nearer intereſt, every thing that concerned the people, 
than the other remoter and more permanent parts of legiſlature, 

« Whatever alterations time, and the neceſſary accommodation 
« of buſineſs may have introduced, this character can never be 
« ſuſtained, unleſs the Houſe of Commons ſhall be made to bear 
« ſome ſtamp of the actual diſpoſition of the people at large: It 
„ would (among public misfortunes) be an evil more natural 
and tojerable, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould be infected 
« with every epidemical phrenſy of the people, as this would 
indicate ſome confanguinity, ſome ſympathy of nature with 
« their conſtituents, than that they ſhould, in all caſes, be wholly 
* untouched by the opinions and feelings of the people out of 
« doors. By this want of ſympathy, they would ceaſe to be an 
* Houſe of Commons. 

« The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of a Houſe of Commons, 
K conſiſts in its being the expreſs image of the feelings of the 
nation. It was not inſtituted to be a controul upon the people, 
« as of late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the moſt per- 
* nicious tendency, but as a controul for the people.” 

He then goes on to ſay, that to give a technical ſhape, a colour, 
dreſs, and duration to popular opinion, is the true office of a 
Houſe of Commons. Mr. Burke is unqueſtionably correct; the 
controul UPON the people is the King's Majeſty, and the here- 
ditary privileges of the Peers; and the balance of the ſtate, is the 
centroul rox the people upon both, in the exiſtence of the Houſe 
of Commons; but how can that controul exiſt Fox the people, 
unleſs they have the actual election of the Houſe of Commons, 
which, it is moſt notorious, they have not.—I hold in my hand, 
a ſtate of the repreſentation, which, if the thing were not other- 
wiſe notorious, I would prove to have been lately offered in proof 
to the Houſe of Commons, by an honourable friend of mine now 
reſent, whoſe motion I had the honour to ſecond, where it 
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appeared that 12,000 people return near a majority of the Houf: 
of Commons, and thoſe again, under the controul of about 200. 
But though theſe facts were admitted, all redrefs, and even dil. 
cuſſion, was refuſed. What ought to be ſaid of a Houſe 0 
Commons that fo conducts itſelf, it is not for me to pronounce; 
J will appeal, therefore, to Mr. Burke, who fays, « That x 
« Houſe of Commons, which in all diſputes between the people 
« and adminiſtration prefumes againſt the people, which puniſhes 
« theirdiſorders, but refuſes even to enquire intotheir provocations, 
4 js an unnatural, monſtrous ſtate of things in the Conſtitution.” 

But this is nothing; he goes on afterwards to give a more 
full deſcription of Parliament, and in ſtronger language (let the 
Solicitor General take it down for his reply) than any that hu 
been employed by thoſe who are to be tried at preſent as con- 
ſpirators againſt its exiſtence. I read the paſftage to warn you 
againft conſidering hard words againſt the Houſe of Common 
as decifive evidence of Treaſon againſt the King. The paſſag: 
is in a well known work, called, Thoughts on the Cauſes df 
the PRESENT Diſcontents ; and ſuch diſeontents will always be 
PRESENT whilit their caufes continue. The word PRESENT wil 
apply juſt as well now, and much better than to the times when 
the Honourable Gentleman wrote his book; for we are now in 
the heart and bowels of another war, and groaning under it 
additional burthens. I ſhall therefore leave it to the learned 
Gentleman, who is to reply, to ſhew us what has happened 
fince our author wrote, which readers the Parliament leſs liable 
to the ſame obſervations now. | | 

It muſt be always the wiſh of an unconftitutional Stateſ- 
« man, that an Houſe of Commons, who are entirely depend- 
* ent upon him, ſhould have every right of the people entircly 
« dependent upon their pleaſure. For it was ſoon diſcoverel 
that the forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary Go- 
« vernment, were things not altogether incompatible. 

« 'The power of the Crown almoſt dead and rotten as Prero- 
« pative, has grown up anew, with much more ſtrength and 
« far leſs odium, under the name of influence. An influence 


© which operated without noiſe and violence; which convertey 
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the very antagoniſt into the inſtrument of power; which con- 
« tained in itſelf a perpetual principle of growth and renova- 
tion; and which the diſtreſſes and the proſperity of the coun- 
« try equally tended to augment, was an admirable fubſtitute 
« for a Prerogative, that being only the offspring of antiquated 
« prejudices, had moulded in its original ſtamina irrefiſtible prin- 
« ciples of decay and diſſolution.“ 

What is is this but faying that the Houſe of Commens is a 
ſettled and ſcandalous abuſe faſtened pon the people, inſtead of 
being an antagoniſt power for their protection; an odious in- 
ſtrument of power in the hands of the Crown, inſtead of a 
popular balance again/? it. Did Mr. Burke mean that the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, properly underſtood and exerciſed, was 
an antiquated prejudice? Certainly not; becauſe his attach- 
ment to a properly balanced Monarchy is notorious : why then 
is it to be faſtened upon the priſoners that they ftigmatize Mo- 
narchy, when they alſo exclaim only againſt its corruptions 
In the fame manner, when he fpeaks of the abuſes of Parka- 
ment, would it be fair to Mr, Burke to argue, from the ſtrict 
legal meaning of the expreſſion, that he included, in the cenſure 
on Parliament, the King's perſon, or Majeſty, which is part of 
the Parliament? In examining the work of an author you muſt 
collect the ſenſe of his expreſſions from the ſubject he is diſcuſ- 
ling ; and if he is writing of the Houſe of Commons as it af- 
fects the ſtructure and efficacy of the Government, you ought 
to underſtand the word Parliament fo as to meet the ſenſe and 
obvious meaning of the writer. Why then is this common 
juſtice refuſed to others? Why is the word Parliament to be 
taken in its ſtricteſt and leaſt obvious ſenſe againſt a poor ſhoe- 
maker, or any plain tradeſman at a Sheffield club, while it is in- 
terpreted in its popular, though leſs correct acceptation, in the 
works of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſcholar of the age? Add to 
this, that the caſes are not all ſimilar: for Mr. Burke uſes the 
word Parliament throughout, when he is ſpeaking of the Houfe 
of Commons ; without any concomitant words which convey 
an explanation, but the ſenſe of his ſubjet ; whereas Parliament 
is faſtened upon the priſoner as meaning ſomething beyond the 
0 2 Houſe 
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Houſe of Commons, when it can have no poſſible meaning be- 
yond it ; ſince from the beginning to the end it is joined with 
the words repreſentation of the people : the repreſentation of the 
people in Parliament! Does not this moſt palpably mean the 
Houſe of Commons, when we know that the people have no re- 
preſentation in either of the other branches of the Govern- 
ment ? 

A letter has been read in evidence from Mr. Hardy to Mr. 
Fox, where he ſays their object wis univerſal repreſentation, 
Did Mr. Fox fuppoſe, when he received this letter, that it was 
from a neſt of republicans, clamoring publicly for an univerſal 
repreſentative Conſtitution like that of France? If he had, 
would he have ſent the anſwer he did, and agreed to preſent their 
petition? They wrote alſo to the Society of the Friends of 
the People, and invited them to ſend Delegates to the Conven- 
tion :—The Attorney General, who has made honourable and 
candid mention of that body, will not ſuppoſe that it would have 
contented itſelf with refuſing the invitation in terms of cor- 
diality and regard, if, with all the knowledge they had of their 
tranſactions, they had conceived themſelves to have been invited 
to the formation of a body, which was to over-rule and extin- 
guiſh all the authorities of the State: yet upon the perverſion of 
theſe two terms, Parliament and Convention, againſt their na- 
tural interpretation, againſt a ſimilar ufe of them by others, and 
againſt the ſolemn explanation of them by the Crown's own 
witneſſes, this whole fabric of terror and accuſation ſtands for its 
ſupport : letters, it ſeems, written to other people are to be 
better underſtood by the Gentlemen round this table, who never 
faw them till months after they were written, than by thoſe tc 
whom they were addreſſed and ſent ; and no right interpretatio! 
is to be expected from writings when purſued in their regula 
ſeries, but they are to be made diſtinct by binding them up i 
a large volume, along ſide of others totally unconnected wil 
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I will now, Gentlemen, reſume the reading of another part preſer 
of Mr. Burke, and a pretty account it is of this ſame Parlia their 
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went. * They who will not conform their condud to the pub- 
« lic good, and cannot ſupport it by the prerogative of the Crown, 
« have adopted a new plan. They have totally abandoned the 
« ſhattered and old-faſhioned fortreſs of prerogative, and made 
« a lodgement in the ſtrong-hold of Parliament itſelf, If they 
„have any evil deſign to which there is no ordinary legal 
« power commenſurate, they bring it into Parliament- There 
« the whole is executed from the beginning to the end. And 
the power of obtaining their object abſolute ; and the ſafety in 
« the proceeding perfect ; no rules to confine, nor after reckonings 
« to terrify. For Parliament cannot, with any great propriety, 
« puniſh others, for things in which they themſelves have been 
& accomplices, Thus its controul upon the executory __ is 
« loſt.” 

This is a propoſition univerſal. It is not that the popular 
controul was loſt under this or that Adminiſtration, but, GE- 
XERALLY, that the people have no controul in the Houſe of 
Commons. Let any man ſtand up and ſay that he diſbelieves 
this to be the caſe ; I believe he would find no body to believe 
bim. Mr. Burke purſues the ſubject thus: © The diſtempers 
of Monarchy were the great ſubjects of apprehenſion and re- 
« dreſs in the Ia century—in this the diſtempers of Parliament.“ 
Here the word Parliament, and the abuſes belonging to it, are 
put in expreſs oppoſition to the Monarchy, and cannot therefore 
comprehend it: the diſtempers of Parliament then are objects of 
erious apprehenſion and redreſs. What diſtempers? Not of 
this or that year, but the habitual di ſtempers of Parliament; 
and then follows the nature of the remedy, which ſhews that 
the priſoners are not ſingular i in thinking that it is by THE VOICE 
or THE PEOPLE ONLY that Parliament can be corrected. It 
* ts not in Parliament alone,” ſays Mr. Burke, “ that the re- 
* medy for Parliamentary diſorders can be completed; and 
* hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in Go- 

vernment is re-eſtabliſhed, the people ought to be excited to 
* a more ſtrict and detailed attention to the conduct of their re- 

preſentatives. Standards for judging more ſyſtematically upon 
their conduct ought ta be ſettled in the meetings of counties 
4 and 
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« and corporations, and frequent and correct liſts of the voters 
* in all important queſtions ought to be progured. By ſuch 
a means ſomething may be done.” 

It was the fame ſenſe of the impoſbility of a Reform in Par. 
Iament, without a general expreſſion of the wiſhes of the people, 
that dictated the Duke of Richmond's letter: All the petitions 
in 1780 had been rejected by Parliament; this made the Duke 
of Richmond exclaim, that from that quarter no redreſs was to 
be expected, and that from the people alone he expected any 
good; and he, therefore, expreſsly invited them to claim and to 
aſſert an equal repreſentation as their indubitable and unalienable 
birth-right :—How to aſſert their rights, when Parliament had 
already refuſed them without even the hope, as the Duke ex- 
preſſed it, of liſtening to them any more? Could the people's 
rights, under ſuch circumſtances, be aſſerted without rebellion ? 
Certainly they might : For rebellion is, when bands of men within 
a ſtate oppoſe themſelves, by violence, to the general will, :: 
expreſſed or implied by the public authority ; but the ſenſe of 1 
whole people, peaceably collected, and operating by its natural 
and certain effect upon the public councils, is not rebellion, but 
is paramount to, and the parent of authority itſelf. 

Gentlemen, I am neither vindicating, nor ſpeaking the lan- 
guage of inflammation or diſcontent; I ſhall ſpeak nothing that 
can diſturb the order of the ſtate; I am full of devotion to its 
dignity and tranquillity, and would not for worlds let fall an 
expreſſion in this or in any other place that could lead to 
diſturbance or diſorder: But for that very reaſon, I ſpeak with 
firmneſs of THE RicnHTs or THE PEOPLE, and am anxious 
for the redreſs of their complaints ; becauſe I believe a ſyſtem 
of attention to them to be a far better ſecurity and eſtabliſhment 
of every part of the Government, than thoſe that are employed 
to preſerve them. The fate and government of a country reſts, 
for its ſupport, on the great body of the people, and I hope 
never to hear it repeated, in any Court of Juftice, that peace- 
ably to convene the people upon the ſubject of their own pri- 
vileges, can lead to the deſtruction of the King :—They are 
the trad $ worlt enemies who hold this language, It is a moſt 

dangerous 
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dangerous principle that the Crown is in jeopardy; if the people 
are acquainted with their rights; and that the collecting them 
together to conſider of them, leads inevitably to the deſtruction 
of the Sovereign: Do theſe Gentlemen mean to ſay chat the 
King ſits upon his throne without the conſent, and in defiance 
of the wiſhes of the great body of his people, and that he is 
kept upon it by a few individuals who call themſelves his friends, 
in excluſion of the reſt of his ſubjets ?—Has the King's in- 
heritance no deeper or wider roots than this? Yes, Gentlemen; 
it has—It ſtands upon the love of the people, who conſider 
their own inheritance to be ſupported by the King's conſtitu- 
tional authority: This is the true prop of the throne ; and the 
love of every people upon earth will for ever uphold a Govern- 
ment founded (as ours is) upon reaſon and conſent, as Jong 
as Government ſhall be itſelf attentive to the general .in- 
tereſts which are the foundations and the ends of all human Goa 
vernments. Let us baniſh then theſe unworthy and impolitic 
fears of an unreſtrained and an enlightened people ;---let us not 
tremble at the Rights of Man, but by giving to men their 
tights, ſecure their affections, and through their affections, their 
obedience let us not broach the dangerous doctrine, that the 
Rights of Kings and of Men are incompatible. Our Govern- 
ment at the Revolution began upon their harmonious intor- 
poration; and Mr. Locke defended King William's title upon 
no other principle than the Rights of Man. It is from the 
revered work of Mr. Locke, and not from the Revolution in 
France, that one of the papers in the evidence, the moſt ſtig- 
matiſed, moſt obviouſly flowed; for it is proved that Mr. 
Yorke held in his hand Mr. Locke upon Government, when he 
delivered his ſpeech on the Caſtle Hill at Sheffield, and that he 
expatiated largely upon it well, indeed, might the witneſs 
ay he expatiated largely, for there are many well ſelected paſ- 
ſages taken verbatim from the book; and here in juſtice to Mr, 
White, let me notice the fair and honourable manner in which, 
in the abſence ef the Clerk, he read this extraordinary per- 
formance. He delivered it not merely with diſtigctneſs, hut 
Yer. III. R in 
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Gentlemen, —— —— Ftoms 
of them are improper undoubtedly, raſh-and- inflammatory, but 
I ſee nothing in the whole taken together, even if- it were con- 
nected with the Priſdner, that goes at all to an evil purpoſe in 
the writer. But Mr. Attorney General has remarked upon this 
proceeding at Sheffield, (and whatever falls from à perſon of 
his rank and juſt eſtimation, doſerves great attention) he has 
remarked that it is quite apparent they had reſolved not to po- 
tition: They had certainly reſalved not a# that ſeaſon to peti- 
tion, and that ſeems the utmoſt which ean be maintained from 
the evidence. But ſuppoſing they had negati ved the meaſure 
altogether; is there no way by which- the people may actively 
aſſociate for the purpoſes of-a Reform in Parliament, but to 
conſider of a petition- to the Houſe of Commons? Might they 
not legally aſſemble to conſider the ſtate of their liberties, and 
the conduct of their Repreſentatives? Might they not legally 
form Conventions or Meetings (for the name is juſt nothing) 
to adjuſt a plan of rational union for a wiſe choice of Repreſen- 
tatives when Parliament ſhould be diſſolved ? May not the 
people meet to conſider their intereſts preparatory to, and inde- 
pendently of, a petition for any ſpecific object? My friend 
ſeems to conſider the Houſe of Commons as a ſubſtantive and 
permanent part of the Conſtitution ; he ſeems to forget that the 
Parliament dies a natural death; that the people then re-enter 
into their rights, and that the exerciſe of them is the moſt im- 
portant duty that can belong toſocial man: How are ſuch duties 
to be exerciſed with effect, on momentous oceaſions, but by 
concert and communion ?---May not the people aſſembled in 
their elective diſtricts, reſolve to truſt no longer thoſe by whom 
they have been betrayed? May they not reſolve to vote for no 
man who contributed by his voice to this calamitous war, 
which has thrown ſuch grievous and unneceſſary burthens upon 
chem? May they not fay, We will not vote for thoſe who 
« deny we are their conſtituents ; nor for thoſe who queſtion 
« ow 
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our clear and natural right to be equally repreſenited.”*---Since 
it is illegal to carry up petitions, and unwiſe to tranſact any 
public buſineſs attended by multitudes, becauſe it tends to tu- 
mult and diſorder, may they not, for that very reaſon, depute, 
as they have done, the moſt truſty of their Societies to meet with 
one another to conſider, without the ſpecific object of petitions, 
how they may claim, by means which are conſtitutional, their 
impreſcriptible rights? And here I muſt advert to an argument 
employed by the Attorney General, That the views of the So- 
cieties towards univerſal ſuffrage, carried in themſelves (hot - 
ever ſought to be effected) an implied force upon Parliament: 
For that ſuppoſing by invading it with the vaſt preſſure, not of 
the public arm, but of the public ſentiment of the nation, the 
influence of which upon that aſſembly is admitted ought to be 
weighty;- it could have prevailed upon the Commons to carry up 
2 bill to the King for univerſal repreſentation and armual Parha« 
ments, tis Majeſty was bound to reject it; and could not; 
without a breach of his coronation oath, conſent to paſs it into 
m act; I cannot conceive where my friend met with this-law; 
ot what he can poſſibly mean by aſſerting that the King cannot; 
conſiſtently with his coronation oath, conſent to any law that can 
be ſtated or imagined, preſented to him as the act of the two 
Houſes of Parliament :—He could riotz indeed, conſent to a bill 
ſent up to him framed by a Convention of Delegates” aſſuming 
legiſlative functions; and if my friend could have proved that the 
Societies, fitting as a Parliament, had ſent up ſuch a bill to his 
Majeſty, I ſhould have thought the Prifoner, as a member of 
ſuch a Parliament, was at leaſt in a different ſituation from that 
in which he ſtands at preſent: But as this is not one of the chi- 
meras whoſe exiſtence is contended for, I return back to afk- 
upon what authority it is maintained that univerſal repreſentation 
and annual Parliaments could not be conſented to by the King, 
in conformity to the wifhes of the other branches of the Legi - 
lature: On the contrary, one of the greateſt men that this country 
ever ſaw, conſidered univerſal repreſentation to be ſuch an in- 
berent part of the Conſtitution as that the King himſelf might 
grant it by his prerogative, even without the Lords and Com- 
. | R 2 mons z 
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mens; and 1 have never heard the poſition denied upon any 
other footing than the Union with Scotland, But be that as it 
may, it is enough for my purpoſe that the maxim that the King 
might grant univerſal repreſentation, as a right before inherent 
in the whole people to be repreſented, ſtands upon the authority 
of Mr. Locke, the man, next to Sir Iſaac Newton, of the 
greateſt ſtrength of underſtanding which England, perhaps, ever 
dad; high too in the favour of King William, and enjoying one 
of the moſt exalted offices in the ſtate. Mr. Locke fays, Book 
2d. Ch. 13. Sect. 157 and 158.—“ Things of this world are 
in ſo conſtant a flux, that nothing remains long in the ſame 
“ ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, power, change their ſta- 
« tions, flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove, in 
“ time, neglected deſolate corners, whilſt other unfrequented 
“ places grow into populous countries, filled with wealth and 
K inhabitants. But things not always changing equally, and 
« private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, when 
the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it often comes to paſs, that in 
« governments, where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repre- 
« ſentatives choſen by the people, that in tract of time this re- 
« preſentation becomes very unequal and diſproportionate to the 
4 reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed upon. To what groſs abſur- 
c dities the following of cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, may 
« lead, we may be ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare name of a 
« town, of whichithere remains not ſo much as the ruins, where 
« ſcarce ſo much houfing as a ſheep-cote, or more inhabitants 
« than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many repreſentatives 
« to the grand aſſembly of law-makers, as a whole county, nu- 
* merous in people, and powerful in riches. This ſtrangers 
« ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy.” 
Salus pepuli ſuprema lex, is certainly fo juſt and fundamental 
« a rule, that he who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly 
err. If, therefore, the executive, who has the power of con- 
« voking the legiſlative, obſerving rather the true proportion, 
« than faſhion of repreſentation, regulates, not by old cuſtom, 
but true reaſon, the number of members in all places that have 
a right to be diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the 
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* people, however incorporated, can pretend to, but in pro- 


portion to the aſſiſtance which it affords to the public, it 
« cannot be judged to have ſet up a new legiſlative, but to have 
& reſtored the old and true one, and. to have reQified the diſor- 
ders which ſucceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as well as in- 
« evitably introduced; for it being the intereſt as well as in- 
« tention of the people to have a fair and equal repreſentative, 
« whoever brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, 
« and eſtabliſher of the government, and cannot miſs the con- 
« ſent and approbation of the community; prerogative being 
“ nothing but a power, in the hands of the Prince, to provide 
for the public good, in fuch caſes, which depending upon 
« unforeſeen and ancertain occurrences, certain and unakerable 
“ laws could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be done mani- 
« feſtly for the good of the people, and the eftabliſhing the go- 
« yernment upon its true foundations is, and always will be, juſt 
« prerogative, Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be 
« of advantage to the ſociety, and people in general, upon juſt and 
« laſting meafures, will always, when done, juſtify itſelf; and 
« whenever the people ſhall chuſe their repreſentatives upon juſt 
« and undeniably equal meaſures, ſaitable to the original frame of 
the government, it cannot be doubted to be the will and act of 
the ſociety, whoever permitted or cauſed them fo to do.” 
Gentlemen, As the very idea of univerſal ſuffrage ſeems now 
to be conſidered not only to be dangerous to, but alſolutely de- 
ſtruetive of Monarchy, you certainly ought to be reminded that 
the book which I have been reading, and which my friend kindly 
gives me a note to remind you of, was written by its immortal 
author in defence of King William's title to the Crown; and 
when Dr. Sacheverel ventured to broach theſe doctrines of power 
and non-reſiſtance, which, under the ſame eſtabliſhments, have 
now become fo unaccountably popular; he was impeached by 
the people's repreſentatives for denying their rights which had 
been aflerted and eftabliſhed at the glorious æra of the Revo- 
lution, | 
Gentlemen, If I were to go through all the matter which I 
have collected upon this ſubject, or which obtrudes ĩtſolf upon 
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my mind, from common reading, in a thouſand directions, my i che in 
ſtyength would ſail long before my duty was ſulſilled; I had very the C 
Jitle When I came into Court, and 1 have gbuntantly leſs al- in +; 
ready; I muſt, therefore, manage what remains to the beſt ad. 
vantage. I groceed, therefore, to take a view of ſuch parts of not u 
the evidence as appear to me to be the moſt material for the 
Proper underſtanding of the caſe; I have had no opportunity of 
Conſidering it but in the interval which the indulgenoe of the 
Court, and your own, has afforded me, and that has been but 
for a very few hours this morning: But it occurred to me that 
the beſt uſe I could make of the time given to me was (it 
poſſible) to diſembroil this chaos; to throw out of view every 
ching irrelevant, which only tended. to bring chaos back agaiu— 
to take what remainedin order of time—to ſelect certain ſtages and 
reſting places. to rev ie w the effect of the tranſactions, as brought 
before us, and then to ſee how the written evidence is explained 

by the teſtimony of the witneſſes who have been examined. 
The origin of the Conſtitutional Society not having been 
laid in evidence before you, the firſt ching both in point 
of date, and as applying to ſhew the objects of the different 
bodies, is the original addreſs and reſolutien of the Correſpond- 
ing Society on its firſt inſtitution, ang when it firſt began to I; 
correſpond with che other which had formerly ranked amongſt I to fe! 
its members ſo many illuſtrious perſons; and before we look to am ſc 
the matter of this jnſtjtution, let us recolle& that the objects I is dif 
of it were given without reſerye to the public, as containing the 
principles of the aſſociation ; and I may begin with demanding, and 1 
whether the annals of this country, or indeed the univerlal I theſe 
hiſtory of mankind, affords an inſtance of a plot and conſpiracy © murd 
voluntarily given up in its very infancy to Government, and the | figure 
whole public, and of which, to avoid the very thing that has there 
happened, the arraignment of conduct at a future period, and the tleton 
imputation of ſecrecy where no ſecret was intended, a regular Maje 
notice by letter was left with the Secretary of State, and a | Grea 
Receipt taken at the Public Office, as a proof of the publicity 
of their proceeding, and the ſenſe they entertained of their inno- 
cence. For the views and objects of the Society, we muſt look to 
the 
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the initial dull, Shih you are, cmdeed, deſired to look at by 
the Crown; for their intentions are not conſidered as deceptions 
in thisinſtance, but as plainly revealed bythe very writing itſelf. 
Gentlemen, there was u ſort of ſilonce in the 'Court—I do 
not mean an affetted one, for I mean no poſſible offence to any 
ene, but there ſeemed to be an effect expected from beginning, 
not with the addreſs itſelf, but with OA 1 to it, 
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« Unbleſt by Virtue Government a League | 

* Becomes, a circling Junto of the Great 

To rob by Law; Religion mild; à Yoke 

« To tame the ſtooping Soul, a trick of State 
- « To-maſk their Rapine, and to ſhare the Prey, 

„ Without it, what are Senates, but a Face 

Of Conſultation deep and Reaſon free, 
. £4. While the determined Voice and Heart are ſold? - 
boaſted Freedom, but a ſounding Name ? 

« And Election, but a Market vile, 

„ Of Slayes ſelſ-bartered? | 

I almoſt fancy I heard them ſay to me, what think you of that 
to ſet out with? Shew me the parallel of that—Gentlemen, I 
am ſorry, for the credit of the age we live in, to anſwer, that it 
is difficult to find the parallel; becauſe the age affords no ſuch 
poet as him who wrote it; Theſe are the words of Thomſon , 
and it is under the banners of his proverbial benevolence, that 
theſe men are ſuppoſed to be engaging in plans of anarchy and 
murder; under the banners of that great and good man, whoſe 
figure you may ſtill fee in the yenerable ſhades of Hagley, placed 
there by the virtuous, accompliſhed, and public-ſpirited Lit- 
tleton ; The very , pqem too, written under the auſpices of his 
Majeſty's Royal F ather, when heir-apparent to the Crown of 


Great-Britain, nay, within the very walls of Carlton-bouſe; 


which afforded an aſylum to matchleſs worth and genius, in the 
perſon of this great poet : It was under the roof of a Prince of 
Wales that the poem of LiBERTY was written and what better 
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return could be given to a Prince for his protection, than to 
blazan, in immortal numbers, his true title to the Crown he was 
to wear; the freedom of the people of Great-Britain: And it is 
to be aſſumed, forſooth, in the year 1794, that the unfortunate 
wich a taſte and feeling beyond his humble ſtation, bis firſt pro- 
gecding was uſhered into view under the hallowed ſanction of this 
admirable perſon, the friend and the defender of the Britiſh Can. 
ſtitution ; whoſe countrymen are preparing at this moment (may 
my name deſcend amongſt them to poſterity) to do honour to 
"His immortal memory: I beg pardon, Gentlemen, for this de- 
ſultory digreſſion, but Lavuſt expreſs myſelf as the current of my 
mind will carry me. 

If we look at the whole of the inſtitution itſelf, it exactly cor- 
reſponds with the plan of the Duke of Richmond, as expreſſed 
in the letters to Colonel Sharman, and to the High Sheriff of 
Suſſex : This plan they propoſe to follow, in a public addreſs c 
the nation, and all their reſolutions are framed” fag/:its accom- 
pliſhment ; and I deſire to know in what they have 'from 
either, and what they have done which has not been done before, 
without blame or cenſure, in the purfuance of the ſame object. 
T am not ſpeaking of the libels they may have written, which the 
law is open to punith, but what' part of their conduct has, as 
pplicable to the ſubject in queſtion, been unprecedented. | 
have, at this moment, in my eye, an bonourable friend of 
mine, and a diſtinguiſfied Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
who, in my own remembrance, I believe in 1780, fat publickly 
at Guildhall, with many others, ſome of them Magiſtrates of 
the City, as a Convention of Delegates, for the fame objects; 
and, what is "ſill more in point, juſt before the Convention 
began to meet at Edinburgh, whoſe proceedings have been fo 
much relied on, there was 4 Convention regularly aſſembled, 
attended by the Delegates from all the counties of Scotland, for 
the expreſs atid avowed purpoſe of altering the conſtitution of 
Parliament; not by rebellion, but by the fame means employed 
| by the prifoner :—The Lord Chief Baron of Scotland fat in the 

— and vas aſſiſted . of the firſt men in that count, 

and, 
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and, amongſt others, by an honourable perſon to whqm I am 
moſt nearly allied, who is at the very head of the bar in Scot 
land, and moſt avowedly attached to the law and conſtitution 
(the Honorable Henry Erſkine, Dean of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, at Edinburgh, brother to Mr. Erſkine): Theſe gentle- 
men, whoſe good intentions never fell into ſuſpicion, had pre+ 
ſented à petition for the alteration of election-lays, which the 
Houſe of Commons had rejected, and on the ſpur of that very 
rejection, they met in a Convention at Edinburgh in 1793z and 
the tile of their firſt meeting, was, A Convention of Delo- 
gates, choſen from the counties of Scotland, ſer altering and 
« amending the laws concerning Elefions”—not for conſidering 
how they might be beſt amended—not for petitioning Pazliament 
to amend them; but for altering and amending the Election- 
Laws. Theſe meetings were regularly publiſhed, and I will 
prove, that their firſt reſolution, as I haye read it to you, was 
brought up to London, and delivered to the Editor of the Morn« 
ing C by Sir Thomas Dundas, Jately created a Peer of 
Great-Britain, and paid for by him as a public advertiſement, 
Now, ſuppoſe any man had imputed Treaſon or Sedition to theſy 
honourable perſons, what would haye been the \conſequence2 
They would have been conſidered as infamous libellers and tra- 
ducers, and deſervedly hooted out of civilized life: Why then 
are different conſtructions to be put upon ſimilar tranſactions ? 
Why is every thing to be held up as bone fide when the example 
is ſet, and mala fide when it is followed? Why have I not as 
good a claim to take credit for honeſt purpoſe in the poor man I 
am defending, againſt whom not a contumelious expreſſion has 
been proved, as when we find the ſame expreſſions in the mouthy 
of the Duke of Richmond or Mr. Burke? I aſk nothing more 
from this obſervation than that a ſober judgment may be pro- 
naunced from the quality of the acts which can be fairly eſta- 
bliſhed ; each individual ſtanding reſponſible only for his own 
conduct, inſtead of having our imaginations tainted with cant 
phraſes, and a farrago of; writings and ſpeeches for which the 
priſoner is not reſponſible, and for which the authors, if ny be 
criminal, arp liable tw be brought to juſtice. - 
2 'B 
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But it will be faid, Gentlemen, that all ithe conſtitutional pri- 
vileges of the people are conceded, that their exiſtence was never 
denied or invaded ; and that their right to -petition and to meet 
for the expreſſion of their complaints, founded or unfoundet, was 
never called in queſtion ; thelc, it will be ſaid, are the Rights of 
Budjects, but it is the Rights of Man which alarms them: Every 
mam is confidered as a T'raitor who talks about the Rights of 
Man; but this 3 upon the lame perverhon with its 
fellows: 
n Auges ef Man 3s che bundlen of a government, and it 
is to ſecure them, that is the only reaſon of men's ſubmitting to 
. be governed; and it ſhall not be faftened upon the unfortunate 
priſoner at the bar, nor upon any other man, that becauſe theſe 
natural rights were aſſerted in France by the deſtruction of a 
government that oppreſſed and ſubverted them, a proceſs happily 
effected here by flow and imperceptible improvements, that there- 
fore they can only be ſo aſſerted in England, where ſhe government, 
through a gradation of improvement, is well calculated to protect 
them; we are, fortunately, not driven in this country to the ter- 
Able alternatives which were the unhappy lot of France, becauſe 
we have had a happier deſtiny in the forms of a free Conftitution ; 
This, indeed, is the expreſs language of many of 'the papers 
before you that have been complained of ; part: in one al- 
juded to by the Attorney-General, as having been written by a 
gentleman with whom I am particularly acquainted ; and, though 
in that ſpirited compoſition there are, perhaps, ſome expreſſions 
proceeding from warmth which he may not deſire me critically to 
juſtify, yet I will venture to affirm, from my own perſonal know- 
Jedge, that there is not a man in Court more honeſtly public« 
ſpirited and zealouſly devoted to the Conſtitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons, than the honourable gentleman I allude to, (Felix 
Vaughan, Eſq; Barriſter at Law): It is the phraſe, therefore, 
and not the ſentiment expreſſad by it, that can alone give 
Juſtrhable offenc®; it is, it ſeems, a new phraſe commencing 
in Revolutions, and never uſed before in diſcuſſing the Rights of 
Britiſh ſubjects, and therefore can only be applied in the ſenſe of 
thoſe who framed it; but this is fo far from being the truth, that 
| da 
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the very phraſe ſticks in my memory, from the memorable appli- 
cation of it to the rights of ſubjects, under this and every 
ether eſtabliſhment, by a gentleman whom you will not ſuſpect 
of uſing it in any other ſenſe. The Rights of Man were con- 
ſidered by Mr. Burke, at the time that the great uproar was 
made upon a ſuppoſed invaſion of the Eaſt India Company's 
Charter, to be the Foundation of, and paramount to all the laws 
and ordinances of a State — The Miniſtry, you may remember, 
were turned out for Mr. Fox's India Bill, which their opponents 
termed an-attack upon the chartered Rights of Man, or in other 
words, upon the abuſes ſupported by a monopoly in trade. 
Hear the ſentiments of Mr. Burke, when the NATURAL 
and CHARTERED Rights of Men are brought into conteſt. 
Mr. Burke, in his ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, expreſſed 
himſelf thus “The firſt objection is, that the bill is an attack on 
the chartered Rights of Men.—As to this objection, « I muſt 
« obſerve that the phraſe of « The Chartered Rights of Men,“ is 
full of affectation; and very unuſual in the diſcuſſion of privileges 
« conferred by charters of the preſent deſcription. But it is not 
« difficult to diſcover what end that ambiguous mode of ex- 
preſſion, ſo often reiterated, is meant to anſwer. 

„The Rights of Men, that is to ſay the natural rigbts of 
« mankind, are indeed ſacred things; and if any public meaſure is 
proved miſchievouſly to affect them, the objection ought to be 
& fatal to that meaſure, even if no charter at all could be ſet up 
« againſt it, And if theſe natural rights are further affirmed and 
« declared by expreſs covenants, clearly defined and ſecured 
« againſt chicane, power, and authority, by written inſtruments 
and poſitive engagements, they are in a ſtill better condition; 
* they then partake not only of the ſanctity of the object fo ſe- 
4 cured, but of that ſolemn public faith itſelf, which ſecures an 
object of ſuch importance. Indeed, this formal recognition, 
« by the ſovereign power, of an original right in the ſubject, can 
never be ſubverted, but by rooting up the holding radical prin- 
* ciples of government, and even of ſociety itſelf.” . 

The Duke of Richmond alſo, in his public letter to the High 
dheriff of Suſſex, reſts the Rights of the People of England 
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pon the fame horrible and damnable principle of the Rights of 
Man. Let, gentlemen, therefore, take care that they do not pull 
down the very authority which they come here to ſupport;— 
Jet them remember, that his Majeſty's family was called to the 
Throne upon the very principle that the ancient Kings of this 
country had violated theſe ſacred truſts ;—let them recollect too 
in what the violation was charged to exiſt it was charged by 
the Bill of Rights to exiſt in cruel and infamous trials; in the 
packing of Juries ; and in diſarming the people, whoſe arms are 
their unalienable refuge againſt oppreſſion. But did the people of 
England aſſemble to make this declaration? No! becauſe it wat 
unneceſſary. The ſenſe of the people, againſt a corrupt and ſcan- 
dalous government, diſſolved it, by almoſt the ordinary forms by 
which the old government itſelf was adminiſtered. King Wil- 
iam ſent his writs to thoſe who had fat in the former Parliament: 
But will any man, therefore, tell me, that that Parliament re- 
organized the Government without the will of the people? and 
that it was not their conſent which entailed on King William 2 
particular inheritance to be enjoyed under the dominion of the 
law? Gentlemen, it was the denial of theſe principles, aſſerted 
at the Revolution in England, that brought farward the Author 
of the Rights of Man, and ſtirred up this controverſy which has 
given fuch alarm to Government :—Byut for this the literary 
labours of Mr. Paine had cloſed. —He aſſerts it himſelf in his 
book, and every body knows it. It was not the French revolu- 
tion, but Mr. Burke's reflections upon it, followed up by ano- 
ther work on the fame ſubject, as it regarded things in England, 
which brought forward Mr. Paine, and which rendered his works 
ſo much the object of attention in this country. Mr. Burke de- 
nied poſitively the very foundation upon which the Revolution 
of 1688, muſt ſtand for its ſupport, yiz. The Right of the People 
to change their Government; and he aſſerted, in the teeth of his 
Majeſty's title to the Crown, that no ſuch right in the people 
exiſted; this is the true hiſtory of the ſecond part of the Rights 
of Man. The firſt part had little more aſpect to this country 
than to Japan;—it- aſſerted the right of the people of France to 
act as they had. acted, hut there was little which pointed to 
| it 
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it as an example for England. There had been a deſpotic atitho- 
rity in France which the people had thrown down, and Mr. 
Burke ſeemed to queſtion their right to do ſo: Mr. Paine main- 
tained the contrary in his anſwer; and having imbibed the prin- 
ciples of Republican Government, during the American revo- 
lution, he mixed with the controverſy many coarſe and harſh re- 
marks upon Monarchy as eſtabliſhed, even in England, or in 
any poſſible form. But this was collateral to the great object of 
his work, which was to maintain the right of the people to 
chooſe their Government; this was the right which was queſ- 
tioned, and the aſſertion of it was moſt intereſting to many who 
were. moſt ſtrenuouſſy attached to the Engliſh Government. 
For men may aſſert the right of every people to chooſe their Go- 
vernment without ſeeking to deitroy their own. This accounts 
for many expreſſions imputed to the unfortunate priſagers, which 
I have often uttered myſelf, and ſhall continue to utter every day 
of my life, and call upon the ſpies of Government to record 
them: — will ſay any where, without fear, nay, I will ſay here, 
where I Rand, that an attempt to interfere, by deſpotic combina- 
tion and violence, with any government which a people chooſe to 
give to themſelves, whether it be good or evil, is an oppreſſion and 
ſubverſion of the natural and unalienable rights of man; and though 
the Government of this country ſhould countenance ſuch a ſyſtem, 
it would not only be ſtill legal for me to expreſs my deteſtation of it, 
2$ I here deliberately expreſs it, but it would become my intereft 
and my duty. For, if combinations of deſpotiſm can accompliſh ſuck 
id, 2 purpoſe, who fhall tell me, what other nation ſhall be the prey. 
ks ef their ambition. Upon the very principle of denying to a peo- 
je- ple the right of governing themſelves, how are we to refiſt the 
on French, ſhould they attempt by violence to faſten their Govern- 
le ment upon us? Or, what inducement would there be for reſiſt- 
dis ance to preſerve laws, which are not, it ſeems our own, but 
ble WW which are unalterably impoſed upon us. The very argument 
ſtrikes, as with a palſy, the arm and vigour of the nation. I 
kold dear the privileges I am contending for, not as privileges 
hoſtile to the conſtitution, but as neceſſary for its prefervation; 
and if the French were to intrude by force upon the government 
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— choice, I ſhould leave theſe papers and return tg 
a trade that perhaps, I better underſtand. The next evidence 
relied on, after the inſtitution of the Correſponding Society, is 
2 letter written to them from Norwich, dated the 11th of No- 
vember, 1792, with the anſwer, dated the 26th of the ſame 
month: It is aſſerted, that this correſpondence ſhews, they aimed 
at nothing leſs than the total deſtruction of the Monarchy, and that 
they, therefore, veil their intention under covert and ambiguous 
language. I think on the other hand, and I ſhall-continue to 
think ſo, as long as I am capable of thought, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for words to convey more clearly the explicit avowal of their 
original plan for a conſtitutional reform in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. This letter from Norwich, aſter congratulating the Cor- 
reſponding Society on its inſtitution, aſks ſeveral queſtions ariſing 
out of the proceedings of other ſocieties in different parts of 
the kingdom, which they profeſs not thoroughly to underſtand. 
The Sheffield people (they obſerve) ſeemed at firſt deter- 
mined to ſupport the Duke of Richmond's plan only, but that 
they had afterwards obſerved a diſpoſition. in them to a more 
moderate plan of reform propoſed by the friends of the people in 
London; whilſt the Mancheſter people, by addrefling Mr. Paine, 
(whom the Norwich people had not addreſſed) ſeemed to be in- 
tent on Republican principles only; they therefore put a queſtion, 
not at all of diſtruſt, or ſuſpicion, but bona fide, if ever there was 
good faith between men, whether the Correſponding Society 
meant to be ſatisfied with the plan of the Duke of Richmond? 
Or, whether it was their private deſign to rip up Monarchy by 
the roots, and place Democracy in its ſtead? Now hear the 
anſwer, from whence it is inferred that this laſt is their intention; 
they begin their anſwer with recapitulating the demand of their 
correſpondent, as regularly as a tradeſmen, who has had an 
order for goods, recapitulates the order, that there may be no 
ambiguity in the reference or application of the reply, and then 
they fay, as to the objects they have in view they refer them to 
their addreſſes. «© You will thereby ſee that they mean to diſſemi- 
nate political knowledge, and thereby engage the judicious part 
© of the nation to demand the RRcOVER N of their LosT rights 
« in 
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in ANNUAL Parliaments; the Members of theſe Parliaments 
& owing their election to unbought ſuffrages. They then deſire 
them to be careful to avoid all diſpute, and ſuy to them put Mo- 
narehy, democracy, and even religion, quite aſide; and « Let 
your endeavours go to encreaſe the numbers of thoſe who de- 
« fire a full and equal repreſentation of the people, and leave to 
« Parliament, ſo choſen; to reform all exiſting abuſes, and if 
they dort anſwer, at the years end; you may chuſe others in 
« their ſtead.” The Attorney General fays, this is lamely ex- 
preſſed; I, on the other hand, ſay, that it is not only not lamely 
expreſſed, but anxiouſly worded to put an end to dangerous ſpe- 
eulations.— Leave all theories undiſcuſſed; do not perplex your- 
ſelves with abſtract queſtions of Government; endeavour prac- 
tically to get honeſt repreſentati ves, and if they deceive you 
then, what? — bring on a Revolution No —Chooſe others in 
their ſtead. They refer alſo to their addreſs, which lay before 
their correſpondents which addreſs expreſſes itſelf thus: «© Laying 
« afide all claim to originality, we claim no other merit than that 
« of reconſidering and verifying: what has already been urged in 
© our common cauſe by the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, 
4 and their then honeſt party.“ 

When the language of the letter, which is branded as ambiguous, 
thus ſtares them in the face as an undeniable anſwer to the charge, 
they then have recourſe to the old refuge of mala fides; all this they 
ſay is but a cover for hidden treaſon. But I atk you, gentlemen, in 
the name of God, and as fair and honeſt men, what reaſon, upon 
earth, there is to ſuppoſe that the writers of this letter did not mean 
what they expreſſed ? Are you to preſume in a Court of Juſtice, 
and upon a trial for life, that men write with duplicity in their moſt 
confidential correſpondence, even to thoſe with whom they are con- 
federated. Let it be recollected alſo that, if this correſpondence 
was calculated for deception, the deception muſt have been un- 
derſtood and agreed upon by all parties concerned; for other- 
wiſe you have a conſpiracy amongſt perſons who are at croſs 
purpoſes with one another: conſequently the conſpiracy, if this 
be a branch of it, is a conſpiracy of thouſands and ten thouſands, 
trom one end of the kingdom to the other, who are all guilty, 
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perſons, upon the loweſt calculation, muſt alike be liable to the 
pains and penalties of the law; and hold their lives as tenants 
at will of the Miniſters of the Crown. In whatever aſpect, there. 
fore, this proſecution is regarded, new difficultics and new un- 
certainties and terrors ſurround it. 
| She cant. think in hoke which us ns b lod. gh. ts the 


Convention at Edinburgh, It appears that a letter had been 


written by Mr. Skirving, who. was connected with reformers in 
Scotland proceeding avowedly upon the Duke of Richmond's 
plan, propoſing that there ſhould be a Convention from. the 
Societies aſſembled at Edinburgh:—Now you will recolleR, in 
the opening, that the Attorney General conſidered all the great 
original ſin of this conſpiracy and treaſon to have originated 
with the Societies in London---that the Country Societies were 
enly tools in their hands, and that the Edinburgh Conven- 
tion was the commencement of their projects; and yet it plainly 
appears that this Convention originated from neither of the 
London Societies, but had its beginning at Edinburgh, where, 
juſt before, a Convention had been fitting for the Reform in 
Parliament, attended by the principal perſons in Scotland ; and 
ſurely, without adverting to the nationality ſo peculiar to the 
people of that country, it is nothing ſuſpicious, that, ſince they 
were to hold a meeting for ſimilar objects, they ſhould make uſe 
of the ſame ſtile, for their Aſſociation; and that their Deputies 
ſhould be called Delegates, when Delegates had attended the 
other Convention from all the counties, and whom they were 
every day looking at in their ſtreets, in the courſe. of the very 
fame year that Skirving wrote his letter on the ſubject. The 
views of the Correſponding Society, as they regarded this Con- 
vention, and conſequently the views of the priſoner, muſt be 
collected from the written inſtructions to the Delegates, unleſs 
they can be falſified by matter which is callateral, If I conſti- 
tute an agent, I am bound by what he does, but always with this 
limitation, for what he does within the ſcope of his agency :--- 
If I conſtitute an agent to buy horſes for me, and he commits 
High Treaſon, it will not, I hope, be argued that I am = 
hang 
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binged. IT I conſtitute an agent for any buſineſs that can” be 


ſtated, and he goes beyond his inſtructions, he muſt anſwer 
for himſelf beyond their limits; far beyond them he is not my 
repreſentative. The acts done, therefore, at the Scotch Con- 
vention, whatever may be their quality, are evidence to ſhew, 
that in point of fact, a certain number of people got together, 
and did any thing you chooſe to call illegal; but, as far as it 
concerns me, if I am not preſent, you ate limited by my in- 
ſtructions, and have not advanced a ſingle ſtep upon your jour- 
ney to convict me: The inſtructions to Skirving have been read, 
and ſpeak for themſelves; they are ſtrictly legal, and purſue the 
avowed object of the Society; and it will be for the Solicitor 
General to point out, in his reply, any counter or ſecret in- 
ſtructions, or any collateral conduct contradictory of the good 
faith with which they were written. The inſtructions are in 
theſe words The Delegates are inſtructed, on the part of this 
« Society, to affiſt in bringing forward and ſupporting any Cun- 
« ſtitutional meaſure for procuring a real repreſentation of the 
« Commons of Great-Britain,” What do you ſay, Gentle- 
men, to this language: How are men to expreſs themſelves 
who deſire a Conſtitutional Reform? The object and the mode 
of effecting it were equally legal—this is moſt obvious from the 
conduct of the Parliament of Ireland, acting under directions 
from England ; they paſſed the Convention Bill, and made it 
only a miſdemeanor, knowing that, by the law as it ſtood, it 
was no miſdemeanor at all. Whether this ſtatement may meet 
with the approbation of others, I care not; I know the fact to 
be ſo, and I maintain that you cannot prove upon the Con- 
vention which met at Edinburgh, and which is charged to day 
with High Treaſon, one thouſandth part of what, at laſt, work- 
ed up Government in Ireland to the pitch of voting it a miſde- 

Gentlemen, I am not vindicating any thing that can promote 
diſorder in the country, but I am maintaining that the worſt 
poſſible diſorder that can fall upon a country is, when ſubjects 
are deprived of the ſanction of clear and unambiguous laws.--- 
If wrong is committed, let * follow according to the 
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meaſure of that wrong: -I men are turbulent, let them be 
viſited by the laws according to the meaſure of their turbulency : 
If they write libels upon Government, let them be pnniſhed 
according to the quality of thoſe libels. But you muſt not, and 
will not, the Rtabilityof the Monarchy is an important con- 
cern to the nation, confound the nature and diſtinctiens of 
crimes, and pronounce that the life of the Sovereign has been in- 
vaded, becauſe the privileges of the people have been, perhaps, 
irregularly and hotly aſſerted: Vo will not, to give ſecurity 
to Government, repeal the moſt facred laws inſtituted for 
our protection, and which are, indecd, the only conſideration 
for our ſubmitting, at alb to Government. If the plain letter of 
the ſtatute of Edward the Third applies to the eondudt of the 
priſoners, let it in God's name be applied ;---dut let neither theic 
conduct, nor the law that is to judge it, be tortured by con- 
ſtruction; nor ſuffer the tranſaction, from whence you are to 
form a diſpaſſionate concluſion of intention, to be magnified by 
ſcandalous epithets, nor overwhelmed in an undiftinguiſhable 
maſs of matter, in which you may be loſt and bewildered, having 
miſſed the only parts which wg eee eee . 
or rational judgment. 

Gentlemen, this eelighets cegned forthe Tiderty of ds Sadje, 
againſt conſtructive Treaſon, is well illuſtrated by Doctor 
Johnſon, the great author ef our Engliſh Dictionary, a man 
remarkable for lis love of order, and for. high principles of Go- 
vernment, but who had the wiſdom to know that the great end 
ef Government, in all its forms, is the ſeeurity of liberty and 
life under the law. This man, of maſculine mind, though diſ- 
guſted at the diſorder which Lord George Gordon created, felt 2 
triumph in his acquittal, and exclaimed, as we learn from Mr. 
Boſwell, ( hate Lord G. Gordon, but L am glad he was not 
« convicted of this conſtructive Treaſon; for, though I hate him, 
I love my country and myſelf” This extraordinary man, 
no doubt, remembered with Lord Hale, that when the law 1s 
broken down, injuſtice knows no bounds, but runs as far as the 
wit and invention of accuſers, or to Res 
ny © y 
Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, you will pardon this almoſt perpetual recurrence 
to theſe conſiderations; but the preſent is a ſeaſon when I have 


2 right to call upon you by every thing ſacred in humanity and 
juſtice z by every principle which ought to influence the heart of 
man to conſider the ſituation in which I ſtand before you. I 
ſtand here for a poor, unknown, unprotected individual, charged 
with a deſign to ſubvert the Government of the country, and 
the deareſt rights of its inhabitants; a charge which has 
collected againſt him a force ſufficient to cruſh to pieces any pri- 
vate man; the whole weight of the Crown preſſes upon him; 
Parliament has been fitting upon ex- parte evidence for months 
together; and rank and property is aſſociated, from one end of 


the kingdom to the other, to avert the ſuppoſed conſequences of 


the Treaſon. I am making no complaint of this; but ſurely it 
is an awful ſummons to impartial attention; ſurely it excuſes me 
for ſo often calling upon your integrity and firmneſs to do equal 
juſtice between the Crown, ſo ſupported, and an unhappy pri- 
foner, ſo unprotected. Gentlemen, I declare that I am utterly 
aſtoniſhed, on looking at the clock, to find how long I have 
been ſpeaking ; and that, agitated and diſtreſſed as I am, I have 
yet ſtrength enough remaining for the remainder of my duty: 
at every peril af my health it ſhall be exerted :. for although, if 
this cauſe ſhould miſcarry, I know I ſhall have juſtice done me 
for the honeſty of my intentions; yet what is that to the public 
and poſterity? What is it to them, when, if upon this evidence 
there can ſtand a conviction of High Treaſon, it is plain that n 
man can be ſaid to have a life which is his own? For how can 


ke poſſihly know by what engines it may be ſnared, or from what 


unknown ſources it may be attacked and overpowered ? 

Gentlemen, ſuch a monſtrous precedent would be as ruinous 
to the King as to his ſubjects. We are in a criſis of our af- 
fairs; which, putting juſtice out of the queſtion, calls in found 
policy for the greateſt prudence and moderation. At a time 
when other nations are diſpoſed to ſubvert their eftabliſhments, 


let it be our wiſdom to make the ſubject feel the practical bene- 


fits of our own-: let us ſeek to bring good out of evil: the dife 
trated inhabitants of the world will fly to us for ſanctuary, 
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driven out of their countries from the dreadful conſequences & 
not attending to ſeaſonable reforms in Government; victims to 
the folly of ſuffering corruptions to continue, till the whole fa- 
bric of ſociety is diſſolved and tumbles into ruin: landing upon 
our ſhores, they will feel the bleſſings of ſecurity, and they will 
diſcover in what they conſiſt : they will read this trial, and their 
hearts will palpitate at your deciſion : they will ſay to one an- 
other, and their voices will reach to the ends of the earth; May 
the Conſtitution of England endure for ever; the facred ang 
yet remaining ſanctuary for the oppreſſed: here, and here 
only, the lot of man is caſt in ſecurity: what though autho- 
fity, . eſtabliſhed for. the ends of juſtice, may lift itſelf up 
againſt" it; what though the Houſe of Commons itſelf ſhould 
make an ex- parte declaration of guilt; what though every 
ſpecies of art ſhould be employed to entangle the opinions of 
the people, which in other countries would be inevitable de- 
ſtruction, yet in England, in enlightened England, all this 
will not pluck a hair from the head of innocence ; the Jury 
will ſtill look ſtedfaſtly to the law, as the great Polar ſtar, to 
direct them in their courſe: as prudent men they will ſet no 
example of diſorder, nor pronounce a verdict of cenſure on 
authority, or of approbation or diſapprobation beyond their 
judicial province: but, on the other hand, they will make no 
political ſacrifice, but deliver a plain, honeſt man, from the 
toils of. injuſtice. . When your verdi&t is pronounced, this 
will be the judgment of the world; and if any amongſt our- 
ſelves. are alienated in their affections to Government, no- 
thing will be ſo likely to reclaim them: they will ſay, What- 
ever we have loſt of our controul in Parliament, we have yet 
a ſheet-anchor remaining to hold the veſſel of the State 
amidit , contending ſtorms : we have ſtill, thank God, a found 
adminiſtration of juſtice ſecured to us, in the independence of 
the. Judges, in the rights of enlightened Juries, and in the in- 
tegrity of the Bar; ready at all times, and upon every poſſible 
occaſion, whatever may be the conſequences to themſelves, to 


ſtand forward in defence of the meaneſt man in England, 


when * for judgwent be before the laws of the country. 
. Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, to return to this Scotch Convention. 
Their papers were all ſeized by Government. What their 
proceedings were they beſt know: we can only ſee what parts 
they chooſe to ſhew us; but, from what we have ſeen, does any 
man ſeriouſly believe that this meeting at Edinburgh meant to 
aſſume and to maintain by force all the functions and authori- 
ties of the State? Is the thing within the compaſs of human 
belief? If a man were offered a Dukedom, and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a year for trying to believe it, he might ſay he be- 
lieved it, as what will not man ſay for gold and honours ; but he 
never in fact could believe that this Edinburgh meeting was a 
Parliament for Great-Britain: how indeed could he, from the 
proceedings of a few peaceable, unarmed men, diſcuſſing, in a 
conſtitutional manner, the means of obtaining a reform in Par- 
liament ; and who, to maintain the club, or whatever you chooſe 
to call it, collected a little money from people who were well 
diſpoſed to the cauſe; a few ſhillings one day, and perhaps as 
many pence another : I think, as far I could reckon it up, when 
the report, from this great Committee of Supply, was read to 
you, I counted that there had been raiſed, in the firſt Seſſion of 
this Parliament, fifteen pounds, from which indeed you muſt'de- 
duct two bad ſhillings, which are literally noticed in the ac- 
count: and is it to be endured, Gentlemen, that men ſhould 
gravely ſay, that this body aſſumed to itſelf the offices of Par- 
liament ! That a few harmleſs people, who fat, as they profeſs; 
to obtain 'a full repreſentation of the people, were themſelves» 
even in their own imaginations, the complete repreſentation 
which they ſought for ! Why ſhould they fit from day to day to; 
conſider how they might obtain what they had already got? If 
their object was an univerſal repreſentation of the whole people 
how is it credible they could ſuppoſe that univerſal repreſentation 
to exiſt in themſelves—in the repreſentatives of a few Societies, 
inſtituted to obtain it for the country at large? If they were 
themſelves the nation, why ſhould the language of every refolu- 
tion be, that Reaſon ought to be their grand engine for the ac- 
compliſhment of their object, and ſhould be directed to convince 
the Nation to ſpeak to Parliament in a voice that muſt be heard ? 
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The propoſition, therefore, is too groſs to cram down the 
throats of the Engliſh people, and this is the priſoner's ſecurity, 
Here again he feels the advantage of our free adminiftration of 
Juſtice : this propoſition, on which fo much depends, is not to 
be reaſoned upon on parchment, to be delivered privately to 
magiftrates for private judgment : no—he has the privilege of 
appealing aloud, as he now appeals by me, to an enlightened 
aſſembly, full of eyes, and ears, and intelligence; where ſpeak- 
ing 0/6 Jury is, is ©; manter, ſpeaking 19 2 nation at-large, 

and flying for ſanctuary to its univerſal juſtice, 
Gentlemen, the very work of Mr, Paine, under the banners 
of which this ſuppoſed rebellion was ſet on foot, refutes the 
it is brought forward to ſupport: for Mr, Paine, in his 
very preface, and throughout his whole book, reprobates the uſe 
of farce againſt the moſt evil Governments; the contrary was 
never imputed to him. If his book had been written in pur- 
ſuance of the deſign of farce and rebellion, with which it is now 
ſought to be connected, he would, like the priſoners, have been 
charged with an overt act of High Treaſon ; but ſuch a pro- 
ceeding was never thought of, Mr, Paine was indicted fora miſde- 
meanor, and the miſdemeanor was argued to conſiſt not in the falſe- 
hood that a nation has no right to choaſe ar alter its Government, 
but in ſeditiouſly exciting the nation, withqut cauſe, to exercife that 
right. A learned Lord, (Lord Chief Baron Macdonald) now on this 
Bench, addreſſed the Jury as Attorney General upon this principle: 
bis language was this: The queſtion is not what the people have a 
right to do, for the people are, undoubtedly, the foundation and 
origin of all Government; but the charge is, for ſeditiouſly 
calling upon the people, without cauſe or reaſon, to exerciſe a 
right which would be edition, ſuppoſing the right to be in 
them: for though the people might have a right to do the thing 
ſuggeſted, and though they are not excited to the doing it by 
force and rebellion, yet, as the ſuggeſtion goes to unſertle the 
State, the propagation of ſych doctrines is ſeditious, There is 
ng other way, undoubtedly, of defcribing that charge, I am not 
here entering into the application of it to Mr. Paine, whoſe 
Counſel I was, and who has been tried already: to ſay that the 
people 
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people have a right ts change their Government is indeed a 
eruiſm ; every body knows it, and they exerciſed the right, other - 
wiſe the King could not have had his eſtabliſhment amongſt us. 
If, therefore, I ſtir up individuals to oppoſe by force the general 
will, ſeated in the Government, it may be Treaſan; but to in- 
duce changes in a Government, by expoſing to a whole nation 
its errors aud imperfections, can have no bearing upon ſuch an 
offence : the utmoſt which can be made af it is 2 miſdemea- 
nor, and that too depending wholly upon the judgment which 
the Jury may form of the intention of the writer. The Courts, 
for a long time, indeed, aſſumed to themſelves the province of 
deciding upon this intention, as a matter of law, concluſively 
inferring it from the act of publication: I ſay the Courts aſſumed 
it, tho' it was not the doctrine of Lord Mansfield, but handed 
down to him from the precedents af Judges before his time : 
but even in that caſe, though the publication was the crime, not, 
as in this caſe, the intention; and thaugh the quality of the 
thing charged, when not rebutted dy evidence for the defendant, 
had ſo long been conſidered to be a legal inference, yet the Le- 
giſlature, to ſupport the province of the Jury, and in tenderneſs 
for the liberty of the ſubject, has lately altered the law upon 
this important ſubject. If, therefore, we were not aſſembled, as 
we are, to conſider of the exiſtence of High Treaſon againſt the 
King's life, but only of a miſdemeanor for ſeditiouſly diſturbing 
his title and eſtabliſhment, by the proceedings for a reform in 
Parliament, I ſhould think the Crown, upon the very principle 
which, under the libel law, muſt now govern ſuch a trial, quite 
as diſtant from jts mark; becauſe, in my opinion, there is no 
way by which his Majeſty's title can more firmly be fecured, or 
by which (above all in qur times) its permanency can the beſt 
be eſtabliſhed, than by promoting a more full and equal repre+ 
ſentation of the people, by peaceable means; and by what other 

means has it been ſought, in this inſtance, to be promoted? 
Gentlemen, when the members of this Canyention were 
ſeized, did they attempt reſiſtance ? Did they inſiſt upon their 
privileges as ſubjects under the laws, or as a Parliament enacting 
laws for others? If they had ſaid or done any thing to give 
84 colour 
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colour to ſuch an idea, there needed no ſpies to convict them; 
the Crown could have given ample indemnity for evidence from 
amongſt - themſelves : the Societies conſiſted of thoufands and 
thouſands of perſons, ſome of whom, upon any calculation of 
human mature, might have been produced : the Delegates, who 
attended the meetings, could not be ſuppoſed to have met, with a 
different intention from thoſe who ſent them ; and, if the anſwer 
to that is, that the conſtituents are involved in the guilt of their 
repreſentatives, we get back to the monſtrous poſttion which | 
obſerved you before to ſhrink back from, with viſible horror, 
when I ſtated it; namely, the involving in the fate and conſe- 
quence, of this ſingle trial, every man who correſponded with 
theſe Societies, or who, as a member of Societies in any part of 
the kingdom, conſented to the meeting which was aſſembled, or 
which was in proſpect: but, I thank God, I have nothing to 
fear from ſuch hydras, when I fee before me ſuch juſt and ho⸗ 
nourable men to hold the balance of juſtice. 

Gentlemen, the diſſolution of this Parliament ſpeaks as ſtrong 
a language as its conduct when fitting. How was it diſſolved? 
When the magiſtrates entered, Mr. Skirving was in the chair, 
which he refuſed to leave: he conſidered, and aſſerted his 
conduct to be legal, and therefore informed the magiſtrate 
he muſt exercife his authority, that the diſperfion might 
appear to be involuntary, and that the ſubject, diſturbed in his 
rights, might be entitled to his remedy. The magiſtrate on this 
took Mr. Skirving by the ſhoulder, who immediately obeycd ; 
the chair was quitted in a moment, and, this great Parliament 
broke up. What was the effect of al} this proceeding at the 
time, when whatever belonged to it myſt have been beſt under- 
ſtood? Were any of the parties indifted for High Treaſon? 
Were they indicted even for a breach of the peace in holding the 
Convention ? None of theſe things. The law of Scotland, 
arbitrary as it is, was to be diſturbed to find a name for their of- 
fence, and the rules of trial to be violated to convict them: they 
were denied their challenges to their Jurors, and other irregula- 
rities were introduced, ſo as to be the ſubject of complaint n 
the Houſe of Commons. Gentlemen, in what I am faying, 1 
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am not ſtanding up to vindicate all that they publiſhed during 
theſe proceedings, more eſpecially thoſe which were written in 
conſequence of the trials I have juſt alluded to; but allowance 
muſt be made for a ſtate of heat and irritation: they faw men 
whom they believed to be perſecuted for what they believed to be 
innocent; they ſaw them the victims of ſentences which 

would conſider as equivalent to, if not worſe than, judgment of 
Treaſon: ſentences which, at all events, had never exiſted be- 
fore, and ſuch as, I believe, never will again with impunity.— 
But fince I am on the ſubject of intention, I ſhall conduct myſelf 
with the ſame moderation which I have been preſcribing ; I wilt 
caſt no aſperſions, but ſhall content myſelf with lamenting 
that theſe judgments were productive of conſequences which 
rarely follow from authority diſcreetly exerciſed. How eaſy is it 
then to diſpoſe of as much of the evidence as conſumed half a 
day in the anathemas againſt the Scotch Judges. It appears that 
they came to various reſolutions concerning them; ſome good, 
ſome bad, and all of them irregular. - Amongſt others they com- 
pare them to Jefferies, and wiſh that they, who imitate his ex- 
ample, may meet his fate, What then? Irreverend expreſſions 
againſt Judges are not acts of High Treaſon! If they had aſ- 
ſembled round the Court of Juſticiary, and hanged them in the 
execution of their offices, it would not have been Treaſon within 
the ſtatute! I am no advocate for diſreſpect to Judges, and 
think that it is dangerous to the public order; but, putting aſide 
the inſult upon the Judges now in authority, the reprobation of 
Jefferies is no libel, but an awful and uſeful memento to wicked 
men, Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies denied the privilege of Engliſh 
hw to an innocent man, He refuſed it to Sir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, who in vain pleaded, in bar of his outlawry, that he was 
out of the realm when he was exacted (an objection fo clear, 
that it was lately taken for granted, in the caſe of Mr. Purefoy), 
The daughter of this unfortunate perſon, a lady of honour and 
quality, came publicly into Court to ſupplicate for her father; 
and what were the effects of her ſupplications, and of the law in 
the mouth of the priſoner ? “ Sir Thomas Armſtrong,” faid 
Jefferies, (you may amuſe yourſelf as much as you pleaſe with 
TE « the 
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ct the idea of your innocence, but you are to be hanged next 
« Friday ;” and, upon the natural exclamation of a daughter at 
this horrible outrage Wink her parent he faid, take that wo- 
man out of Court; which ſhe anſwered by a prayer, that God 
Almighty's judgments might light upon him, Gentlemen, they 
did light upon him; and when, after his death, which ſpeedily 
followed this tranſaction, the matter was brought before the 
Houſe of Commons, under that glorious Revolution which is af- 
ſerted throughout the proceedings before you, the judgment againſt 
Sir Thomas Armftrong was declared to be a murder under co- 
lous of juſtice ! Sir Robert Sawyer, the Attorney-General, was 
expelled the Houſe of Commons for his miſdemeanour in refuſing 
the Writ of Error; and the executors of Jefferies were commanded 
to make compenſation to the widow and the daughter of the de- 
ceaſed. Theſe are great monuments of juſtice ; and, although I 
do by no means approve of harſh expreſſions againſt authority, 
which tend to weaken the holdings of ſociety, yet let us not go 
beyond the mark in our reſtraints, nor ſuppoſe that men are 
dangerouſly diſaffected to the government, becauſe they feel a 
fort of pride and exultation in eyents which conſtitute the dignity 
and glory of their country, 

Gentlemen, this reſenzment againſt the proceedings of the 
Courts in Scotland, was not confined to thoſs who were the 
objects of them; it was not confined even to the friends of a 
Reform in Parliament —a benevolent public, in both parts of the 
iſland, joined them in the complaint; and a gentleman of great 
moderation, and a moſt inyeterate enemy to Parliamentary Re- 
form, as thinking it not an improvement of the government, but 
neverthe]eſs a lover of his country and its inſulted juſtice, made 
the convictions of the Delegates the ſubject of a public enquiry; 
I ſpeak of my friend Mr, William Adam, who brought theſe 
judgments of the Scotch Judges before the Houle of Commons 
arraigned them as contrary to law, and propoſed to reverſe them 
by ahe authority of Parliament, Let it not then be matter of 
wonder, that theſe poor men, who were the immediate victims 
of this injuſtice, and who ſaw their brethren expelled from their 
country by an unprecedented and queſtionable judgment, ſhould 
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fed; like men, on the ſubject, and expreſs themſelves as they 
felt. | | | 
Gentlemen, amidſt the various diſtreſſes and 'embarraſſments 
which attend my preſent ſituation, it is a great conſolation that I 
have marked from the beginning, your vigilant attention and 
you' capacity to underſtand; it is, therefore, with the utmoſt 
confidence that I aſk you a few plain queſtions, n 
the whole of theſe Scotch proceedings. 

In the firſt place then, do you believe it to be poſſible, that if 
theſe men had really projected the Convention as a traitorous 
uſurpation of the authorities of Parliament, that they would have 
invited the Friends of the People, in Frith-ſtreet, to aſſiſt them, 
when they knew that this Society was determined not to ſeek 
the Reform of the Conſtitution but by means that were conſti- 
tutional, and from whom they could neither hope for ſupport nor 
concealment of evil purpoſes ? 

Fo youduny — —-— 38 
have given them, without diſguiſe or colour, to the public and 
to the government, in every common newſpaper? And yet it is 
ſo far from being a charge againſt them, that they concealed 
their objects by hypocriſy or guarded conduct, that I have been 
driven to admit the juſtice of the complaint againſt __ for 
unneceſſary inflammation and exaggeration. 

I afk you further, whether, if the proceedings, thus publiſhed 
and exaggerated, had appeared to government, who knew every 
thing belonging to them, in the light they repreſent them to you 
to-day, they could poſſibly have ſlept over them with ſuch com- 
pleat indifference and ſilence? For it is notorious, that after this 
Convention had been held at Edinburgh; after, in ſhort, every 
thing had been ſaid, written and tranſacted, on which I am now 
commenting, and after Mr, Paine's book had been for above a year 
in univerſal circulation ;' aye, up to the very day when Mr. Grey 
gave notice, in the Houſe of Commans, of the intention of the 
Friends of the People for a Reform in Parliament, there was not 
even a ſingle indictment on the file for a miſdemeanour; but, 
from that moment, when it was ſeen that the cauſe was not beat 
| down 
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down or abaridoned, the Proclamation made its appearance, and 
all the proceedings that ſollowed had their birth. 
I aſk you, laſtly, Gentlemen, whether it be in human nature, 
that a few unprotected men, conſcious in their own minds, that 
they had been engaged and detected in a deteſtable rebellion to 
eut off the King, to deſtroy the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
to ſubyert the whole fabric of the government, ſhould turn round 
upon their country, whoſe ruin they had projected, and whoſe 
moſt obvious juſtice attached on them, complaining, forſooth, that 
their Delegates, taken by Magiſtrates, in the very a& of High 
T reaſon, had been harſhly and illegally interrupted in a meri- 
torious proceeding ? The hiſtory of mankind never furniſhed an 
inſtance, nor ever will, of ſuch extravagant, prepoſterous, and 
unnatural conduct! No, no, Gentlemen; all their hot blood 
was towing to their firm perſuaſion, dictated by Snſcious 
innocence, that the conduct of their Delegates had been legal, 
and might be vindicated againſt the Magiſtrates who obſtructed 
them: In that they might be miſtaken ; I am not arguing that 
point at preſent: If they are hereafter indicted for a miſde- 
meanour, and I am Counſel in that cauſe, I will then tell you 
what I think of it: Sufficient for the day is the good or evil of it, 
and it is ſufficient, therefore, for the preſent one, that the legality 
or illegality of the buſineſs has no relation to the crime that is 
imputed to the priſoner. 
- The next matter that is alleged againſt the authors of the 
Scotch Convention, and the Societies which ſupported it, is, 
their having ſent addreſſes of friendſhip to the Convention of 
France. "Theſe addreſſes arc conſidered to be a deciſive proof of 
Republican combination, verging cloſely in themſelves upon 
an overt-act of Treaſon. Gentlemen, if the dates of theſe 
addreſſes are attended to, which come no lower down than 
November 1792, we have only to lament, that they are but the 
acts of private ſubjects, and that they were not ſanctioned by the 
State itſelf, The French Nation, about that period, under their 
new Conſtitution, or under their new Anarchy, call it which you 
will, were nevertheleſs moſt anxiouſly deſirous of maintaining 
peace with this country---But the King was adviſed to withdraw 
his 
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tis Ambaſſador from France, upon the approaching cataſtrophe." 
of its moſt unfortunate Prince; an event which, however to be 
deplored, was no juſtifiable cauſe of offence to Great- Britain. 
France deſired nothing but the regeneration of her own govern- 
ment, and if ſhe miſtook the road of her proſperity, what was 
that to us. 

But it was alleged againſt her in Parliament, that ſhe had 
introduced ſpies amongſt us, and held correſpondence with diſaf- 
feed perſons, for the deſtruction of our Conſtitution ; this was 
the charge of our Miniſter, and it was, therefore, held to be juſt 
and neceſſary, for the ſafety of the country, to hold France at 
arm's length, and to avoid the very contagion of contact with her 
at the riſque of war.— But, Gentlemen, this charge againſ 
France thought by many, to be ſupported by no better 
proofs thoſe againſt the priſoner. In the public corre- 
ſpondence of the Ambaſſador from the French King, and upon 
his death from the Convention, with his Majeſty's Secretary of 
State, documents which lie upon the table of the Houſe of Cam- 
mons, and which may be made evidence in the cauſe, the Exe- 
cutive Councel repelled, with indignation, all the imputatiogs 
which to this very hour are held out as the vindications of 
quarrel, „If there be ſuch perſons in England,” fays Monſicup 
Chauvelin— has not England laws to puniſh them; France 
« difavows them—ſuch men are not Frenchmen.” The fame 
correſpondence conveys the moſt ſolemn affurances of friendſhip 
down to the very end of the year 1792—a period ſubſequent tg 
ill the correſpondences and addreſſes complained of. 

Whether theſe aſſurances were faithful or otherwiſe, whether is 
would have been prudent to have depended on them or otherwiſe, 
whether the war was adviſeable or unadviſeable, are queſtions 
over which we have no juriſdiction ; I only deſire to bring, to 
your recollection, that a man may be a friend to the rights of 
humanity and to the impreſeriptible Rights of ſocial Man, which 
is now a term of deriſion and contempt, that he may feel to the 
very ſoul for a nation beſet by the ſword of deſpots, and yet be a 
lover of his own country and its conſtitution. 
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Gentlemen, the ſame celebrated perſon, ot whom I have had 
occaſion to ſpeak ſo frequently, is the beſt and brighteſt illuſtra- 
tion of this truth, Mr. Burke, indeed, went 2 great deal fur- 
ther than requires to he preſſed into the preſent argument; for 
he maintained the cauſe of Juſtice and of Truth, againſt all the 
perverted authority and raſh violence of his country, and ex- 
preſſed the feelings of a Chriſtian and a patriot in the very heat 
of the American war; boldly holding forth our victories as de- 
feats, and our ſucceſſes as calamities and diſgraces. © It is not 
< inſtantly, ſaid Mr. Burke, © that, I can be brought to re- 
« joice, when I hear of the ſlaughter and captivity of long liſts 
© of thoſe names which have been familiar to my ears from my 
4 infancy, and to rejoice that they have fallen under the ſword 
* of ſtrangers, whoſe barbarous appellations I know 
« how to pronounce The glory acquired at the Plains 
4 by Czlonel Raille, has no charms for me; and I fairly acknow- 
« ledge, that I have not yet learned to delight in finding Fort 
* AKniphauyſen in the heart of the Britiſh dominions.” If this 
bad been ſaid or written by Mr. Yorke at Sheffield, or by any 
other Member of theſe Societies, heated with wine at the Globe 
Tavern, it would have been trumpeted forth as decifrve evidence 
of a rebellious ſpirit, rejoicing in the downfall of his country; 
yet the great author whoſe writings I have borrowed from, ap- 
proved himſelf to be the friend of his country at that calamitous 
criſis, and had it pleaſed God to open the underſtandings of our 
rulers, his wiſdom might have averted the ftorms that are now 
thickening around us. We muſt not, therefore, be too ſevere 
in our. ftrictures upon the opinions and feelings of men as they 
regard ſuch mighty public queſtions. The intereſts of a nation 
may often be one thing, and the intereſts of its Government 
another ; but the intereſts of thoſe who hold Government for the 
hour is at all times different from either. At the time many of 
the papers before you were circulated on the ſubject of the war 
with France, many of the beſt and wiſeſt men in this kingdom 
began to be driven by our ſituation to theſe melancholy and dan- 
gerous reflections; and thouſands of perſons, the moſt firmly. 
attached. to the principles of our Conſtitution, and who never 
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were Members of any of thefe Societies, conſidered and ſtill conſider 
Gren- Britain as the aggreſſor againſt France; they conſidered, 
and ſtill conſider, that fhe had a right to chooſe a Government 
far herſelf, and that it was contrary to the firſt principles of 
Juſtice, and, if poſſible, ſtill more repugnant to the genius of 
aur own free Conſtitution, to combine with Deſpots for her de- 
ſtruction: and who knows but that the external preſſure upon 
France may have been the cauſe of that unheard of ſtate of So- 
ciety which we complain of; who knows but that driven as ſhe 
has been to exertions beyond the ordinary vigour of a nation, it 
bas not been the parent of that unnatural and giant ſtrength 
which threatens the authors of it with perdition. 

Theſe are melancholy conſiderations, but they may reaſon- 
ably, and at all events be lawfully entertained. We owe obe- 
are free. 

Gentlemen, purfuing the order of time, we are arrived at 
length at the propoſition to hold another Convention, which, 
with the ſuppoſed ſupport of it by force, are the only overt acts 
of High Treaſon charged upon this record. For, ſtrange as it 
may appear, there is no charge whatever before you of any one 
of thoſe acts or writings, the evidence of which conſumed to 
many days in reading, and which has already nearly conſumed 
my ſtrength in only paſſing them in review before you. It every 
line and letter of all the writings I have been commenting upon 
were admitted to be traitorous machinations, and if the Con- 
vention in Scotland was an open rebellion, it is conceded, to be 
foreign to the preſent purpoſe, unleſs as ſuch criminality in them 
might ſhew the views and objects of the perfons engaged in 
them:---On that principle only the Court has over and over 
again decided the evidence of them to be admiſſible; and on the 
ame principle I have illuſtrated them in their order as they hap- 
pened, that I might lead the priſoner in your view up to the 
very point and moment when the Treaſon is ſuppoſed to have 
burſt forth into the overt act for which he is arraigned before 
Gentlemen, the tranſaction reſpecting this ſecond Conven- 
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tion, which conſtitutes the principal, or more properly the 
only overt act in- the indictment, lies in the narroweſt compaſs, 
and is clouded with no ambiguity. We admit freely every act 
which is imputed to us, and liſten not ſo much with fear as 
with curioſity and wonder, to the Treaſon ſought to be con- 
nected with it. 
Lou will recollect that the firſt motion towards the holding 
of 2 ſecond Convention, originated in a letter to the priſoner 
from a Country Correſpondent, in which the legality of the 
former was vindicated, and its diſperſion lamented ;--- This 
letter was anſwered on the 27th of March, 1794, and was read to 
n 


„ CiTIZEN, « March 27, 1794. 

J am directed by the London Correſponding Society to 
4 tranſmit the following Reſolutions to the Society for Conſti- 
& tutional Information, and to requeſt the ſentiments of that 
4 Society r the important meaſures which the preſent 
« juncture of affairs ſeems to require. 

« 'The London Correſponding Society conceives that the mo- 
« ment is arrived, whena full and explicit declaration is neceflary 
« from all the friends of freedom—whether the late illegal and 
« unheard of proſecutions. and ſentences ſhall determine us to 
4 abandon our cauſe, or ſhall excite us to purſue a radical Re- 
« form, with an ardour proportioned to the magnitude of the 
« object, and with a zeal as diſtinguiſhed on our parts as the 
« treachery of others in the ſame glorious cauſe is notorious. The 
« Society for Conſtitutional Information is therefore required to 
* determine whether or no they will be ready, when called upon, 
« to act in conjunction with this and other Societies to obtain 4 
« fair repreſentation of the PEOPLE—whether they concur 
« with us in ſeeing the neceſſity of a ſpeedy Canventzon, for the 
« purpoſe of obtaining in a conſtitutional and legal method, 4 
« redreſs of thoſe grievances under which we at preſent labour, 
and which can only be effeftually removed by a full and fair 
« repreſentation of the people of Great-Britain. The London 


« 6 Society cannot but remind their friends that 
« the 
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© the preſent criſis demands all the prudence, unanimity, and 


« vigour, that may or can be exerted by MEN and Britons ; 
nor do they doubt but that manly firmneſs and conſiſtency will 
« finally, and they believe ſhortly, terminate in the full accom 
« pliſhment of all their wiſhes, 
« I am, Fellow-Citizen, 
« (In my humble meaſure) 
« A friend to the Rights of Man, 


(Signed) T. HARDY, Secretary.” 


They then reſolve that there is no ſecurity for the continuance 


of any right but in equality of laws; not in equality of property, 
the ridiculous bugbear by which you are to be frightened into 
injuſtice on the contrary, throughout every part of the pro- 
ceedings, and moſt emphatically in Mr. Yorke's ſpeech, ſo much 
relied on, theJbeneficial ſubordinations of ſociety, the ſecurity of 


property, and the proſperity of the landed and commercial in- 
tereſts, are held forth as the very objects to be attained by the 


Reform in the Repreſentation which they ſought for. 5 

In examining this firſt moving towards a ſecond Convention, 
the firſt thing to be conſidered is, what reaſon there is, from the 
letter I have juſt read to you, or from any thing that appears ta 
have led to it, to ſuppoſe that a different ſort of Convention 
was projected from that which had been before aſſembled and 
diſperſed. The letter ſays another Britiſh Convention; and it 
deſcribes the ſame objects as the firſt—compare all the papers 
for the calling this ſecond Convention with thoſe for aſſem- 
bling the firſt, and you will find no difference, except that they 
mixed with them extraneous and libellous matter, ariſing ob- 
viouſly from the irritation produced by the failing of the tranſ- 
ports with their brethren condemned to exile. Theſe papers 
have already been conſidered, and ſeparated, as they ought ta 
de, from the charge, 
I will now lay before you all the remaining operations of 
this formidable conſpiracy up to the priſoner's impriſonment 
in the Tower, Mr. Hardy having received the letter juſt 
adverted to, regarding a ſecond Convention, the Corre- 
ſponding Society wrote the letter of the 27th of May, and 
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which was found in his hand-writing, and is publiſhed in the 
firſt Report, page 11. This letter, encloſing the Reſolutions 
they had come to upon the ſubject, was conſidered by the Con- 
ſtitutional Society on the next day, the 28th of March, the or- 
dinary day for their meeting, when they ſent an anſwer to the Cor. 
reſponding Society, informing them that they had received their 
communication; that they heartily concurred with them in the 
objects they had in view, and invited them to ſend a delegation 
of their members to canfer with them on the ſubject. 
Now what were the objects they concurred in, and what was 
to be the ſubject of conference between the Societies by their 
Delegates? Look at the letter which diſtinctly exprefles its 
objects, and the means by which they fought to effect them: 
Had theſe poor men (too numerous to meet all together, and there- 
fore renewing the cauſe of Parliamentary Reform by delegation 
from the Societies) any reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were in- 
volving themſelves in the pains of "I reaſon, and that they were 
compaſſing the King's death, when they were redeeming (as 
they thought} his authority from probable downfall and ruin? 
Had Treaſon been imputed to the Delegates before? Had the 
zmagining the death of the King ever been imagined by any 
body? Or when they were proſecuted for miſdemeanours, was 
the. proſecution conſidered as an indulgence conferred upon 
men whoſe lives had been forfeited? And is it to be endured 
then in this free land, made free too by the virtue of our fore- 
fathers, who placed the King upon his throne to maintain this 
freedom, that forty or fifty thouſand people in the different parts 
of the kingdom, aſſembling in their little Societies to ſpread 
uſeful knowledge, and to diffuſe the principles of liberty, which 
the more widely they are ſpread, the ſurer is the condition of our 
free Government, are in a moment, without warning, without 
any law or principle to warrant it, and without precedent or 
example, to be branded as traitors, and to be decumated as victims 
for puniſhment ! 

Gentlemen, the Conftitutional Society having anſwered the 


letter of the 27th, of March, in the manner I ſtated to you; Com- 


mittces, from each of the two Societies, were appointed to confer 
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together. The Conſtitutional Society appointed Mr. Joyce, 
Mr. Kidd, Mr Wardle, and Mr. Holcroft, all indicted; and 
Mr. Sharpe, the celebrated engraver, not indicted, but exa- 
mined as a witneſs by the crown; Five were appointed by the 
Correſponding Society to meet theſe Gentlemen, viz. Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Moore, Mr. Thelwall, and Mr. Hodgfon, all in- 
dicted, and Mr. Lovatt, againſt whom the bill was thrown out. 
Theſe Gentlemen met at the houſe of Mr. Thelwall on the 11th 
of April, and there publiſhed the reſolutions already commented 
on, in conformity with the general objects of the two Societies, 
expreſſed in the letter of the 27th of March, and agreed to continue 
to meet on Monday's and Thurſday's for further. conference on 
the ſubject. The firſt Monday was the 14th of April, of which 
we have heard ſo much, and no meeting was held on that day; 
the firſt Thurſday was the 17th of April, but there was no meet- 
ing ;—the 21ſt of April was the ſecond Monday, but there was 
ſtill no meeting ;—the 24th of April was the ſecond "Thurſday, 
when the five of the Correſponding Society attended, but no- 
body coming to meet them from the other, nothing of courſe was 
tranſacted ;---on Monday, the 28th of April, three weeks after 
their firſt appointment, this bloody and impatient band of con- 
ſpirators, ſeeing that a convention bill was in projection, and that 
Heffians were landing on our coaſts, at laſt aſſembled themſelves ; 
and now we come to the point of action. Gentlemen, they met; 
they ſhook hands with each other; they talked over the news 
and the pleaſures of the day; they wiſhed one another a good 
evening, and retired to their homes.—lt is in vain to hide it, 
they certainly did all theſe things. The ſame alarming ſcene was 
repeated on the three following days of meeting, and on Monday, 
May the 12th, would, but for the vigilance of Government, 
have probably again taken place :—But on that day Mr. Hardy 
was arreſted, his papers ſeized, and the conſpiracy which per- 
vaded this devoted country was dragged into the face of day. 
To be ſerious, Gentlemen, you have LITERALLY the whole of 
it before you in the meetings, I have juſt ſtated ; in which you 
find ten Gentlemen, appointed by two peaceable Societies, con- 
* upon the ſubject of a Conſtitutional Reform in Parlia- 
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ment, publiſhing - the reſult of their deliberations, without ang 
other arms than, one ſupper knife; which, when I come to the 
ſubje& of arms, I will, in form, lay before you.— Vet for this, 
and for this alone, you are aſked to devote the priſoner before you, 
and his unfortunate aſſociates, to the pains and penalties of death, 
and not to death alone, but to the eternal ſtigma and infamy of 
having conceived the deteſtable and horrible deſign of diſſolving 
the Government of their country, and of ftriking at the life of 
their Sovereign, who had never given offence to them, nor to any 
of his ſubjects. 

Gentlemen, as a conſpiracy of this formidable extenſion, which 
had no leſs for its object than the ſudden annihilation of all the 
exiſting authorities of the country, and of every thing that ſup- 
ported them, could not be even gravely ſtated to have an ex- 
iſtence, without contemplation of force to give it effect; it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to impreſs-upon the public mind, and to eſta- 
bliſh, by formal evidence, upon the preſent. occaſion, that ſuch a 
force was actually in preparation. This moſt important and in- 
diſpenſible part of the cauſe was attended with unſurmountable 
difficulties, not only from its being unfounded in fact, but becauſe 
it had been expreſsly negatived by the whole conduct of Govern- 
ment: For although the motions of all theſe Societies had been 
watched for two years together ; though their ſpies had regu- 
larly attended, and collected regular journals of their proceedings, 
yet when the firſt report was finiſhed, and the Habeas Corpus 
Act ſuſpended upon the foundation of the facts contained in it, 
there was not to be found, from one end of it to the other, even 
the infinuation of arms; I believe that this circumſtance made 2 
great impreſſion upon all the thinking diſpaſſionate part of the 
public, and that the materials of the firſt report were thought ta 
furniſh but a lender argument to ſupport ſuch a total eclipſe of 
liberty: No wonder then that the diſcovery of a pike in the inter- 
val between the two reports ſhould have been highly eſtimated, 
I mean no reflections upon Government, and only ſtate the matter, 
as a man of great wit very publicly reported it; he faid that 
the diſcoverer, when he firſt beheld the long looked for pike, was 
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he hung over the ruſty inſtrument with all the raptures of a fond 
mother, who embraces her firſt born infant “ and thanks her 
« God for all her travail paſſed.” 

Gentlemen, in conſequence of this Amber, whoever might 
have the merit of it, and whatever the diſcoverer might have felt 
upon it, perſons were ſent by Government (and properly ſent) 
into all corners of the kingdom to inveſtigate the extent of the 
miſchief; the fruit of this enquiry has been laid before you, and 
pledge myſelf to ſam up the evidence which you have had upon 
the ſubject, not by parts, or by general obſervations, but in ths 
fame manner as the Court itſelf muſt ſum it up to you, when it 
lays the whole body of the proof with fidelity before you. 
Gentlemen, notwithſtanding all the declamations upon French 
anarchy, I think I may ſafely aſſert, that it has been diſtinctly 
proved, by the evidence, that the Sheffield people were for uni- 
verſal Repreſentation in a Britiſh Houſe of Commons. This ap- 
pears to have been the general ſentiment, with the exception of 
one witneſs, whoſe teſtimony makes the truth, and bona fides 
of the ſentiments far more ſtriking ; the witneſs I allude to 
(George Widdiſon) whoſe evidence. I ſhall ftate in its 
place, ſeems to be a plain, blunt' honeſt man, and by the bye, 
which muſt never be forgotten of any of them, the Crown's "wit- 
neſs. I am not intereſted in the veracity of any'of them, for (as I 
have frequently adverted to) the Crown muſt take them for better 
for worſe ; it muſt ſupport each witneſs, and the whole body of 
its evidence throughout. If you do not believe the whole of 
what is proved by a witneſs, what confidence can you have in part 
of it, or what part can you ſele& to confide in? If you are de- 
ceived in part, who ſhall meaſure the boundaries of the decep- 
tion? This man ſays he was at firſt for univerſal ſuffrage z 
Mr. Yorke had perſuaded him, from all the books, that it was 
the beſt ; but that he afterwards: ſaw reaſon to think otherwiſe, 
and was not for going the length of the Duke of Richmond; 
but that all the other Sheffield people were for the Duke's plan; 
a fact confirmed by the croſs-examination of every ons of the 
witneſſes. You have, therefore, poſitively and diſtinctly, upon 
= en authority of the evidence of the 3 1 people 
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of Sheſeld, who are charged as at the head of a republican con- 
{piracy, proved to be aſſociated on the very principles which, at 
different times, has diſtinguiſhed the moſt eminent perſons in 
this kingdom; and the charge made upon them, with regard to 
arms, is cleared up by the ſame univerſal teſtimony. 

You recollect that, at a meeting held upon the Caſtle- hill, there 
were two parties in the country, and it is material to attend ta 
what theſe two parties were, In canſequence of the King's pro- 
clamation, a great number of honourable, zealous perſons, who 
had been led by a thouſand artifices to believe that there was a juſt 
cauſe of alarm in the country, took very extraordinary ſteps for 
ſupport of the magiſtracy. The publicans were directed not to 
entertain perſons who were friendly to a reform of Parliament; 
and alarms of change and revolution pervaded the country, 
which became greater and greater, as our ears were hourly aſ- 
ſailed with the ſucceſſive calamities of France, Others faw 
things in an oppobte light, and conſidered that theſe calamities 
were made the pretext for extinguiſhing Britiſh liberty; heart- 
burnings aroſe between the two parties; and ſome, I am afraid 
a great many, wickedly or ignorantly interpoſed in a. quarrel 
which zeal had begun. The Societies were diſturbed in their 
meetings, and even the private dwellings of many of their mem- 
ders were illegally violated. , It appears by the very evidence for 
the Crown, by,which. the cauſe muſt ſtand or fall, that many of 
the friends of refagm were daily inſulted, their hauſes threatened 
to be pulled down, and their peaceable meetings beſet by pre- 
tended magiſtrates, without the proceſs of the law. Theſe pro- 
ceedings naturally fuggeſted the propriety of having arms for 
ſelf-defence, the. firſt and molt unqueſtionable privilege of man, 
in or out ef Society, and expreſsly provided. for by the very 
latter of Engliſh law, It was ingeniquſly put by the learned 
Counſel, in the examination of a witneſs, that it was complained 
of amongſt them, that very little was ſufficient to obtain a war- 
rant from ſome. magiſtrates, and that therefore it was as well 
to be provided for thoſe who might have warrants as for thoſe 
who had nane. Gentlemen, I am too much exhauſted to purſue 
er argue ſuch a difference, eyen if it exiſted upon the evidence, 
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becauſe if the Societies in enn con. 
ſidered their meetings to be legal, and the warrants to diſturb 
them to be beyond the authority of the magiſtrate to grant, they 
had a right, at the peril of the legal conſequences, to ſtand upon 
their defence; and it is no tranſgreſſion of the law, much lefs 
High Lreaſon againſt the King, to reſiſt his officers when they 
paſs the bounds of their authority. So much for the general 
evidence of arms; and the firſt and laſt time that even the name 
of the priſoner is connected with the ſubject, is by a letter he 
received from à perfor» of the name of Daviſon, I am anxious 
that this part of the caſe ſhould be diſtinctly underſtood, and 
J will, therefore, bring back this letter to your attention. The 
letter is as follows: 
« FEILOW Cir Ex, 

« The barefaced ariſtocracy of the preſent Adminiſtration, has 
« made jt neceffary that we ſhould be prepared to act on the de- 
u fenſive, againſt any attack they may command their newly 
« armed minions to make upon us. A plan has been hit upon, 
« and, if encouraged fufficiently, will, no doubt, have the ef- 
« fe, of furniſhing a quantity of pikes to the patriots, great 
« enough to make them formidable. The blades are made of 
* ſteel, tempered and poliſhed after an approved form. They 
« may be fixed into any ſhafts (but fr ones are recommended) 
« of the girt of the accompanying hoops at the top end, and 
c about an inch more at the bottom. 

« The blades and hoops (more than which cannot properly 
de ſent to any great diſtance) will be charged one ſhilling, 
Money to be ſent with the orders. 

As the inſtitution is in its — immediate encourages 
ment is neceffary, 

« Orders may be ſent fo the Secretary of the _— canli. 
« tutional Society. (Struck out.) 

« RICHARD DAVISON, 
6 Sheffield, April an rot- 


Gentlemen, you muſt recollect (for if it ſhould cee you 
it might make a great difference) that Daviſon directs the an- 
ſwer to this letter to be ſent to Robert Moody at Sheffield, ta 
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prevent Poſt Office ſuſpicion ; and that he alſo encloſes in it a 
ſimilar one, which Mr. Hardy was to forward to Norwich, in 
order that the Society at that place might provide pikes for them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner that Daviſon was recommending 
through Hardy, to the people of London: now what followed 
upon the priſoner's receiving this letter? It is in evidence, by 
this very Moody, to wham the anſwer was to be ſent, and who 
was examined as a witneſs by the Crown, that he never received 
any anſwer to the letter; and, although there was an univerſal 
ſeizure of papers, no ſuch letter, nor any other, appeared to 
have been written; and, what is more, the letter to Norwich, 
from Davidſon, encloſed in his letter to Hardy, was never for- 
warded, but was found in his cuſtody when he was arreſted, three 
weeks afterwards, folded up in the other, and unopened, as he 
received it, Good God! what is become of the humane ſanc- 
tuary of Engliſh juſtice—and where is the ſenſe and meaning 
of the term proveably in the ſtatute of King Edward—if ſuch 
evidence can be received againſt an Engliſh ſubject, on a trial for 
his life? If a man writes a letter to me about pikes, or about 
any thing elſe, can I help it ? And is it evidence (except to acquit 
me of ſuſpicion) when it appears that nothing is done upon 
it? Mr, Hardy never before correſponded with Daviſon—he 
never deſired him to write to him. How indeed could he deſire him 
when, his very exiſtence was unknown to him? He never re- 
turned an anſwer z, he never forwarded the encloſed to Norwich; 
he never even communicated the letter itſelf to his own Society, 
although he was its Secretary, which ſhewed he conſidered it as the 
unauthorized, officious correſpondence of a private man; he 
never acted upon it at all, nor appears to have regarded it as dan- 
gerous or important, fince he neither deſtroyed nor concealed it. 
Gentlemen, I declare I hardly know in what language to expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment, that the Crown can aſk you to ſhed the blood 
of the man at the har upon ſuch foundations. Yet this is the 
whole of the written evidence concerning arms; for the remain- 
der of the plot reſts, for its foundation, upon the parole evidence, 
the whole of which I ſhall purſue with preciſion, and not ſuffer 
k Rank of the * to * unexamined. 
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William Camage was the firſt witneſs: he ſwore that the 
Sheffield Societies were frequently infulted, and threatened to be 
diſpereſed ; ſo that the people in general thought it neceſſary to 
defend themſelves againſt illegal attacks; that the Juſtices having 
officiouſly intruded themſelves into their peaceable and legal 
meetings, they thought they had a right to be armed; but they 
did not claim this right under the law of nature, or by theories 
of Government, but as ENGL1s# 8UBJECTs, under the Govern- 
ment of ENGLAND; for they fay in their paper, which has been 
read by the Crown that would condemn them, that they were 
entitled by the BILL or RicnTs to be armed, Gentlemen, 
they ſtate their title truly, The preamble of that ſtatute enu- 
merates the offences of King James the Second, amongſt the 
chief of which was, his cauſing his ſubjects to be diſarmed, and 
then our anceſtors claim this violated right as their indefeazible 
inheritance. Let us therefore be cautious how we ruſh to the 
concluſion, that men are plotting Treaſon againſt the King, be- 
cauſe they are aſſerting a right, the violation of which has been 
adjudged againſt a King to be Treaſon againſt the people; and 
let us not ſuppoſe that Engliſh ſubjects are a banditti, for pre- 
paring to defend their legal liberties with pikes, becauſe pikes 
may have been accidentally employed in another country to de- 
ſtroy both liberty and law. Camage ſays he was ſpoken to by 
this Daviſon about three dozen of pikes—-what then? He is the 
Crown's witneſs, whom they offer to you as the witneſs of truth, 
and he ſtarted with horror at the idea of violence, and ſpoke with 
viſible reverence for the King; ſaying, God forbid that he 
ſhould touch him, but who, nevertheleſs, had a pike for himſelf. 
Indeed, the manlineſs, with which he avowed it, gave an addi- 
tional ſtrength to his evidence“ No doubt,” ſays he, © I had 
« 2 pike, but I would not have remained an hour a member of 
the Society, if I had heard a ſyllable that it was in the contem- 
« plation of any body to employ pikes or any other arms againſt 
© the King or the Government. We meant to petition Par- 
« liament, through the means of the Convention of Edinburgh, 
6“ thinking that the Houſe of Commons would liſten to this ex- 
« preſſion of the general ſentiments of the people for it had 
; « been 
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& been thrown! out, he faid, in Parliament, that the people did 
not defire it themſclves,” 

Mr. Broomhead, whoſe evidence I n already commented 
upon, a. ſedate, plain, ſenſible man, ſpoke alſo of his affection 
to the Government, and of the inſults and threats which had been 
offered to the people of Sheffield: he fays, « I heard. of arms 
« on the Caſtle-hill, but it is fit this ſhould be diſtincthy 
« explained; a wicked hand-bill, to provoke and terrify the 
« multitude, had been thrown about the town in the night, 
« which cauſed agitation in the minds of the people; and it was 
« then ſpoken of, as being the right of every individual, to have 
& azms- for defence; but there was no idea ever ſtarted of xe - 
« „ much leſs of ettaching the Government. I never 
« heard of ſuch a thing. I fear God,” faid the witneſs, © and 
« honour the King; and would not have conſented to fend a 
« Delegate to Edinburgh, but for peaceable and legal purpoſes.” 

The next evidence, upon the ſubject of arms, is what is 
proved by Widdifon, to which I beg your particular attention, 
becauſe, if there be any reliance upon his teſtimony, it puts an 
end to every criminal imputation upon Daviſon, through whom, 
in the ſtrange manner already obſerved upon, Hardy could atone 
be criminated. 

This man, Widdiſon, who was both a turner and hair-drefler, 
hay who dreſſed Davifon's hair, and was his moft intimate ac- 
quaintance, gives you an account of their moſt confidential con- 
verſations upon. the ſubject of the pikes, when it is impoſſible 
that they could be impofrng upon one another; and he declares, 
upon his folemn oath, that Daviſon, without even the know- 
ledge or authority of the Sheffield: Society, thinking that the 
fame inſults might be offered to the London Societies, wrote the 
letter to Hardy, of his own” head, as the witnefs expreſſed*it, 
and that he, Widdiſon, made the pike-ſhafts, to the number of a 
dozen and an half. Daviſon, he ſaid, was his cuftomer ; he 
told him that people began to think themſelves in danger, and 
he therefore made the handles of the pikes for ſale, to the num- 
ber of a dozen and an half, and one likewife for himſelf, without 
conceiving that he offended againſt any law, ® I love the 
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* King,” (aid Widdiſon, „as much as any man, and all the 
people I aſſociated with, did the ſame; I would not have ſtaid 
with them if they had not: — Mr. Yorke often told me pri- 
« yately, that he was for univerſal repreſentation; and ſo were 
« we all—the Duke of. Richmond's plan was our only object.“ 
This was the witneſs who was ſhewn the Duke's letter, and 
ſpoke to it as 2323 and as the very ereed of the So- 
cieties. 

Gentlemen, this. evideoce- ſhown, bayand: en dc e . 
nuine ſentiments of theſe people, becauſe it conſiſts of their moſt 
confidential communications with one another ; and the only an- 
wer, therefore, that can poſſibly be given to it is, that the 
witneſſes, who deliver it, are impoſing upon the Court. But 
this (as I have wearied you with reiterating) the Crown cannot 
fay ; for, in that caſe, their whole proof falls to the ground to- 
gether, ſince it is only from theſe witneſſes that the very exiſtence 
of theſe pikes and their handles come before us; and, if you ſuſpect 
their evidence in part, for the reaſons already given, it muft be 
in tata rejected. My friend is ſo good as to furnifh me with this 
further obſervation ; that Widdiſon faid he had often heard thoſe, 
who called themſelves Ariſtocrats, ſay, that if an invaſion 
of the the country ſhould take place, they would begin- with 
deſtroying their enemies at home, that they might be unanimous 
iu the defence of their country. 

John Hill was next called: he is a cutler, and was employed 
by Daviſon to make the blades for the pikes; he ſaw the letter 
which was ſent to Hardy, and knew that it was ſent, leſt there 
ſhould be the ſame call for defence in London, againſt illegal 
attacks. upon. the Societies ; for that at Sheffield they were daily 
ululted, and that the oppolite party came to his own houſe, 
fired muſkets under the door, and threatened to pull it down 
be ſwears that they were, to a man, faithful to the King, and 
that the reform propoſed was in the Commons Houſe of Par- 
lament, 

John Edwards was called, further to connect the priſoner with 
this combination of force; but fo far from eſtabliſhing it, he 
ſwore, upon his croſs-examination, that his only reaſon for going 
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to Hardy's was, that he wanted a pike for his own defence, 
without connection with Davidſon, or with Sheffield, and with- 
out concert or correſpondence with any body. He had heard, 
he faid, of the violences at Sheffield, and of the pikes that had 
been made there for defence ; that Hardy, on his application, 
ſhewed him the letter which, as has appeared, he never ſhewed 
to any other perſon. 

Gentlemen, this is the whole ſum and ſubſtance of the evi. 
dence which applies to the charge of pikes, after the cloſeſt in- 
veſtigation, under the ſanction, and by the aid of Parliament it- 
ſelf; evidence which, ſo far from eſtabliſhing the fact, would 
have been a ſatisfactory anſwer to almoſt any teſtimony by which 
ſuch a fact could have been ſupported : for in this unparalleled 
proceeding, the priſoner's Counſel is driven by his duty to dwell 
upon the detail of the Crown's proofs ; becauſe the whole body 
of it is the completeſt anſwer to the indictment which even a free 
choice itſelf could have ſelected. 

Gentlemen, it is further worthy of your attention, that, as 
far as the evidence proceeds, from theſe plain, natural ſources, 
which the Crown was driven to, for the neceſſary foundation of 
the proceedings before you, it has been ſimple, uniform, natural, 
and conſiſtent ; and that whenever a different completion was 
to be given to it, it was only through the medium of ſpies and 
informers, and of men, independently of their infamous trade, 
of the moſt abandoned and profligate characters. 
Gentlemen, before J advert to what has been ſworn by this 
deſcription of perſons, I will give you a wholeſome caution con- 
cerning them, and, having no eloquence of my own to enforce it, 
J will give it to you in the language of the ſame Gentleman whoſe 
works are always ſeaſonable, when moral or political leſſons are 
to be rendered delightful, Look then at the picture of ſociety, 
as Mr. Burke has drawn it, under the dominion of Spies and 
Informers: I fay under their dominion, for a reſort to ſpies may, 
on occaſions, be juſtifiable, and their evidence, when confirmed, 
may deſerve implicit credit: But I ſay under the dominion of ſpies 
and informers, becauſe the cafe of the Crown muſt ſtand alone 
2 their evidence, and upon their evidence, not only unconfirmed, 
but 
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but in di rect contradiction to every witneſs, not an informer or 2 
ſpy, and in a caſe too where the truth, whatever it is, lies 
within the knowledge of forty or fiſty thouſand people. Mr. 
Burke ſays—l believe I can remember it without reference to 
the book, | | 

« A mercenary informer knows no diſtinction. Under ſuch 
« a ſyſtem, the obnoxious people are ſlaves, not only to the Go- 
« yernment, but they live at the mercy of every individual; 
« they are at once the flaves of the whole community, and of 
« every part of it; and the worſt and moſt unmerciful men are 
« thoſe on whoſe goodneſs they moſt depend. 

&« In this ſituation men not only ſhrink from the frowns of a 
« ſtern Magiſtrate, but are obliged to fly from their very ſpe- 
« cies. The ſeeds of deſtruction are ſown in civil intercourſe 
« and in facial habitudes, The blood of wholeſome kindred is 
« infected. The tables and beds are ſurrounded with ſnares. 
« All the means given by Providence to make life ſafe and 
« comfortable, are perverted into inſtruments of terror and 
« torment, This ſpecies of univerſal ſubſerviency that makes 
« the very ſervant who waits behind your chair, the arbiter of 
« your life and fortune, has ſuch a tendency to degrade and 
« abaſe mankind, aud to deprive them of that aſſured and liberal 
« ſtate of mind which alone can make us what we ought to be, 
« that I vow to God, I would ſooner bring myſelf to put 2 
man to immediate death for opinions I diſliked, and ſo to get 
« rid of the man and his opinions at once, than to fret him with 
« a feveriſh being, tainted with the jail diſtemper of a contagious 
« ſervitude, to keep him above ground, an animated maſs of 
« putrefaCtion, corrupted himſelf, and corrupting all about 
« him.” ; 

Gentlemen, let me bring to your recollection the deportment 
of the firſt of this tribe, Mr. Alexander, who could not in 
half an hour even tell where he had lived, or why he had left his 
maſter,---Does any man believe that he had forgotten theſe moſt 
recent tranſactions of his life? Certainty not---but his hiſtory 
would have undone his credit, and muſt therefore- be concealed. 
He had lived with a linen-draper, whoſe addreſs we could ſcarcel 

"_ 
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get from him, and they had parted becauſe they had words: 
What were the words? We were not to be told that. He then 
went to a Mr. Killerby's, who agreed with him at twenty-five 
guineas a year ;---Why did he not ſtay there? He was obliged, 
it ſeems, to give up this lucrative agreement, becauſe he was 
obliged to attend here as a witneſs. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Killerby lives only in Holborn, and was he 
obliged to give up a permanent engagement with a tradeſman in 


Holborn, becauſe he was obliged to be abſent at the Old Bailey 


for five minutes in one fingle day? I aſked him if he had told 
Mr. White, the Solicitor for the Treaſury, who would not 
have been ſo cruel as to deprive a man of his bread, by keeping 
him upon attendance which might have been avoided by a parti- 
cular notice. 

Gentlemen, the thing ſpoke for itſcl—he had never told Mr. 
White: But had he ever told Mr. Killerby ? For how elſe could 
he know that his place was inconſiſtent with his engagement 
upon this trial: No, he had never told him — How then 
did he collect that his place was inconſiſtent with his duty here? 
This queſtion never received any anſwer. You ſaw how 
he dealt with it, and how he ſtood ſtammering, not daring to 
lift up his countenance in any direction, confuſed, difſconcerted, 
and confounded. f 

Driven from the accuſation upon the ſubject of pikes, and even 
from the very colour of accuſation, and knowing that nothing 
was to be done without the proof of arms, we have got this 
miſerable, ſolitary knife, held up to us as the engine which was 
to deſtroy the Conſtitution of this Country; and Mr. Groves, 
an Old Bailey Solicitor, employed as a ſpy upon the occaſion, 
has been ſelected to give probability to this monſtrous abſurdity, 
by his reſpectable evidence. I underſtand that this ſame Gen- 
tleman has carried his ſyſtem of ſpying to ſuch a pitch as to 
practice it fince this unfortunate man has been ſtanding a pri- 
ſoner before you, proffering himſclt, as a friend, to the Committee 
preparing his Defence, that he might diſcover to the Crown 
the materials by which he meant to defend his life. 


Gentlemen, I ſtate this only from report, and I hope in God 
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I am miſtaken; for human nature ſtarts back appalled from 
ſuch atrocity, and ſhrinks and trembles at the very ſtatement of 
it, But as tothe perjury of this miſcreant, it will appear palp- 
able beyond all queſtion, and he ſhall anſwer for it in due ſea- 
ſon. This witneſs tells you he attended at Chalk Farm, and 
that there, forſooth, amongit about ſeven or eight thouſand peo- 
ple, he ſaw two or three perſons with knives:---He might, I 
ſhould think, have ſeen many more, as hardly any man goes 
without a knife of ſome ſort in his pocket. He aſked, however, 
it ſcems, where they got theſe knives, and was directed to Green, 
a hair-drefſer, who deals beſides in cutlery, and accordingly this 
notable Mr. Groves went (as he told us) to Green's, and aſked 
to purchaſe a knife; when Green in anſwer to him ſaid, Speak 
lou, for my wife is a damn'd Ariſtocrat.” This anſwer was 
ſworn to by the wretch, to give you the idea that Green, who 
had the knives to ſell, was conſcious that he kept them for an 
illegal and wicked purpoſe, and that they were not to be fold in 
public. The door, he ſays, being a- jar, the man deſired him 
to ſpeak low, from whence he would have you underſtand that 
it was becauſe this Ariſtocratic wife was within hearing. This, 
Gentlemen, is the teſtimony of Groves, and Green himſelf is 
called as the next witneſs; and called by whom? Not by me— 
| know nothing of him, he is the Crown's own witneſs. He is 
called to confirm Groves's evidence ; but, not being a ſpy, he 
declared ſolemnly upon his oath, and I can confirm his evidence 
by ſeveral reſpectable people, that the knives in queſtion lie 
conſtantly, and lay then in his open ſhop window, in what is 
called the ſhew glaſs, where Cutlers, like other tradeſmen, ex- 
poſe their ware to public view; and that the knives differ in 
nothing from others publickly ſold in the Strand, and every other 
ſtreet in London that he beſpoke them from a rider, who 
came round for ordcrs in the uſual way; that he fold only four- 
teen in all, and that they were made up in little packets, one of 
which Mr, Hardy had, who was to chooſe one for himſelf, but 
four more were found in his poſſeſſion, becauſe he was arreſted 

before Green had an opportunity of ſending for t:2m. 
Gentlemen, I think the pikes and knives are now completly 
5 diſpoſed- 


Sn 
diſpoſed of; but ſomething was faid alſo about guns; let us, 
therefore, ſee what that amounts to.---It appears that Mr. 
Hardy was applied to by Samuel Williams, a gun engraver, who 
was not even a member of any ſociety, and who aſked him if 
he knew any body who wanted a gun—Hardy faid he did not; 
and undgubtedly upon the Crown's own ſhewing, it muſt be 
taken for granted that if at that time he had been acquainted 

with any plan of arming, he would have given a different an- 

ſwer, and would have jumped at the offer: — About a fortnight 
afterwards, however, (Hardy in the interval having become ac- 
quainted with Franklow) Williams called to buy a pair of ſhoes, 
and then Hardy, recollecting his former application, referred 
him to Franklow, who had in the moſt public manner raiſed 
the forty men, who were called the Loyal Lambeth Aſſociation: 
So that in order to give this tranſaction any bearing upon the 
charge, it became neceſſary to confider Franklow's Aſſociation 
as an armed conſpiracy againſt the Government; though the 
forty people who compoſed it were collected by public advertiſe- 
ment; though they were enrolled under public articles; and 
though Franklow himſelf, as appears from the evidence, at- 
tended publickly at the Globe Tavern in his uniform, whilſt the 
cartouch boxes and the other accoutrements of theſe ſecret con- 
ſpirators, lay openly upon his ſhop-board expoſed to the open 
view of all his cuſtomers and neighbours. This ſtory, therefore, 
is not leſs contemptible than that which you muſt have all heard 
concerning Mr. Walker, whom I went to defend at Lancaſter, 
where that reſpectable Gentleman was brought to trial upon ſuch 
a trumped up charge, ſupported by the ſolitary evidence of one 
Dunn, a moſt infamous witneſs : But what was the end of that 
proſecution:— I recolle& it to the honour of my friend, Mr. 
Law, who conducted it for the Crown, who knowing that there 
where perſons whoſe paſſions were agitated upon theſe ſubjects at 
chat moment, and that many perſons had enrolled themſelves in 
ſocieties to reſiſt conſpiracies againſt the Government, behaved 
in a moſt manful and honourable manner, in a manner, indeed, 
which the public ought to know, and which I hope it never will 
forget; He would not even put me upon my challenges to ſuch 
4 Perſons, 
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perſons, but withdrew them from the pannel ; and when he ſaw 
the complexion of the affair, from the contradiction of the in- 
famous witneſs whoſe teſtimony ſupported it, he honourably gave 
up the cauſe. 

Gentlemen, the evidence of Lynam does not require the ſame 
contradiction which fell upon Mr. Groves, becauſe it deſtroys itſelf 
by its own intrinfic inconſiſtency; I could not, indeed, if it 
were to fave my life, undertake to ſtate it to you. It laſted, I 
think, about ſix or ſeven hours, but I have marked under dif- 
ferent parts of it, paſſages fo groſsly contradictory, matter ſo 
impoſſible, ſo inconſiſtent with any courſe of conduct, that it will 
be ſufficient to bring theſe parts to your view, to deſtroy all the 
reſt, But let us firſt examine in what manner this matter, 
ſuch as it is, was recorded. He profeſſed to ſpeak from notes, 
yet I obſerved him frequently looking up to the cieling whilſt 
he was ſpeaking ;—when I faid to him, are you now ſpeaking 
from a note? Have you got any note of what you are now ſaying ? 
He anſwered; oh no, this is from recollection. Good God 
Almighty ! Recollection mixing itſelf with notes in a caſe of 
High Treaſon.---He did not even take down the words---nay, 
to do the man juſtice, he did not even affect to have taken the 
words, but only the ſubſtance, as he himſelf expreſſed it O ex- 
cellent evidence] The ſubſtance of words taken down by a ſpy, 
and ſupplied, when defective, by his memory. But I muſt not 
call him a ſpy; for it ſeems he took them bona fide as a Delegate, 
and yet bona fide as an informer ;---what a happy combination 
of fidelity! faithful to ſerve, and faithful to betray. Correct 
to record for the bufineſs of the Society, and correct to diffolve 
and to puniſh it.---What after all do the notes amount to? I 
will advert to the parts I alluded to---they were, it feems, to go 
to Frith-ſtreet, to ſign the Declaration of the Friends of the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, which lay there already ſigned by between 
twenty and thirty Members of the Houſe of Commons, and 
many other reſpectable and opulent men, and then they were to 
begin civil confuſion, and the King's Head and Mr. Pitt's 
were to be placed on Temple Bar. Immediately after which 
we find them refolving unanimouſly to thank Mr. Wharton for 
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his ſpeech to ſupport the Glorious Revolution of 1688, which 
ſupports the very throne that was to be deſtroyed ! which fame 
ſpeech they were to circulate in thouſands for the uſe of the 
Societies throughout the kingdom. Such incoherent, impoſſible 
matter, proceeding from ſuch a ſource, is unworthy of all further 
concern. | 

Gentlemen, thus driven out of every thing which relates to 
arms, and from every other matter which can poſſibly attach 
upon life, they have recourſe to an expedient, which, I declare, 
hills my mind with horror and terror: It is this The Corre- 
ſponding Society had (you recolle&t) two years before, ſent 
Delegates to Scotland, with ſpecific inſtructions, peaceably to 
purſue a Parliamentary Reform ; when the Convention which 
they were ſent to was diſperſed they ſent no others—for they 
were arreſted when only conſidering of the propriety of another 
Convention. It happened that Mr. Hardy was the Secretary 
during the period of theſe Scotch proceedings, and the letters 
conſequently written by him, during that period, were all official 
letters from a large body, circulated by him in point of form. 
When the propoſition. took place for calling a ſecond Con- 
vention, Mr. Hardy continued to be Secretary, and, in that 
character, ſigned the circular letter read in the courſe of the 
evidencce, which appears to have found its way, in the courſe of 
circulation, INTO SCOTLAND : This ſingle circumſtance has 
been admitted as the foundation of receiving in evidence againſt 
the priſoner, a long tranſaction imputed to one Watt, at Edin- 
burgh, whoſe very exiſtence was unknown to Hardy. This 
Watt had been employed by government as a ſpy, but at laſt 
caught a Tartar in his ſpyſhip; for, in endeavouring to urge 
innocent men to a project which never entered into their ima- 
ginations, he was obliged to ſhew himſelf ready to do what he 
recommended to others; and the tables being turned upon him, 
he was hanged by his employers. This man Watt read from 
a paper deſigns to be accompliſhed, but which he never intended 
to attempt, and the ſucceſs of which he knew to be viſionary:— 


To ſuppoſe that Great-Britain could have been deſtroyed by * 


ſuch a rebel as Watt, would be, as Dr. Johnſon ſays, to expect 
that 
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that 4 great city might be drowned by the overflowing of its 
kennels. But whatever might be the peril of Watt's conſpiracy, 
what had Hardy to do with it? The people with Watt were five 
or ſix people, wholly-unknown to Hardy, and not members of 
any ſociety of which Mr. Hardy was a member: I vow to God, 
therefore; that I cannot expreſs what I feel, when I am obliged 
to ſtate the evidence by which he is ſought to be affected. A 
letter, viz. the circular letter ſigned by Hardy for calling another 
Convention, is ſhewn to George Roſs, who ſays he received it 
from one Stock, who belonged to a Society which met in 
Nicholſon-ſtreet, in Edinburgh, and that he ſent it to Perth, 
Strathaven, and Paiſley, and other places in Scotland; and the 
ſingle unconnected evidence of this public letter, finding its way 
into Scotland, is made the foundation of letting in the whole 
evidence, which hanged Watt, againſt Hardy, who never knew 
him. Government hanged its own ſpy in Scotland upon that 
evidence, and it may be ſufficient evidence for that purpoſe: I 
will not argue the caſe of a dead man, and, above all, of ſuch a 
man; but I will ſay, that too much money was ſpent upon this 
performance, as I think it coſt government about fifty thouſand 
pounds. MEwen ſays, that Watt read from a paper to a 
committee of ſix or ſeven people, of which he, the witneſs, was 
2 member, that Gentlemen, reſiding in the country, were not to 
leave their habitations, under pain of death ; that an attack was 
to be made in the manner you remember, and that the Lord 
Juſtice Clerk and the Judges, were to be cut off by theſe men 
in buckram; and then an Addreſs was to be ſent to the King, 
deſiring him to diſmiſs his Miniſters and to put an end to the 
war, or that he might expect bad conſequences. What is all 
this to Mr. Hardy? How is it poſſible to affect him with any 
part of this? Hear the ſequel, and then judge for yourſelves,— 
Mr. Watt faid, i. e. the man who is hanged, ſaid, after reading 
the paper, that he, Watt, wiſhed to correſpond with Mr. Hardy in 
a ſafe manner; ſo that becauſe a ruffian and a ſcoundred, whom 
I never heard or ſaw, chuſes, at the diſtance of 400 miles, to 
fay, that he wiſhes to correſpond with me, I am to be involved in 
the guilt of his actions! It is not proved, or inſinuated, that 
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Mr. Hardy ever ſaw, 'or heard of, or knew, that ſuch men were 
in being as Watt or Downie : Nor is it proved, or aſſerted, that 
any letter was, in fact, written by either of them to Hardy, or 
to any other perſon: No ſuch letter has been found in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, nor a trace of any connection between them and any 
member of any Engliſh Society: The truth I believe, is, that 
nothing was intended -by Watt but to entrap others to obtain a 
reward for himſelf, and he has been amply and juſtly rewarded. 
Gentlemen, I deſire to be underſtood to be making no attacks 
upon Government; I have wiſhed, throughout the whole cauſe, 
that good intentions may be imputed to it, but I really confeſs 
that it requires ſome ingenuity for Government to account for 
the original exiſtence of all this hiſtory, and its ſubſequent appli- 
cation to the preſent trial. They went down to Scotland, after 
the arreſt of the priſoners, in order, I ſuppoſe, that we might be 
taught the law of High Treaſon by the Lord Juſtice Clerk of 
Edinburgh, and that there ſhould be a fort of rehearſal to teach 
the people of England to adminiſter Engliſh laws: For, after 
all this expence and preparation, no man was put upon his trial, 
nor even arraigned under the ſpecial commiſſion in Scotland, 
but theſe two men; one for reading this paper, and the other 
for not diſſenting from it when it was read; and, with regard to 
this laſt unfortunate perſon, the Crown thought it indecent, as 
it would indeed have been indecent and ſcandalous, to execute 
the law upon him as a gentleman upon his Jury ſaid, he would die 
rather than convict Downie without a recommendation of mer- 
cy, and he was only brought over to join in the verdict, under 
the idea that he would not be executed, and, accordingly, he has 
not ſuffered execution. If Downie then was an object of mercy, 
or rather of juſtice, though he was in the very room with Watt, 
and heard diſtinctly the propoſition, upon what poſlible ground 
can they demand the life of the Priſoner at the bar, on account 
of a connection with the very fame individual, though he never 
correſponded with him, nor ſaw him, nor heard of him, and to 
whole very being he was an utter ſtranger ? 

Gentlemen, it is impoſſible for me to know what impreſſion this 
"obſervation makes upon you, or upon the Court; hut I declare 
74% | 2 I am 
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I am deeply impreſſed with the application of it. How is a. 
man to defend himſelf againſt ſuch implications of guilt ?--- 
Which of us all would be ſafe, ſtanding at the bar of God or 


Man, if be were even to anſwer for all his awn expreſſions, 
without taking upon him the crimes or raſhneſſes of others? 
That poor man has, indeed, none of his own to anſwer for: 
Yet how can he ſtand ſafely in judgment before you, if, in a 
ſeaſon of alarm and agitation, with the whole preſſure of Go- 


vernment upon him, your minds are to be diſtracted with cri- 


minating materials braught from ſo many quarters, and of an 


extent which mocks all power of diſcrimination? I am con- 


ſcious that I have not adverted to the thouſandth part of them; 
yet I am finking under fatigue and weakneſs---I am at this 


moment ſcarcely able to ſtand up whilſt I am ſpeaking to you, 


deprived as I have been for nights together of every thing that 
deſerves the name of reſt, repoſe, or comfort. I therefore 


haſten, whilſt yet I may be able, to remind you once again of 


the great principle into which all I have been ſaying reſolves 
itſelf, 

Gentlemen, my whole argument then amounts to no more 
than this, that before the crime of compaſſing THE KING'S 
DEATH can be found by you, the Fury, whoſe province it is to 


judge of its exiſtence, it muſt be believed by you to have exiſted 


in point of fact. 


Before you can adjudge A FACT, you muſt believe — 


ſuſpect it, or imagine it, or fancy it,—BUT BELIEVE IT—and it 
is impoſſible to impreſs the human mind with ſuch a reaſonable 
and certain belief, as is neceſſary to be impreſſed, before a 
Chriſtian man can adjudge his neighbour to the ſmalleſt penalty, 
much leſs to the pains of death, without having ſuch evidence as 
a reaſonable mind will accept of, as the infallible teſt of truth. 
And what is that evidence? Neither more or leſs than that 
which the conſtitution has eſtabliſhed in the Courts for the ge- 
neral admiſſion of juſtice ; namely, that the evidence convinces 
the Jury, beyond all reaſonable doubt, that the criminal intention, 
conſtituting the crime, exiſted in the mind of the man upon 
ih aal nas the ain ſpring of his conduct, The rules of 
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evidence, as they are ſettled by law, and adopted in its general 
adminiſtration, are not to be over-ruled or tampered with. They 
are founded in the charities of religion -L in the philoſophy of na- 
ture in the truths of hiſtory, and in the experience of common 
life; and whoever ventures rafhly to depart from them, let him 
remember that it will be meted to him in the ſame meaſure, and 
that both God and man will judge him accordingly. 

Gentlemen, theſe are arguments addreſſed to your reaſons and 
conſciences, not to be ſhaken in upright minds by any precedent, 
for no precedents can ſanctify injuſtice:—-If they could, every 
human right would long ago have been extin& upon the earth. 

If the State Trials in bad times are to be ſearched for prece- 
dents, what murders may you not commit ; what law of humanity 
may you not trample upon ; what rule of juſtice may you not 
violate; and what maxim of wiſe policy 27 70. not abrogate 
and confound? 

If precedents in bad times are to be implicitly followed, why 
ſhould we have heard any evidence at all? You might have con- 
victed without any evidence, for many have been ſo convicted, 
and in this manner murdered, even by acts of Parliament. 

If precedents in bad times are to be followed, why ſhould the 
Lords and Commons have inveſtigated theſe charges, and the 
Crown have put them into this courſe of judicial trial ? Since, 
without ſuch a trial, and even after an acquittal upon one, they 
might have attainted all the priſoners by act Parliament; they 
did fo in the cafe of Lord Strafford. There are precedents, there- 
fore, for all ſuch things; but ſuch precedents as could not for a 
moment ſurvive the times of madneſs and diſtraction, which 
gave them birth, but which, as ſoon as the ſpurs of the occaſions 
were blunted, were repealed, and execrated even by Parliaments 
which (little as I may think of the preſent) ought not to be com- 
pared with it :---Parliaments fitting in the darkneſs of former 
times,---in the night of freedom, before the principles of Go- 
vernment were developed, and before the Conſtitution became 
hxed. 


The laſt of theſe precedents, and all the proceedings upon it, 


were ordered to be taken off the file and burnt, to the intent that 
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the fame might no longer be viſible in after ages; an order, 
dictated, no doubt, by a pious tenderneſs for national honour, and 
meant as a charitable covering for the crimes of our fathers.---But 
it was a fin againſt poſterity; it was a treaſon againſt ſociety,--- 
for inſtead of commanding them to be burnt, they ſhould rather 
have directed them to be blazoned in large letters upon the walls 
of our Courts of Juſtice, that like the characters, decyphered by 
the prophet of God, to the Eaſtern tyrant, they might enlarge and 
blacken in your fights, to terrify you from acts of injuſtice. 

In times, when the whole habitable earth is in a ſtate of change 
and luQtuation, when deſerts are ſtarting up into civilized em- 
pires around you, and when men, no longer ſlaves to the preju- 
dices of particular countries, much leſs to the abuſes of particular 
Governments, enliſt themſelves, like the citizens of an enlight- 
ened world, into whatever communities their civil liberties may 
be beſt protected; it never can be for the advantage of this 
country to prove, that the tri, unextended letter of her laws, is 
no ſecurity to its inhabitants. On the contrary, when ſo danger- 
ous a lure is every where holding out to emigration, it will be 
found to be the wiſeſt policy of Great Britain to ſet up her happy 
Conſtitution, the ſtrict letter of her guardian laws, and the proud 
condition of equal freedom, which her higheſt and her loweſt ſub . 
jects ought equally to enjoy; it will be her wiſeſt policy to ſet 
up theſe firſt of human bleſſings againſt thoſe charms of change 
and novelty which the varying condition of the world is hourly 
diſplaying, and which may deeply affect the population and 
proſperity of our country. In times when the ſubordination to 
authority is ſaid to be every where but too little felt, it will be 
found to be the wiſeſt policy of Great-Britain, to inſtil into the 
governed an almoſt ſuperſtitious reverence for the ſtri ſecurity 
of the laws; which, from their equality of principle, beget no 
jealouſies or diſcontent ; which, from their equal adminiſtration, 
can ſeldom work injuſtice; and which, from the reverence growing 
out of their mildneſs and antiquity, acquire a ſtability in the ha- 
bits and affections of men, far beyond the force of civil obliga- 
tion: Whereas ſevere penalties, and arbitrary conſtructions of 
laws intended for ſecurity, lay the foundations of alienation from 
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every human Government, and have been the cauſe of all the 
calamities that have come, and are coming upon the earth. 

Gentlemen, what we read of in books makes but a faint im- 
preflion upon us, compared to what we ſee paſſing under our 
eyes in the living world. I remember the people of another 
country, in like manner, contending for a renovation of their 
conſtitution, ſometimes illegally and turbulently, but ftill de- 
voted to an honeſt end; I myſclf aw the people of Brabant ſo 
contending for the ancient conſtitution of the good Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; How was this people dealt by ?---All, who were only 
contending for their own rights and privileges, were ſuppoſed to 
be of courſe diſaffected to the Emperor: They were handed 
over to Courts conſtituted for the emergency, as this is, and the 
Emperor marched his army through the country till all was 
peace but ſuch peace as there is in Veſuvius, or Etna, the 
very moment before they vomit forth their lava, and roll their 
conflagrations over the devoted habitations of mankind : When 
the French approached, the fatal effects were ſuddenly ſeen of a 
Government of conſtraint and terror; the well affected were 
diſpirited, and the diſaffected inflamed into fury. At that mo- 
ment the Arch-Ducheſs fled from Bruſſels, and the Duke of 
Saxe Teſchen was ſent expreſs to offer the joyeuſe entree fo long 
petitioned for in vain: but the ſeaſon of conceſſion was paſſed; 
the ſtorm blew from every quarter, and the throne of Brabant 
departed for ever from the Houſe of Burgundy, Gentlemen, 1 
venture to affirm, that with other councils, this fatal prelude to the 
laſt revolution in that country, might have been averted:—-If 
the Emperor had been adviſed to make the conceſſions of juſtice 
and affection to his people, they would have riſen in a mals to 
maintain their Prince's authority, interwoven with their own li- 
berties ; and the French, the giants of modern times, would, 
like the giants of antiquity, have been trampled in the mire of their 
own ambition. In the ſame manner a far more ſpendid and im- 
pottant Crown paſſed away from his Majeſty's illuſtrious brows: 
--=THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF AMERICA. The people of that 
country too, for a long ſeaſon, contended as ſubjects, and often 
with irregulatity and turbulence, for what they felt to be their 
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rights: And, O ! Gentlemen, that the inſpiring and immortal, 
eloquence of that man, whoſe name I have ſo often mentioned, had 
then been heard with effect ;---what was his language to this 
country when ſhe ſought to lay burthens on America, not to ſup- 
port the dignity of the Crown, or for the encreaſe of national 
revenue, but to raiſe a fund for the purpoſe of corruption; a 
afund for maintaining thoſe tribes of hireling Skip Jacks, which 
Mr. Tooke fo well contraſted with the hereditary Nobility of 
England !--- Though America would not bear this impoſition, 
ſhe would have borne any uſeful or conſtitutional burthen to 
ſupport the parent ftate.---< For that ſervice, for all ſervice,” 
ſaid Mr. Burke, “whether of revenue, trade, or empire, my 
« truſt is in her intereſt in the Britiſh Conſtitution, My hold 
« of the colonies is in the cloſe affection which grows from 
common names, from kindred blood, from ſimilar privileges, 
« and equal protection. Theſe are ties which, though light as air, 
« are as ſtrong as links of iron. Let the colonies always keep 
« the idea of their civil rights aſſociated with your Govern- 
ments, they will cling and grapple to you, and no force un- 
« der heaven will be of power to tear them from their alle- 
« giance; But let it be once underſtood, that your Govern- 
« ment may be one thing, and their privileges another; that 
« theſe two things may exiſt without any mutual relation; the 
cement is gone; the coheſion is looſened ; and every thing 
“ haſtens to decay and diſſolution. As long as you have the 
« wiſdom to keep the ſovereign authority of this country as the 
« ſanctuary of liberty, the ſacred temple conſecrated to our com- 
“ mon faith, wherever the choſen race and ſons of England 
« worſhip freedom, they will turn their faces toward you. The 
4 more they multiply, the more friends you will have; the more 
e ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obe- 
« dience. Slavery they can have any where. It is a weed that 
„ grows in every ſoil, They may have it from Spain, they may 
have it from Pruſſia, But until you become loſt to all feeling 
6& of your true intereſt and your natural dignity, freedom they 
« can have from none but you, This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly, This is the true 
« act 
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« aft of navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
* colonies, and through them ſecures to you the wealth of the 
4 world. Is it not the fame virtue which does every thing for 
4 us here in England? Do you imagine then, that it is the land- 
& tax act which raiſes your revenue? that it is the annual vote 
in the Committee of Supply, which gives you your army ? 
« or that it is the mutiny bill which inſpires it with bravery and 
« diſcipline? No! ſurely no? It is the love of the people; 
& jt is their attachment to their Government, from the ſenſe of 
« the deep ſtake they have in ſuch a glorious inſtitution, which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuſes into both that 
« liberal obedience, without which your army would be a baſe 
« rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber,” 

Gentlemen, to conclude—My fervent wiſh is, that we may 
not conjure up a ſpirit to deſtroy ourſelves, nor ſet the example 
here of what in another country we deplore.—Let us cheriſh the 
old and venerable laws of our forefathers. —Let our judicial ad- 
miniſtration be ſtrit and pure; and let the Jury of the land 
preſerve the life of a fellow ſubject, who only aſks it from them 
upon the ſame terms under which they hold their own lives, and 
all that is dear to them, and their poſterity for ever. 

Gentlemen, let me repeat the wiſh with which I began my 
addreſs to you, and which proceeds from the very bottom of my 
heart may it pleaſe God, who is the author of all mercies to 
mankind, whoſe Providence, I am perſuaded, guides and ſuper- 
intends the tranſactions of the world, and whofe Guardian Spirit 
has for ever hovered over this profperous ifland, to direct and 
fortify your judgments, I am aware I have not acquitted myſelf 
to the unfortunate man, who has put his truſt in me, in the 
manner I could have wiſhed; and yet I am unable to proceed 
any further: exhauſted in ſpirit and in ſtrength, but confident 


in the expectation of juſtice. There is one thing more, how- 
ever, that (if I can) I muſt ſtate to you, namely, that I will 
ſhew, by as many witneſſes, as it may be found neceſſary or 
convenient for you to hear upon the ſubject, that the views of 
the Societies were what I have alleged them to be : that whatever - 
jrregularities or indiſcretions they might have committed, their 
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purpoſes were honeſt ; and that Mr. Hardy's, above all other men, 
can be eſtabliſhed to have been ſo. I have, indeed, an Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Francis) in my eye, at this moment, to be called 
hereafter as a witneſs, who being deſirous in his place, as a 
Member of Parliament, to promote an enquiry into the ſeditious 
practices complained of, Mr. Hardy offered himſelf voluntarily to 
come forward, proffered a ſight of all the papers, which were after- 
wards ſeized in his cuſtody, and tendered every poſſible affiſtance 
to give ſatisfaction to the injured laws of his country, if found to 
be offended. I will ſhew likewiſe his character to be religious, 
temperate, humane, and moderate, and his uniform conduct all 
that can belong to a good ſubject, and an honeſt man; when 
you have heard this evidence, it will, beyond all doubt, confirm 
you in coming to that concluſion which, at ſuch great length, 
(for which I entreat your pardon) I have been endeavouring to 
bring you $0, 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 


| Florimond Goddard (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs.. 


2. You were a member, I believe, of the London Correſ- 
ponding Society: 

A. I was. 

2. Were you of the ſame Diviſion with the Nu. Mr. 
Hardy ? 

A. Yes; No. 2. 

©. Did you attend the Diviſions much? 

A. Very regularly. I do not know that I miſſed one night 
during near two years ; it is nearly two years ſince I belonged 
to it. 

; Is it two years that you have ceaſed to belong to it? 

A. No; two years ſince I firſt belonged to it, to the preſent 
time. I ceafed to be a member of it when Mr, Hardy was taken 
up. 

Q: You ſaw Mr. Hardy frequently ? 

A. It was very rarely that he was abſent, 

2: Were you acquainted with him? 

A. Perſectly well; I have ſeen him four, five, or fix times 
a weck. I hardly ever miſled a Sunday, but I called upon him, 
either in the courſe of the day, or in the evening. 

: What was his character —a man of a peaceable diſpoſition, 
or at all inclined to riot or tumult ? 

A. A remarkably peaceable diſpoſition. 

©, Was he a friend to order ? 

A. Very much ſo; there was an inſtance of it in the Society, 
at the time we were diſperſed from the public-houſes ; he deſired 
particularly, when we got to a private-houſe, that no member 
would even bring a ſtick with him. 

©. Then he was a great friend to peace and order? 

* Remarkably ſo, 

2. What 
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2. What were the objects of your Society? | 

A. A Parliamentary Reform ; nothing elſe that I ever heard. 

A In what Houſe of Parliament did you wiſh that reform to 
take place? © 

A. In the Houſe of Commons. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre, The witneſs ſhould be told, that 
there is a queſtion touching the conduct of the Society, whether 
it is highly criminal, or whether it is innocent ; the witneſs un- 
derſtanding that, and being willing to anſwer, may anſwer ; 
but he muſt underſtand that, in conſequence of his anſwering 
the- queſtions, on the part of the priſoner, he will alſo be liable 
to be examined on the ſame points, on the part of the proſecu- 
cution; and that I cannot then protect him, if any GIMP 
put to him that he would wiſh not to anſwer. 

Mr. Gibbs. I underſtand fo. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Every witneſs ſhould underſtand 
that when he is called. 

Mr. Gibbs. We think that every witneſs that we ſhall call, 
will ſubmit to any croſs-examination the Crown may chooſe, 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. It is right he ſhould be told. 

Mr. Gibbs. You will underſtand, that it will not be an ex- 
cuſe to you, with reſpect to any queſtion that the Attorney Ge- 
neral may aſk, that an anſwer will accuſe yourſelf. 

A. I am not afraid of anſwering to any thing that I know. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. The witneſs has had a fair notice 
of the ſituation he is in; if he chooſes to ſubject himſelf to an- 
ſwer, very well. 

Mr. Gibbs. You have ſaid, that the only object of your So- 
, Ciety was a Reform in the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. Nothing elle. 

2. Was it any part of your views to eee 
the Houſe of Lords? 

A. None. 

2. Had you ever any deſign to make any attack, or to trench 
at all upon the authority of the Crowns f 

A. No; God forbid. 

<Q, You had not? 
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Mr. Attorney General. I object to that queſtion; * ſhould 
aſk him what his object was. 

Mr. Gibbs. I underſtand, and I take the rule from the Coutt 
that a Counſel muſt not put an anſwer into the mouth-of a wit- 
neſs, but he may lead him to the ſubject. I aſked if they had any 
views to a change in the Houſe of Lords. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. ] apprehend the more correct queſ- 
tion would be, what were the views of the Society with reſpect 
to the Houſe of Lords. 

Mr. Gibbs. I will put it ſo. You faid you did wiſh that 
there ſhould be a Reform in the Houſe of Commons; what 
were the views of the eee with reſpect to the Houſe of 
Lords ? | 

A. None. 

2. What were the views of the Society with reſpe to the 
authority of the Crown? | 
A. None. 

D; You told me you were intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Hardy, did he converſe with you often __ political ſubjects? 

A. Frequently. 

D. If he had had any views different pede, ons think 
you ſhould have known them ? 

A. T think I ſhould, for curiofity often led me to aſk him a 
number of queſtions. 

9. Had you any reaſon, from any converſation that you ever 
had with him, to think that his views were different from yours ; 

that he had any views either upon the Houſe of Lords or the 
King ? 

A. No; certainly not. 

Mr. Attorney General. I obje& to that queſtion. 

Mr. Erſkine. Are you afraid of the queſtion ? 

Mr. Attorney General. I will not have the queſtion put in that 
form; I am afraid of queſtions that onght not to be put. 

Mr. Erſkine. Afraid of the queſtion being put! 


Ar. Attorney General. I am afraid of no queſtion that ought * 


to be put, but of queſtions that ought not to be put. | 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Erſtint. I don't underſtand you. 

Mr. Attorney General. I think you would not have made the 
obſervation if you did. 

Mr. Erſeine. I ſill leſs underſtand you now, and am ſur- 
priſed, I own. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. What is the queſtion that you 
think there is any doubt about; let us know what the queſtion 
is, and the Court will give their aſſiſtance towards mediating. - 

Mr. Solicitor General. The Attorney General objected, be- 
cauſe the queſtion was not put in the proper ſtile, 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I do not exactly, at this moment, 
know to what it pointed ; it eſcaped me. 

Mr. Gibbs. I believe I had better go on with the examination. 
You tell me you never collected, from Mr. Hardy, that he had 
any different views from thoſe that you had ? 

A. No. 

2. Did Mr. Hardy ever produce, at the Diviſion meeting of 
your Society, any letter, that he received from Sheffield, about 
pikes ? 

A. No; never. 

2, Did he ever communicate it to you ? 

A. Never. 


— 


Florimond Goddard, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


O. That gentleman aſked you whether Mr. Hardy had ever 
communicated to you that letter from Sheffield, you immediately 
ſaid no. Now I ſhould be glad to aſk you how you knew 
what letter it was that that gentleman alluded to—what is the 
letter that you mean to ſpeak of, when you ſay Hardy never com- 
municated it to you ? _ 

A. The Sheffield letter. 

©. I ſhould be glad to know what Sheffield letter you mean? 

A. I don't know. 

f. Then how came you to ſay he never communicated the 
dhefield letter, without knowing what letter it was? 

A. The letter about pikes. | 

: 2 Ar. 
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Mr. Attorney General. The witneſs overheard that. 
Mr. Gibbs. I aſked, in the examination in chief, whether 
the letter, relating to pikes, had been read; I put it in thoſe 
terms; I do aver, upon my veracity, that I did; and I will not 
have that contradicted. 

' Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. It is time for me to TY and 
not to ſuffer theſe things to paſs at the table. I agree that you 
did aſk the queſtion in that manner, becauſe I have taken it ſo; 
but I alſo agree, that you ought not to interrupt the/ croſs-exa- 
mination ; they will put their queſtions in fuch as they 
pleaſe, and you will ſet it right, if they put it wrong, when you 
come to re-examine the witneſs ; there ought not to be any 
breaking in upon one another, becauſe one gentleman thinks 
that another gentleman did not put the queſtion in the manner 
he put it; he puts the queſtion in the manner he underſtands 
the gentleman put it. 

Ar. Gibbs. Becauſe there was a direct contradiction to the 
fat. 
Mr. Attorney General. J muſt entreat your Lordſhips to in- 
terpoſe, and I hold it to be my duty to do it. There is a gen- 
tleman who is not Counſel in the cauſe, who fits next Mr. Gibbs, 
and when I aſked the witneſs the queſtion, what letter it wa 
J heard him in this part of the Court, as I believe ſome other 
gentlemen did, ay, The letter about pikes.” Now I do not 
mean to ſay, and I deſire in juſtice to that gentleman to ob- 
ferve, that I do not mean to ſay, by any means that he intended 
the witneſs ſhofld hear that explanation given to Mr. Gibbs; 1 
do not believe it; I therefore diſavow that; but I muſt deſire 
that no gentleman ſhould fit next the Counſel for the defendant, 
or the Counſel for the Crown, who under--not the colour, 
J will not uſe that word—but under the fact of communicating 
and converſing with the defendant's Counſel, ſhould, in point o 
fact, lead—I do not mean to fay in point of intention-——the wit- 
neſs to giving an anſwer which he could not have given. 

Mr. Yaughan. | preſume my lord, as I have been perſonally 
alluded to, I may be permitted to ſpeak. I aflure the At- 
torney General, and the whole Court, upon my honour, that 
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had none of the intentions, nor would have been guilty of che 
fat which he imputes to me; and the only circumſtance which 
induced me to make one ſingle obſervation is this that Mr. 
Erſkine and Mr. Gibbs did me the honour to deſire that I would 
ſit next them, becauſe ſome months ago I was conſulted upon 
the ſubject of this trial; that being the caſe, many circumſtances 
might occur to. my recollection with which * not be 
acquainted. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. There can be no objedtion » at a: 
the Court will certainly not interpoſe to prevent your ſitting next 
the Counſel who are aſſigned for the priſoner, and giving them 
any aſſiſtance that your particular knowledge may enable you 
to give them; at the ' ſame time that ſituation is a delicate one, 
and you will undoubtedly: take particular care to avoid any thing 
that may give any ground to any man alive to ſuppoſe you do 
not make a correct uſe of it. I do not ſuppoſe you do other- 
the I wiſe, I have not taken any notice of your conduct that authorizes 

me to make any objection to it; but if you ſaid any thing loud 
in- enough to be taken notice of by the witneſs, you was not ſo 
zen- I correct as you ſhould have been. 
bbs, Mr. Yaughan. I certainly would not, my Lord. If the 
was, c 4-4 VE: 
ther W the Court. 
not Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I dot defire you ſhould, for if you can, 
ob- though not aſſigned Counſel for the priſoner, by your particular 
nded WF knowledge, be of any uſe to his Counſel, the Court have no objection 
s; 1 to your giving any ſort of communication you can poſſibly give. 
clireW Ar. Attorney General. I heard faid as diſtinctly as I hear 
dant, © myſelf, when I put the queſtion, © the letter about the pikes.” 
lour, Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. I had really taken down the anſwer 
ting of the witneſs before any part of this converſation aroſe--. 
nt 0 „ „%%% Waals «tur 
wit- C pikes.” 
Mr. Attorney General. How long have you boom numgmber of 
nally © this Society? 
At- A. Nearly two years. 
hat 1 £2. You are of the Diviſion No. 2. I underſtand? 
hal Vo. III X A. Ves. 


( 
A Yes 


 & Whaiatuoduend you inve this eee 

J. A brother of mine. 

S: Where does he live? 

Re did live at No. 27, in Pall-Mally.s he is. removed to 
Haselydown. 

2 Were you the - Teen onthe ars of January, 
1794? 

A. Iman = 
2. Were you at Chalk Farm upon the 14th of April? 

A 1 was. 
ö 
1794+ am 1 to underſtand you to ſay, that nothing paſſed there 
but _ was quite — and right, to your 
notion | 

An e 

nne id e ei ene 

A Yes; chere were ſome reſolutions. 

A Which. were afterwards printed? 

A. Yes. 

. Were the eligns tha you ni prin aan, 
of what really did paſs there ? 

A. I think they were. 

„ Ten ebene. e oantolt account ef what dd paſs upon 
the-206h. of Januaryy.2794,, you mean. toſtate to the Court and 
the Jury that the proceedings, as contained in that printed paper, 
were according to your ideas. correct and peaceable, and: accord- 
ing to / the law of the land, as.yau: underſtand ?- | 

M.. underſtood: it fo. 

& You ſaid you were at Chalk Farm? 

i 1 wes. 

& And you —— ſtate, as far as your opinion goes, 
that the proceedings at Chalk Farm were exaçtiy what they 
really. ought to ba? 

A 1 thought fo. 

D. Perhaps you were at the meeting in Breillat's Yard when 
Delegates were choſen to be ſent to Scotland © 
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2 Noe being there perhaps, you ad nt nile G8 0 
3 Delegate was ſent to the Convention ing ed? ” 

A. Yes, I did. © 

2 Knowing the et, you ipproted"sf that meſure 1 
ſuppoſe ? 

4 Yes] never was in office, but T uſd regilaly to ut 
tend. 

E Did you ever Rear of the Secret Committee in Four 

A. Ves, Thave Heard Uf it. 

Then having heard öf the Secret Committee, — 
kappen to Knol who the Secret Committee were <opbſed of ? 

A. That I never did. 

9. Bien the! Yb wete a member of the Oorreſponding So- 
cicty, wlich Had a Scefet Cbrnmittbe; all their tranfactions were 
praceable, and yet you don't know who the Secret Cotmpilttee 

were ? 


A. No, 1 h'tiot-421 will ay Every thing I Know. ä 

2. Every anſwer that yd He given to me yet proves to me 
that you ite an honeſt man. This Sbeiety, hole Proceedings 
were ſo peaceable, had a Secret Committee ? 

A. They had. 

Was it Known among wie body in geridta webe s Secret 
Committee were ? 

A. 1 do not think it was, - 

9. Then you mean to fay, 'givitiy this character öf the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, that you remained in che Soclety, there 
being a Secret Comimlttee of perfotis whoſe names you did riot know 
of courſe you did not know what were the proceedings of any 
Committee, the names of which Committe you did not Erol ? 

A. 1 did not. 

L Whin the prifbiier aud The Gther people were pppre- 
hended, do not you Ktiow that there Was another Se. 
mittee formed? 

A. I never attended afterwards. 

4 X 2 2 Do 


{ 38 ) 
E. Do not you know that there was nn 
- mittee formed . 1 | 4 ahi 
OL ds. 1 5 
©. You have heard i it in your Berens? | 
A. I never attended a Diviſion afterwards... _ 
2. You left the Society afterwards ? 8 Me 
4. 1 left the Society. © at ew in IL-4 | 
©. Of courſe, when there was that _ about the . 
you did not chuſe to continue any longern-!!ũ 
A. I did not. ; | 
29. Who were your Delegates to the Scotch cem 
A. Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald. | _. 
D Were you in he Society, think you before th, 
Auguſt, 1792 ? 
A. eee 
nne 
1792 ? . | OTE 4 
A. 1 — — oe Joy 
. You don't know any thing of the contents of it? 
A. I do not; it is not in my memory now. 
2 Yoy u, a 5. about ie Sheffel 
letter ? F | R | 
A. No. | 
2, Did youger, hear of « circular ltr tat was ſent i 


N yore 
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9. 
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A. 
9. 


Scotland to call a Convention ? 
A. Yes. , 
2 Who carried it into Scotland? 
A. I do not know. 
2 FF 
A. I do not. | | 
. Recollect yourſelf? 
A. I do not upon my oath. | 
2, How did the printed circular letter with the name of T 
Hardy at the bottom of it, get there, pon ah? 
A It was ſent I preſume. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. How? | 


w. a 


Com- 


inte 


f T 


A. 1 


tw) | 

1 I do not know. A 

Mr. Aterny-General, How do you NOW that it was ſent 
there ? 

A. I do not know. 

9. In point of fact, did you ever hear whether that ere 
letter went or not ? 

A. It might or might not. 

9. That is no anſwer, ſo might I; I might or might not, but 
in point of fact, did you ever hear whether that circular letter 
ever went ? 

A. It might or might not. 

Lord Chief Jes = oh Butthe S is, have you N 
it or not? 

4 1 might have heard it but I cannot recollect the er. 
cumſtance. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. I have taken it down, that you 
heard of a circular letter which went into Scotland ? 

A. I heard it went down into Scotland. 

Mr. Attorney General, Where did you hear that ? 

A. At the diviſion. 

9. Did you hear any thing what this circular letter was about 
hat were the contents of it? | 

A. To call a Convention; I cannot repeat any thing of it. 

9. You conſider all the proceedings at the Globe Tavern on 
the 20th of January, and alſo the proceedings at Chalk Farm, 
s in your opinion, quite peaceable and Conſtitutional pro- 
ceedings ? h 

A. I thought ſo. 

2. That is your notion of the matter? 

A. Yes. 

9. You ſing ſome ſongs now and then in your Society, da 
not you ? 

J. Never in the Society. 

2. How came you never to ing them ne Society f 

A. I know not. 


2. bs it done on purpoſe, or bees that? 
X 3 4. 1 
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A. 1 know not, we were a very peaceable Socity-reſongo were 
o in general introduced at f. 

9, I hope you don't mean to ſay that there were no ſongs ſung 
at your dinner ? 

, There, were ſongs. then, 

9. Did you never hear of i very good dong, called 4% God fave 
« the Rights of Man." 

4, T have. heard of ſuch a ſong... 

See ee e yourſelf? 


Q: Can you tell us what the contentz of it are? 


4. J cannot repeat a verſe or a line, or a ſyllable. 1 


9. Perhaps you could inform me if you were to ſee it? 


A, I could. read . it if I ait. 
9. Did you ever hear of a ſong that has this chorus 
« Plant, plant the tree, fair freedoms tree, 
Midſt dangers, wounds, and laughter, 
« Each Patriot's breaſt its ſoil ſhall be, 
And. T yrant's blood its water.“ 
Da you recolle& that ſong ? 
A. Vou knoy., moro of it than me -I have heard of ſuch a 
ſong. 
N; You. bave heard this, ang fungy you fay, ® Plant, plant 
« the tree {” 
4. J cannot ay, upon my recollection, that I ever have 
heard it. 


9. Then how came you to tell me you bad heard fomething 


about “ Plant, plant the tree? 

A. I have heard there were a number of ſongs; I do not know 
that I ever heard it ſung, but I may. 

2. When I aſked you, and I appeal ta the Court and the Jury, 
if ever you heard a ſong, the chorus of which was © Plant, plant 
the tree” - you ſaid yes ? 

A. I haye heard there were ſuch ſongs. 

: Did not you tell me you had heard that leans] 

A, e n X 
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» ford Chief Fuftict Eyre. . 
ſong, © Plant, plant the tree.” 
£ 1 have beers cites WQ 
it. 


Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. You are quite at liberty to explain, 
but you did fay that you had heard the ſong, Plant, plant the 
« tree? 

A. I have; but I have faid I never heard the ſong in the Soz 
ciety, and there were a number of ſongs ſung there was a man 
that did attend the Society with ſongs, a pack of idle ſongs; and 
we would not ſuffer him to attend the place. 

Mr. Attorney General, How many ſongs of Mr. Thelwall's 
have you ever ſeen, or had in your poſſeſſion? 

A: I have had them all, but I thought there was no harm in 
Mr. Thelwall's ſongs. 

2. Then you mean to ſwear you think there was no harm in 
Mr. Thelwall's ſongs ? 

A. I thought there was no harm in them when they were d 
in public ſhops. 

A Do you mean to ſwear that you thought there was no harm 
in Mr. Thelwall's ſongs? 

A. Yes; I do not think there was in thoſe that I ſaw---I do 
not know what ſongs he may have wrote. 

A Be ſo good as tell us the names of ſome of Mr. Thelwall's 
ſongs, as you have all of them? 

Ido not know what all of them is. 

- 2, Tell us the name of ſome of them? 

A. There was one very long one, I cannot recollect the title 
of it. 

2. You have all of Mr. Thelwall's ſongs, but you cannot tell 
the title of one of them ? 

A. I do not know how many ſongs he wrote, there were 
three of Mr. Thelwall's ſongs; I do not know what you mean 
by all, 

: They were printed all upon one ſheet of paper, I believe? 
A. They were ſold publickly. 


A And diſperſed all over the country, were they not? 
X 4 A. 1 
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AI cannot tell; upon my oath I do not know that they were 
diſperſed any where. 

A: Have you thoſe ſongs in your poſſeſſion ? 

A. I have. 

2. What were the titles of them 1 

A. I cannot recollect the titles. * 

Mr. Attorney General. Look at this paper, read a part of that 
ſong, and tell me whether that is one ? 

Goddard. Which ſong do you mean ? 

Ar. Attorney General.“ God fave the Rights of Man.” 

A. It might or might not, I cannot ſay. 

Mr. Erſkine. Is your Lordſhip's time to be — about 
this Gentleman's opinion upon a ſong? | 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. If the ſong is proved to have been 
100 in the Society, then it is competent to aſk whether that 
ſong is peaceable; but unleſs the ſong is proved to have been 
ſung there 
| Goddard. I never heard this ſong ſung there. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. He has ſaid that all the proceedings 
there were peaceable and orderly ; then if this ſong is proved to 
have been ſung there, there certainly can be no impropriety in 
aſking him whether, according to his judgment, that proceed- 
ing was 3 and orderly, but it is not proved that it was 
ſung there. 

Ar. E ine But it is not proven that it was either fung or 
ſaid there. 

Mr. Attorney General. Look at that (ſhewing a paper to the 


witneſs) and tell me whether that was printed by order of the 


Correſponding Society, or not ? 
A. Not as | know of. 

Q. Had you ever a paper of that ſort in your hand? 

A. Not as I can recolle&, and 1 would recollect if I could; 
I told you, I never was in office, but I regularly attended. 


Francis © 


cio 
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Francis Dowling (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


29. Were you a member of the Correſponding Society? 
A. Yes. 


2. Of that Diviſion of which Mr. — — 

A. Ves. 

. What was the object of the Society ? 

A. To obtain a Parliamentary Reform. 

D. In what part of Parliament? 

A. In the Houſe of Commons. | 

Q: Had you any other object but that? 

A. No other. 

2. What did you mean with reſpect to the King, or the 
Houſe of Lords ? 

A. We had no thoughts of them; a Reform in Parliament 
was all that we wanted. 

O.: And you have faid by Parliament, you meant the Houſe 
of Commons ? 

A. The Houſe of Commons. 

Q.: Did you entertain any other ide yourſelf but that of. 
Reform in the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. No other. 

2. Had you any idea of oppoſing the Government oY force? 

A. No. 

2. Had you any intention of doing that? 

A. None. 

9. Have you ſeen the priſoner at the bar, Mr. Hardy, often ? 

A. Yes. 

2. Did you ever find, from converſation with him, that he 
had any ſuch intention ? 

A. Quite the contrary. 

9. Wr 
or the contrary ? 

A. A peaceable, orderly, and a pious man. 

A Were you one of the London Correſponding Society, 
when a Convention, as it is called, was talked of ? 

A. Yes, 


G 

A. Ves. 

F 9. What was your object i in caſting that Convention; what 
was it to do? 

A. To appoint a number of Delegates to take the ſenſe of dif- 
ferent diviſions, as to obtaining, by the beſt means, a Reform in 
the Houſe of Commons. | 

2. Was it any part of your intention that this Cenivention 
ſhould proceed by force? 

A. No; nor do I believe it was the intention of any man. 


Francis Dowling, * 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Attorney-General. 

Q: How long have you been a member of this Society? 

4. About two years and a half. 

2. What Diviſion did you belong to ? 

4 No. 2. 

Mr. Gibbs. Did Mr. Hardy ever produce at the Diviſion, 
when: you: were there, a letter from Sheſſield about pikes ? 

A. I never ſaw it in my life. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Nor heard of it? 

Ac Nor heard of it from him, nor any body elſe. 

Ar. Attorney-General. When did you become a member of 
this Society ? 

A It ws in the commericement of it 

2, Early in March 1792, or in February? 

A. I cannot recollect; it was about that time. 

2. Did you dine at the Crown and Anchor-Tavern upon the 
 ſecomdiof. May laſt? 

Dowling, When Mr. Horne Tooke was in the chair? 

Mr. Atornez-Gemral, No, Citiven'Whitrron, I underſtand, 
was in the chair. 

A. I did. 

Did you drink all the toaſts given har day? 
A. I do not recolle& that I drank all the toaſts. 
A You remember the muſic there? 

A: I do not recotlet-what it was. 
2. I hope ydu paid for your own ticket? 


A. I did, 
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A. 1 did. "MOR . 
9. Are you ſure of that ? 
A. Yes. | 
YL. How much did you give for it? 
A. Seven ſhillings and ſixpence. 
2. Were you at Chalk-Farm on the 14th.of April ? 
A. 1 was 
Q: Were you at the Globe-Tavern upon the 20th.of January ? 
A. I do not: know that I was at the Globe - Tavern; I cannot 
recollect poſitively, 
2. You ſaw, however, the proceedings at the Globe - Tavern, 
which were afterwards in print; you faw the reſolutions that 
were entered into? | 
A. I have ſeen them, 
A You approved of them? 
A. I do not recollect what they were. 1 
9. If you had had any objections to chem vchen you ſaw them, 
you would of courſe have ſtated them to your Society.? 
A. I cannot tell whether I had any objections to them or not. 


2. If you had, you would have: ſtated. them to. your Society ; 


you was a Delegate ? 
AI was at one time. 
2. For how long ? 
A. About fix months. 
2. Do not you recolle& the time when ? 
A. It was about five or. ſix manths back. 


. Lou. are well, acquainted; with. your friend. Spence, in 


Holborn ? 
A, No. 


Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre When did you ceaſe to be a: 


Delegate ? 

A. About five or ſix. months ago, 

Mr. Attorney-General. You know nothing of Spence; who 
lives in Holborn? 

A. I know the ſhop, I do not — perſonally, 

£2. You have bought a good book there now and then? 

A. I have bought pamphlets there. | 
| 9. Were 
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Were you ever there at exerciſing time? 

A. I do not know what you mean. | 

©. Do you know Franklow of Lambeth ? 

A. I have ſeen him. 

9. Did you know that there was any exerciſing there? 

A. I wie heard of it. 

Did you know that there was any exerciſing at Spence 's? 

A. I never knew it till I heard of it now. 

N. Do you know a man of the name of Eduards? N 

A. I have heard of him. 

©. When did you 1 

A. T have heard of it. | 

©. Did you never ſee his pike till hy wes taken up? 

A. No. 

Q.: You have ſeen Hillier ? 

A. I never ſaw his pike. 

Q. I aſked you about Hillier ? 

A. I never faw Hillier. | | | 

A You had no Secret Committee in the Leun "Corry. 
ſponding Society, I hope, had you ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

A. Do you know of a Committee, ſometimes called the Cen. 
mittee of Correſpondence ? 

A. I have heard bf ſuch a thing. 

9. Who were the members of it? 

A. I cannot take upon myſelf to know. 

2. Has your ſociety a committee without knowing the mem- 
bers of it ? 

A. If there was one, it was voted by ballot ; therefore I could 
not tell. 

2. You know Mr. Hodgſon, perhaps, the hatter, in the 
Broadway, Weſtminſter ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Upon your oath, aun the priſoner at the bar, and the 
other members of your Secret Committee, were taken up, was 
not there another Secret Committee, named by Mr. Hodgfon ? 

A. I never knew of it. 
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2 Do you know of it now? _ 25 
A. No. 

2. Thas you men — — 
was ſuch a committee ? | | 

A. Not appointed by Mr. Hodgſon. 

2. Then was there a Secret Committee —— by any 
body elſe? 

Dowiling.: If Irunderſtand the queſtion, 3 
nf ee appointed der the ande of Me 
Hardy ? 

Mr. Attorney- General. Les. 

A. Then my anſwer is, I do not know. 

N 3 Chancery - lane 

0. 

2. nnen you know no- 
thing about it ? | 

A. I do not. 

2 Do you know Smith of Prtimouth-ftret? 

A. I do. 

& Do you krourong Barks Þ,. 

A. Very little. 

2. Do you know a man of the name of Higgins ? 3 

A. No; I never ſaw him, nor never heard of him till L heard 
of his apprehenſion, iſ that is the man. 

2: Did you — — —„-— 
a Secret Committee, to ſucceed the Secret Committee of the 
London Correſponding Society, that exiſted before thoſe people 
were taken up? * 

A. No. * 4 1 a 44 
| ©. Had you never heard that there was a Secret Com- 


mittee before thoſe peeple were taken up! 


A. Ves; you ſaid—a Committee of Correſpondence. 

2. I did ſo—Did you never hear that Smith, Higgins, or 
ſome of thoſe people, had been a Committee of Correſpondence 
before thoſe people were taken up ? 

A. No, | 
2. You 


61358) 


2, You have heard of e, Coummef Omhngte nee Viſors 


thoſe people were taken up * 

A Ys. | 

Y. Who were they? 

A. I cannot ſay. 

D. Was dt it Alon kehr a et u they r 

A. No. 

. Habits r"Ne'ScSeyltiphain 
Git city SLY Who Wwe WY eee e 
of Correſpondence were ? 

A. No; I never heard that comphim- 

E Recolle& yourſeF? ? 

. I exhitiot reedllect myſelf — aim tar 
buſineſs. 

N. Vou have {aid chere was a Yectet Committee, whoſe names 
you did not know 3 upon your oath, do you know de feen v 
their names were kept ſecret ? 

A. The reasons for it chat 1 forinied mijfelf, Ate "the 'only 
reaſons I can poſſibly ſtate. 

2. Thoſe will not do; did ybt'ever ſce in the Society, a 


paper, that the Ins complain — — | 


# 


another, and therefore udviſe you'rd' get uri 

A I tiever heard of fuch a thirig.” 

E Perhaps you never "fav « Ta ohe: George's 
Head in a Baſket,” . 

A. I never faw it. 

©. Von never faw it? | 

A. Nor never heard of it till this moment. | 

& You ſay you never heard of this letter from Sheffield about 
pikes ? 

A. You aſked me if ever I heard that letter read in the Sete 

I: Then you mean to fay, you never heard that letter read 
in the Society; have you ever heard of Its cdtinig to London? 

A. Never till I faw it itt the Reports of the Secret Committee. 

. It ſurprized you prodigiouſly, no doubt? NY 

A. I do not know whether I was ſurpriſed at it, but I never 
heard of it till then, 
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E Did you ever ſce the Addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt 179 

A. I do not recollect any Addreſs at that time: upon What 
occaſion ? 

2, An Addreſs from the London Correſponding Society to 
— 
more?: 

41 & not ee the date 1 might have og ag 
Addreſs. 

9 wa: 

A I have feen him. 

DL. Did he ſtick up any bill for you? 

A. I have heard fo. 

DH; Then you knew it? 

A. 1 do nat know it; 1 never fa him with bill no 
ſticking a bill up. 

L Do not you know the Society rderd i toe ack up i 
the night? 

A. I do not know that. 

N. Do not — wa deat in yove Batter 
about paying the expences of this man's proſecution ? 

A. I heard about his receiving money. 

2. What was he to receive money for ? 

A. I ſuppoſed for the affair of the bills. 

9. Do you mean to ſay that ſticking theſe bills up at night, 
and the proceedings, el ey WES Peri are peace- 
able and orderly proceedings? 

A. I do not know that there is any thing criminal in ſtieking 
up a bill; that depends upon the contents of the bill; and as 
to the proceedings at Challe Fam I de not know every word 
that was ſaid there. 

. You mean to r 
peaceable ? 

A. The general conduct ann On 
and peaceable. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. _— ſay you were at — 
Farm ? 


A Ves. 


Q Were 


( 329 ) 
2 Whee the nee eee eee i: % 
4 I believe they were. dA Y 351 10 06 I + 
2 Did you vote for them? © 03:97 


A There are only a few people, probably, ae the 


buſineſs; out of the great number that atttend, it depends, proba- 
bly, upon thoſe who have abilities, and attend II 


than a perſon of my capacity probably does. 
2 Did you vote for them? * 
A. I dare ſay I did among the reſt. {nog of] 


A. Do you vote for things without — wha they are? 

A. There is no CT 
might have done ſo. 

2. Do not you ſee what difficulties you wight Wk your- 
{elf into by concurring in things without knowing what they are 

were you near enough to hear what they were? 

A. 1 was at a conſiderable diſtancde. 

9. How did you vote? . 

A. By holding up hands. | 

2. Did you vote then upon — — had in any 
body that was there; — PPT a refolu- 
tion you did not hear? 1 ** 

A. In conſequence of ſeeing al bert vote. 


. Alexander Wills (ſworn) - 
Py 92 — by Mr. Gibbs. Dan 
9. Were you a Member of the London Cache 

Society ? | 
A. Yes. 10 
©. How long were you hd of it? 
A. Between two and three years. 
Q.: Do you know Mr. Hardy? 
A. Yes. 
Q.: What were the objects of the Society? 
A. Parliamentary Reform. 
2. A Reform in what part of Parliament ? 
A. In the Houſe of Commons. | 


2. What 
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9. * 6... #- NANIOPPRes 
ment, ab to the King, or the Lords? 

A. Full of reſpect, and honour, and fidelity. 

WA The yur benen ws ol wot ue 
the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. Solely. 

N. Had you any reaſan to think that iy other Members of the 
Society intended any thing elſe ? 

A. Never. 

9. Was it the intention of any Member of the Society to 
bring this about by force ? 

A. Never to my knowledge: 

9. Would you have continued in the Society, if you had 
found they had any ſuch intentions? 

A. Not for a moment. 

9. Were you at the Society when the reſolutions concerning 


| 2 Convention paſſed ? 


4. No; 1 have not been at the Society for more than a year 
and a half, 

O. Was there any reaſon for your abſenting yourſelf f 

A. No; I had nothing upan my conſcience to deter me from 
being a Member; but I had not an opportunity of being there 
from my avocations leading me another way. 

9. Was it merely from your avocations leading you another 
way ? 1 

A. Entirely ſo. 

9. How long have you known Mr. Hardy ? 

A. I have-never had the pleaſure of knowing him but from his 
making me a pair of boots, and ſeeing him as Secretary. He 
made me a pair of boots very excellent and cheap. 

Q: Is he a good member of ſociety from what you have heard? 

A. 1 never heard but that he was. 


Alexander IVills, | 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Bower. 


2. What may your buſineſs, or . be? 
A. A dancing maſter, . 
Vox. III * 9. Were 


* 
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2. Were you a Member of the Coltirotive] Society n 

A. Yes. 

Q: You were a Member of both Societies? a 
wu 3% . | 

9. When were you elected a Member of the ie Correondin 
Soc.ety ? 

A. I imagine better than two years ago. 

2. How long have you belonged to the Conftitutjonal 
Society ? 

A. Soon after I became a Member of the Correſponding So- 
ciety;-- I wiſhed to be a Member of the Conſtitutional Society 
from a wiſh to hear clever. men ſpeak, not having it in my power 
to go to the Houſe of Parliament, where I could have heard more 
clever men undoubtedly. 

2. You heard ſeveral men ſpeak upon politics ? 

A. I have heard ſeveral very clever ſpeeches. 

Y. Were they clever ſpeeches by clever men? 

A. You muſt judge whether they were clever ſpeeches. 

N: Did they ftrike you as clever ſpeeches from clever men ? 

A. T heard one or two, I thought, clever ſpeeches. 

2: You took up your idea of politics from them? 

A. I took my rule of politics from public report, and from the 
debates in both Houſes of Parliament. 

2: Youdid not go to theſe Societies to read the public papers, 
or to read the debates in both Houſes of Parliament ? 

A. I had not time in general to read the public papers. 

J.: Which way then did you get your information ? 

Wills. What information ? 

Mr. Bower. Upon politics—you faid you went there not hav- 
ing an opportunity of attending both Houſes of Parliament ? 
A. I did not ſay that; I faidI went there to hear clever men ſpeak, 
Y. Upon what ſubje& ? 

A. Upon any ſubjects. | 

A. Were any ſubjects diſcuſſed that 240 not relate to polices! ? 
A. I never heard one to my knowledge. 

: Upon your oath, when you went there, did you expect to 
hear any diſcuſſion upon any ſubject but politics ? 
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A. Tt was called the Conſtitutional Society. 

9. That is no anſwer to my queſtion ; wikia you e 
you ſaid, you went there becauſe you had no opportunity of at- 
tending the Houfes of Parliament, and went to hear cleyer men 
ſpeak ; upon what ſubject did you go expecting to hear them 
ſpeak ? 

A. Upon Conſtitutional ſubjects. 

©. And thoſe only ? 

A. Thoſe only. 

2. Was that the place where you took up your conſtitutional 
doctrine ? 

A. Long before that. 

A From the newſpapers ? 

A. Sometimes J have had the honour of being in the Honour- 
able Houſe of Commons to hear the debates, 

Q. And you went to the Conſtitutional Society, not having 
opportunities to attend the Houſe of Commons, to ſupply that 
defect? 

A. Not to ſupply that defect merely, but to hear different po- 
litical ſubjects diſcuſſed. 

A You had no other means of ſupplying the information? 

A. Not any that I thought better. 

. Did you attend frequently? 

A. You may be better informed than I am, 

Q. I know nothing.—l1 aſk you ? 

A. I never kept any minutes of my attendance there. 

: Did you not, upon your oath, attend them weekly? 

A. When I could, I did; and might for a month together 
when I could; but I cannot be upon my oath to ſay, that I did 
attend them weekly; I was happy to attend them weekly when I 
could. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Tou mean you attended them as 
often as you could ? ' 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Bower. Were you at all GI with the proceedings 
of the Society? 

4. Very little ; I never looked into their books, 
I'S 5 D. Then 
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E. Then you did not know of any of their tranſactions which 
might bring ſome of them, or thoſe they employed, into difficulties ? 
A. No. 
2. You never knew that any body was proſecuted for 
aſſiſting them in their views? 

A. Never. 

©. Did you never hear of one William Carter? 

A. Never. 

2. Then, of tourſe, you never heard that he was in confine. 
ment at all ? 

A. Stay, Mr. Counſel, give me leave to ſay, I was in company 
with a Mr. Carter, a muſician, at the London Coffee-houſe. 

A Do you recolle& Carter, the bill ſticker ? 

A. I am not, in a moment, to be told that I recolle& ſuch a 
man if I do not; I heard of ſuch a man, that he was in priſon; 
I never ſaw him in priſon ; for ſticking up a poſting bill.---You 
s ſked me if I knew ſuch a man? I do not; I heard of him. 

D. You heard nothing more of him but that there was ſuch a 
man? 

A. T heard there was. 

2: That is all?—You never heard that there was a ſub- 
ſcription entered into for him ? 

A. Yes; perhaps, I gave him a ſhilling, or half-a-crown, or 
a guinea, or five guineas, towards his relief, in confinement ; but 
Ido not know that I did to maintain him in his confinement; l 
did not recollect the name of Carter any more than I do 
your's. 
21. That is then what you now mean to ſwear diſtinctly, for 
I will not let you now go back ? 
A. I do not ſay I gave two guineas, or five, but I only ſay ! 
ſubſcribed ſomething, perhaps, to the poor man's family. 

2, Did not you lay two or five guineas ? 

A. I often give five guineas without knowing to whom | 
give it. 
2. Did you not, a minute ago, ſay you might have given a 
ſhilling, or half-a-crown, or a guinea, or five guineas, to this 
man, in confinement, for ſticking up bills ? oy | 
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A. I did not fay fo, to the man for fticking up bills, 

A Your geſtures will not do? 

A. Yo ſem to wiſh to confuſe me. / 

D. I do not wiſh to confuſe you; the more diſtinct you givg 
your anſwer the better; do you mean to ſay, upon your oath, 
that you did not recollect when you ſaid, you might have given 
one, two, or five guineas to this man ? 

A. I did not mean to fay, I had given one, two or five guineas, 
but I might have given half-a-crown. | 

. Did you give one, two, or five guineas ? 

A. I fay, I did not; I might give a few ſhillings; 1 give 
ſhillings, as much as you do halfpence, to any poor man that 
wants it. 

2: Then, I underſtand, you now ſwear diſtinctly, you mi ght 
give this man a ſhilling; but that yu did not — 
guineas? | 

A. No. 

9. Upon your oath, you did not give this man two guineas, 
er five guineas ? 

A. No; 1 cannot recolle&t what 1 gave him. 

Q. You never gave him a guinea, or five guineas ? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

. Did you ever give him any thing? 

A. I do not recolle& ; I often give to poor men and women in 
diſtreſs. I gave a hundred and fifty pounds to the Britiſh fiſhery, 
when I thought my country in diſtreſs. 

©. I aſk you, whether you did, or not, ſubſcribe any ſum of 
money to the man who was in confinement, for ſticking up bills 
tor the Society, and on that account ? 

4. I gave, I believe, to the beſt of my recollection, ſome- 
thing, but what I cannot tell. 

2. To whom did you give ſomething ? 

A. That I do not know. 

9. Who aſked you for it ? 

A. In fome of the Societies, which, and where, I do not 
know. | 

2. What Societies? 212 a 13 
5 1 3 | A. The 


tm) : 

A. The. Correſponding Societies. 1100 1 

2. At the time you gave that, was a bobs ten pat abou 
for the relief of this man ſo in euſtody? 7 
A There muſt have been a mention of it, or I ſhould not 
have known it; but I do not recollect in. what manner. 

A Did you attend one, or more of theſe Societies? 
A. One, | 

Wich was that? 

A. The London Correſponding Socicty. 

2: At which houſe? 

A, At Proctor's, in Covent Garden 

E Was it there you ſubſcribed? 22 

M. No; it was, I believe, in Compton-ftreet, if I recollect 
night; the laſt time Þ was at any of thoſe Societies. 

©. Was Compton-ſtreet a place where the Delegates met, 
or a Diviſion meeting ? 

A. Among the Diviſions, I believe; I did not belong to any 
Delegate Society, but to the common meeting, 

&. Which Diviſion of the Society did you helong to? 

A. Proctor's, No. 2, Covent — this was, I 2 8 
No. 31, Compton: ſtreet. | | 
2. Did you go there as a yiſitor.? 

A. I believe I muſt have beem a member of that. 

A You are now a member of the Covent Garden Diviſion ? 

A Yes, n 

2. Then, whether you have been a member of that in Comp- 
ten- Ares you do not know? _ 

A lt is the ſame thing; not a ſeparate 3 

;: The ſame Diviſion? 

A. A ſeparate Diviſion, 6 

2. My queſtion is, whether you,belonged to one, or two Di- 
viſions of this Society Z 

A. To more than one; I think to another; I think 37. 

2, Did you belong to more than two? 


A. I am not ſure of that; if I belonged to ten, I ſhould own 


it with pleaſure. 
2. Wen you were in the Society, did you know anything 
. 2 0 
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of any Secret en rat en ag. wy ſuch 

A. 1 never did... | | | 

2. Did you ever hear of the Cm of fr, 

A, Never. I have heard of it ſinee, not in the Society; 1 
have not been in the Society ſince ſuch a thing has been men- 
tioned. 

2. Of courſe 3 you know nothing of any 2 Committee ? ? 

A. Never. a 

9, If a Secret Committee had been — it would 
have been to you a matter of ſurpriſe ? 

A. I do not underſtand you; I never heard of a Ferne oh 
mittee of the Society in my life. __. 

2. Did you ever hear of any letter, that had — e by 
the priſoner? | | 

A, Never. 


Alexantter Wills, 
Re-examined by Mr. Gibbs, 


L. You 2 


in diſtreſs? 
A. T had. | 
- &. Did you, at that time, know the man's name ? _ 
A. I recollect it now; I did not, when the learned Judge ſpoke 
to me, recollect that there was ſuch a man in being. 
| 2. Was he repreſented to you as an object in diſtreſs ? 
A. In real diſtreſs. 
9. And for that man ſo impriſoned, and ſo in diſtreſs, did 
you ſubſcribe any money ? . 
A. I did; but what ſum 1 cannot tell; I cannot charge my 
memory whether it was a ſhilling, a guinea, or half-a-guinea, 
2. What was your reaſon for ſaying, juſt now, that you per- 
haps ſubſcribed a guinea, or two guineas, or five guineas ? 
A. Becauſe I would as ſoon give the one as the other, for a 
poor family, or individual, in diſtreſs. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. You have brought yourſelf into a 
(crape, only for the ſake of a flouriſh, When you are upon 
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your onth, if you would only ſpeak plain Engliſh, you would 
be under no difficulty; there is a great difference between -a 
ſhilling, and a guinea, and five guineas, therefore you ſhould 
not havę conveyed an idea that you did not know whether you 
gave one ſhilling, two ſhillings, one guinea, or fue guineas. I 
would adviſe you, when you are upon your oath, never to ſpeak 
by metaphor z z you have brought yourſelf into difficulties ; but I 
dare ſay you meant very right. | 

Mr. Attorney General. 1 beg you Lordſhip will aſk him what 
he gave. ; 

Lord Chief Tuftice Eyre. How much did you give, in plain 
Englin ) 

A. Perhaps a few ſhillings, perhaps half- a- crown. 

Mr. Attorney | General. Will your Lordſhip pleaſe to aſk him 
if it was not a guinea. 

Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Do you ſay it was not a guinea ? 

A A few ſhillings, to the beſt of my knowledge. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, Under, or about hve ſhillings: ? 

A. I ſuppoſe under. 

Mr. Gibbs. 1 will now call a gentleman at the bar, who ſays 
he knows this witneſs perfectly well, and that he is a man of 
good character. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. That i is perfectly vagus, It was 
certainly abfurd in the witneſs not to recollect that he was upon 
his oath, and to talk in that eaſy ws 1 dare ſip hs 
meant to _ the truth. | 


Archibald Hunter (fworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


N, Were you a member of either of thoſe — 

A. Which Society do you mean? * * 

: Either the Socicty for Conftitutional Information, or the 
London Correſponding Society? 

A. 1 was a member of the London Correſponding Soi, 
for, I think, about twenty months. 

Do j ou know Mr. Hardy, the priſoner 5 

2 Yes: 1 do know him. f 7. 

| 2 What 

wag 
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4 What Dividocr wine you of-<arero you of the Game Divis 
ban with Mr, Hardy 5 
A. Yes; I always underſtood Mr. Hardy belonged to the Se- 


ond Diviſion, and I belonged to the Second Divſion. 


L.: What was the object of your Society? 

A. To obtain a Parliamentary Reform. 

2, In which Houſe of Parliament? 

A. In the Houſe of Commons moſt afſuredly; I never un- 
derſtood any thing elſe. 

2. What were your intentions towards the King, or towards 
the Houſe of Lords ? 

A. That they ſhould remain as they are, certainly; I never 
underſtood any thing elſe. 

L. Was it the intention of any of the members of the So- 
ciety, that you know, to bring about this 2 * 
by force of arms? | 

A. or there was never any thing of the kind agitated, that 
I know of. 

Q You know nothing of any ſuch intention? | 

A. Moſt aſſuredly I do not; I never heard any thing like force 
of arms out of the Reports of the Secret Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons; I have read them attentively ; I never 
heard of any force of arms out of thoſe Reports; I have heard 
it reported there. 

2, Was it the intention of nay of tho'mumibers; of the So- 
ciety, that you know, to make any Attack upon the Govern 
ment of the country'? 

A. No. 6 

E It was not? 

A. No. 

2: What charafter did Mr. Hardy bear ? 

A. The character of a peaceable, reſpectable, quiet man. 

9. Was that his general character ? | 

en HT Racy of Nia; CES 
time that I have entered into the Society. | 
- B. Is that the character be has borne erer finge you have 
known him ? | 

4k 


3) 
_ Arr is; and I have every reaſon to believe that he is that. | 
2, While you were in the Society, did Mr. Hardy ever pro- " 
duce, 090% 5034 — . . ogra . 
A. No; never. © = 
2. Did you ever know of his communicating any ſuch eter, 


to any of 1 x i 
1 7 a1 4 


Archibald Hunter, | 
'Croſs-examined, by, Mr; Law. 


9. You never heard of a baer from Shefheld about pies? 
AI never did. ft vor: 

2 2 

A. I never was in office 

A Lou never have read it. —— Re- 
ports of the Secret Committee; have you — 

A. I have read it there, but no where elſdanan -- / 

A You 1 the CorrhondingSociny to 
this moment 

Inn, 1h {nnd 4 


2. Did you ever hag the thet eltculite? | (The paper cluc 
about the Ins and the Outs.) 4 
A. 1 never ber before now f ave head of is ba never 4 
ſaw it before. 2 WI 
2. Who introduced you into the r e ä 8 
A. A relation of mine. | fere 
D: Has he a name? 7 
A. Ves; his name is * Hunter; he lives in a Comp- you 
ton-ſtreet, 1 
9. Did you attend the meeting of the —_ 20054 con- the 
ſtantly ? 4 
A. I cannot fay that I did; Lon Olga ee wh: 
and did not attend very often I did not l * regularly. 1 
2. What is your bufineſs ? tuti, 
A. None at all; no buſineſs at all. 4 
2 May J take the liberty of aſking how you get your live- K 


lihood? Far 
* 4 | A, I am | 


n) 
A. I am an independent man. 7 4 
Lou live upon your property? . | 
A. Yes. 
- 2. In the funds, or mortgages, or what? 
A That is out of the queſtion ; ſometimes my property is 


in my pocket, ſometimes in 2 Stocks, and 


ſometimes in houſes. | 

2 Were you at Chalk Farm? 

A. Yes. 

2. And at the Globe Tavern? 

A. Yes. 

9. Were you at the dinner on the 2d of May—can you re- 
collect whether you dined at the Crown and. Anchor when Mr. 
Wharton was in the chair ? 

A. I do not recollect that I ever was preſent whom Mr. Whar- 
ton was in the chair. ; 

2. I aſked whether you were preſent on the ad of May, at a 
dinner, at the Crown and Anchor, when Mr. Wharton was in 
the chair, you tald me you was not ? | 

A. Your queſtion immediately following upon chat, I con- 
cluded you meant I belonged alſo to the Conſtitutional Society. 

D: Was you or not there? | 

A. I do not recollet I was ever at any Society where Mr. 
Wharton was in the chair. 

Was you or not there on the 2d of May, Bierce re- 
ference to who was in the chair? 

A. If it was a meeting of the Correſponding ed and 
you will tell me where it was, I will endeavour to recollect. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. The enquiry is, as to a meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor, of the Conſtitutional Society? = + 

A. I never was at ay eu of the Conſtitutional e 
whatever. 

Mr. Law, 3 dine, as a 9 with the Conſti- 
tutional Society ? 

A. Never. 

2. Have you deen at the Globe Tavern, and at Chalk 


Fam! 
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A. have. 

J. Did you hear the reſolutions whith wee e to at thoſe 
meetings ? 

A. I did. 

2. You have faid that the proceedings of the Correſponding 
Society were peaceable ? 

A. As far as I could collect them, they were ſo. 

©. You have ſaid, you heard the reſolutions carried at Chalk 


Farm were they peaceable ? 


A. I have not ſaid that I heard them. 
2. Did you hear them, or not; 1 underſtood you (id you 


did hear them? 


A. I heard them read, but I did not attend to them. 

2. Did you vote for them, or no? 

A. I did not. 

. How came it that you did not vote for them? 

A. Merely from that inattention which pervades _ wholc 
eonduct, perhaps. 

D. So you were a Kats.” eee eee 
impreſſion upon your conduct? 

A. Not in the leaſt. 

2. You have faid you voted for them? 

A. 1 did not vote for them 

2. Did you vote againſt ü chem? 

4. I did not. 

A You took no part in them? 

A. I did not. 

2. Did you ſup with your Diviſion that night? 

A. I did; what Diviſion do you mean? 

©. You faid you did; where did you ſup? 

A. There may be a mixture of Diviſions. 

2 Where did you ſup that night? 

A. At No. 3; I think it is in Compton-ftreet, Soho. 

2, Was Mr. Thelwall there ? | 

A. He was. | 

9. Do you recollect any ſongs being ſung ? 

A. I do not recollect the purport of them. 
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L. What was you by buſineſs, when you condeſcended to 
follow any ? 

A. It is ſo long ago, I cannot recollect. 

Q. You have followed buſineſs ? 

A. I was, I believe, a perfumer. 

2. And had you forgot what buſineſs you wes; was not you 
a hair-dreſler ? 

A. Yes. 

2. Had you * that circumſtance, when I aſked you juſt 
now ? 

A. I FRY a perfumer was ſufficient, 

2. But you faid, it was ſo long ago ſince you were in buſi- 
neſs, that you did not know what buſineſs you followed: how 
long is it ſince you have done buſineſs as a hair-drefler ? 


A. I think it is, ſince I followed the buſineſs of a hair-dreſſer, 


about twelve years, to the beſt of my recollection; I am not 
quite ſure. 

D: And how long . you followed the bulineſs of a per- 
fumer ? 

A. At the ſame time. 

©. Did you ceaſe to be both at the ſame time? 

A. Yes. 

2. About twelve years ago? 

A. I 3 oath, to the time; but it is 
thereabouts. 

2. Then, having this perfect recollection that you have been 
a perfumer and a hair-drefler, about twelve years ago, how 
came you to tell me it was ſo long ago, you did not recollect 
what buſineſs you had carried on ? 

A. I did not fay that. | 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What he ſaid was, that it was ſo 
fong ago fince he carried on any buſineſs, he could not recollect 
what buſineſs he followed. 


Alexander Fraſer (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
9. What buſineſs are you ? 
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FAY. taylor. 

2: Are you a member of either as Conſtitutional or the 
London Correſponding Societies, or have you been? | 

A. have been. 

D. Of which ? 

A. Of the Correſponding Society. 

©. How long have you been a member of it? 

A. I fancy about ten months. 

A. When did you ceaſe to be a member? 

A. I believe, laſt April was twelvemonth. 

J: What was the object of the Society? 

A. A Parliamentary Reform. 

9. In what part of Parliament—in the repreſentation of the 
people? 

A. Of members of Parliament. 

©. Of what Houſe of Parliament ? 

A. The Commons Houſe. 

2. What was your intent as to the King, or the Houſe of 
Lords ? | 

A. Nothing at all ; never, 

2. Did you ever collect, from any of the members of the 
Society, that they had any other intent than that of a Nam in 
the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. I never did, and never could. 

2. Did you ever collect, from any of them, that it was 
their intent to produce a Reform by violence ? 

A. Never; it could not be done by violence. 

D. But I want to know, whether any of the members, that 
you were acquainted with, had any intention to do it by 
violence ? 

A. By no means; I could have had no concern with them, 
if that had been their object. 

Q: Had they any intention of attacking the Government of 
the country ? 1 

A. No. 

Do you know Mr. Hardy, the Finn the bar? 

A. I do. 

2. What 
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©. What is his chatacter? * 
A. An unblemiſhed character, I always though. 
D. Is that his general character? 
A. I believe his moral character is really e exemplary, 


Alexanger Fraſer, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Garrow. 
Q: Have I taken you correctly, that you ceaſed to be a mem- 


ber in April, 1793? 


A. I think it was in April. 
Q: And ſince that, you have not been acquainted with the 


tranſactions of the Society? 


A. No. 
Mr. Garrow. Then I will not give you any trouble. 


William Barclay, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


2. What are you? 

A. A ſhoemaker. | GY 
Y. Where do you live? 

A. In Duke-ſtreet, St. Martin' 5-lane. 

2. How long have you been a ſhoemaker ? | 

A. Near thirty years. 

©. Do you know the priſoner at the bar ? 

A. Yes. 

2. How long have you known him? 

A. About fifteen years. 

9. Was he ever connected with you at all? 

A. Nes. 

. In what manner? 

A. He was ſervant to me for ſeven years. 

O: As journeyman? 

A. He was foreman to me for ſeven yelrs. 

2, How long ago did he ceaſe to be a ſervant of yours ? 


A. About three years, 


2. Have you knowa him fince that tune ? | 
E During 
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During the whole of this time, the ſeven years he lived I ;.1;.. 
with you, and the three years fince, during which you have 
known him, what character has he borne ? 

A. A very good character. 

9. A good character for peace and order? 

A. 1 never knew any thing elſe. 

2 .-. and andarly dipabidien, or the tons upon 


tary? apon 
A. I always underſtood he |s as quiet a man as can be, monc 
A Are you a member of the Conſtitutional b year 
London Correſponding Society ? | and t 
A. No. | when 
Q.: Have you ever been? | of th 
A. No. | mean 
The Rev. Thomas Oliver (fworn) tional 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. yy 
9. What are you? | 2. 
A. A Diſſenting Miniſter. 4 
A Have you known Mr. Hardy, the priſoner ? Is 
A. J have known Mr. Hardy, the priſoner, about four years, P 


detween three and four years; I accidentally got acquainted * 

with Mr. Hardy by ſtopping at a houſe during a ſhower of rain; P 

ee I bel; 
agreeable. wy 

2, I will not lead you into that ſort of account of him; what I „in 3 

I want to know of you is, you ſay you have known him between I x5 

three and four years; what character has he borne during that might 


time? Mo 
A. I will ſpeak, if you will give me leave, a few words, very P] 

ſhort. May, 
Mr. Attorney General. I have no rene to what the gen · 8 a n 

tleman pleaſes to ſay. 2 


A. Finding Mr. Hardy very V agreeablo in converſation, and A 
ſpeaking like a very ſerious man, I enquired his addreſs; he told FI ,,y.q 
me at No. 9, Piccadilly, and told me he ſhould be glad to ſee I he wa 
me; I called on him there, and frequently, in my calls, we have gie w 

talked v. 


e 
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talked on religious ſubjects, and ſometimes on n 
at one time Mr. Hardy ſhewed me a paper to which his name 


was affixed, ſome reſolutions of the London Correſponding So* 
ciety; I immediately aſked him the intent, or ultimate end and 
deſign that this Society had in view, and he told me it was a Re- 
form of Parliament, that is to fay, of the Houſe of Commons; 
upon peaceable and conſtitutional principlesz he further added 
upon the fame principles which his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Right Hon. William Pitt were engaged in, in the 
year 17582. I have frequently, in converſation, enquired of him, 
and tried, to ſuck out, to gain what was the intent of the Society; 
when J heard ſomething about theſe Reports of the Committee 
of the Houſe of Commons, and ſo on, and he told me by all 
means it was to obtain a Parliamentary Reform upon conſtitu- 
tional principles, in a peaceable manner. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Since the report ? 

A. Yes. 

©. Where did you ſee him? 

A. At his own houſe. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Since decent 

A. Yes; ſince the report. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Recolle& yourſelf? 

A. I faw Mr. Hardy at his own houſe; it was in the ſummer; 
believe it was ſince the Report of the Houſe of Commons; I 
am not clear when chat Report was made exactly to the date; nor 
will I undertake to ſwear, 

Tord Chief Fuſtire Eyre. Therefore I ſtopt youz that you 
might recollect yourſelf. 

Mr. Gibbs. State as near as you can the time? 

A. I think it was ene e e 
May, I am not ſure; but I was in the habit of calling ion! hint 
as a neighbour when I have gone paſt. 

©. Do you remember the time he was taken up? 

A. I do not remember the date of it; I remember tb have 
called at Mr: Hardy's, atid then I was informed by his wife that 
he was taken up; ſhe' was in a great deal of trouble, and very ill; 
ſhe was frightened upon the occaſion, 

Vor. III. | Z 2 She 
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2. She is dead fince? 
A. e eee 4 

2. Lou muſt not ſay what the told you---you are not urs 
what the time was when you had this converſation? ? 

A, I believe in the month of May, to the beſt of my recol- 
lection. 

2. eee ebene chere „d Sacieties 

A. 1 never was in my life a member of any political Society 
whatever. * 

Wiles checkin tes giv. heave; bro, he, what has 
been his character, I mean as a peaceable man, or the contrary ? 

A. I conceived from my firſt acquaintance with him, that he 
was 2 man of few words, and of a very humble, peaceable diſ- 
poſition, and I have never had any occaſion to alter that opinion. 
I believe him to be a man of an honeſt diſpoſition, and added to 
that, if I can judge from a man's converſation, I believe he is 
one that fears God and honours the King. 

9. You have collected this from your converſation with 
him? 

A. I have from knowing him, and the general tenor of his 
conduct. | 

2. Have you been him often ? 

A. T have. 

| Q. You told me you had taken pains to draw from him what 
his opinions were 

A. I have when I firſt became acquainted with him, and after 
that, I believe I may ſay with ſome degree of confidence, that 1 
was in his confidence as a friend; I believe he looked upon 
me as a friend. 

The Rev. Thomas Oliver, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


29. — Rlengeo tape hate bacieien ? 

A. 1 did not. 

2. Did you ever fee a paper publiſhed as the proceedings at 
Chalk Farm, with Mr. Hardy's name to it? 

A. I never did. 


I 2 Did 


— 


6% 
9 Did you ever ſee a paper publiſhed as the proceedings 
on the 20th of January, 1794, with Mr. Hardy's name to it? 
A. I cannot charge my memory that I ever ſaw it, I do not 
En 
politics. * 
DO. Look at that paper? (/hewing it to the witneſs.) 


A. 1 do not recollect that [ exex ſaw the fellow to this payer, 


or this paper before. 

2. Did you know that Mr. Hardy was u member of a Society 
that had publiſhed reſolutions in ſupport of Mr. Thomas Paine's 
Rights of Man ? 

A. No; I did not. 

9. Then I need not aſk you, knnen uam ous 
liſhing thoſe reſolutions in favour. of Paine's Rights of Man, 
— L— 69 pit 
what is your anſwer to that ? 

A. I do not know, nor never did know, that Mr. Hardy did 
favour thoſe reſolutions, or that he publiſhed any thing of the Kind. 
As I was going to obſerve, I have but very little time to meddle 
with thoſe matters; when I can call upon any perſon that is afflicted, 
or any poor perſon, or any one to do them any good, I am always 
ready to do it ; but I have four ſermons to preach in a week, and 
as I make them myſelf, I have very little ſpare time. | 

2, Did you ever ſee the book, called Paine's Rights of 
Man:? 

A. T have ſeen it, but never read it through. 

N. Do you know that Mr. — ru 
ſtitutional Society? ä | 

A. I do nat know any ſuch thing. 

E Do you happen to know Mr. Bogue, a Difenting Mi- 
niſter ? 

4 1 haye heard of ſuch 4 name, but I do not know the 
Gentleman. 

2. Do you happen to know whether be had any corcelhon- 
dence with Mr. Hardy ? 

4 Once upon a time, I think, Mr. Hardy mentioned his 

Z 2 name, 
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name, but I do not know that * he had a correſpondence 
with Mil. 

2. Did be inform yon v whether Mr, Bogue had given him any 
advice about the papers? 

A. Never ſuch a wand was ever mentioned to me by Mr, 
Hardy. + | 

2. What did he ſay to you about Mr. Bogue, the Diſlenting 
Miniſter at Portſmouth ? 

AI think Mr. Hardy aſked me if I knw ſuch a Gentle. 
man, and that he was a worthy good man, or to that purpoſe. 
2. Did he explain to you at all how he came to know any 
9 of Mr. Bogue of Portſmouth? 

A. By no means in the world. 

O. So that you viſited Mr. Hardy, he inforined you he knew 
Mr. Bogue, a Diſſenting Miniſter at Portſmouth, and you had 
not the curioſity to enquire what Mr. Hardy in London, had to 
do with Mr. Bogue, a Diſſenting Miniſter at Portſmouth ? 

A. No. 

2. Upon your oath, did Mr. Hardy ever tell you that he had 
or not been down at Portſmouth to viſit — on board a 
tip at Portſmouth ? 

A. No. q 

©, Nor te he tai fon Boe ded that occaſion ? 

A. No, nor any other. 

N; You know nothing of Mr. Hardy's ſentiments about 
Paine's works? 


A. The chief I know of him has been his converfation touch- 


ing the beſt things; ſometimes he has ſpoken of politics and 
Parliamentary Reform, and that he was a well-wiſher to it. 
- 2. Lou ſaid you had read Paine's work? 

A. Part of it. 

2. 1 
in it? 

A. No. 
rere Hardy's confi- 
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A. 1, do not know how much, but as a Miniſter may call 
upon him; it is reaſonable to expect they will put confidence 
in men of our deſcription, when men of n and pro- 
bity. 

2: Then he never told you any thing about the l 
the London Correſponding Society, either at Chalk Farm orany 
of thoſe other places? 


A. He did not; den ere to peak as towhatT know apo 


Mr. Hardy's 8 


Mr. Daniel Stuart (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


9.1 welders you are Secretary to the Society of the Friends 


of the People ? 
A. I have ated as Secretary to the Committee. of that So- 


ciety. 

2. Meeting in Frith-ſtreet ? 

A. Yes. | 

22, Have you ever happened to ſee oy the priſoner ? 
A. Very frequently. ; 

A Upon what occaſions have you ſeen him ? 

A. J have ſeen him many years ago, but never had occaſion 
to ſpeak to him till within ſomething leſs than two years; about 
December, 1792, 

2, Upon what occaſion did you ſee him then? 

A. The London Correſponding Society ſent a letter to the 
Society of the Friends of the People; when the letter was an- 
ſwered I carried the anſwer myſelf to Mr, Hardy's houſe in 
Piccadilly, and delivered it to him, and from that time in paſſing 
Piccadilly frequently, I have called in at his ſhop, merely to 
converſe with him, and.to know what news there was, 

©. Had you any converſations with him — to the London 
Correſponding Society? 

A. Very frequently. 

2. What did he tell you the object of that Society was? 

A. He always told me the ſole object of the Society was a 
reform in the repreſentation in the Houſe of Commons. | 

Z 3 2. Did 
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Da be ever converſe with you upon the way in whith he = 
 withed that reform to be brought about? ven 
. Attorney General. That is not a proper queſtion. 4 
Mr. Gibbs. I aſk this in order to ſift the mind of the priſoner ; * 
me crime imputed tb the priſvnier is an act of the mind; this 7 
<aſe is an anomalous one the compaſſing in his own mind the due 
King's death; I am aſking as to the converſations he has had 4 
upon the ſubject, in order to find what were his intentions, what firſt 
the ſtate of Ms mind was upon that ſubject. tion 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What the tenor of his converſation prif 


was, is, I ſuppoſe, your object. | 4 
Ar. Attorney General, J cannot fay T think it worth diſ- 4 
puting. dut 

Mr. Gibbs. What were the means by which you underſtood | n 
from Him that the London Correſponding Society wiſhed to 4 
bring about this end ? uu 

A. J always underſtood from him, that he thought the beſt || = 


means were to inform the people of the bad ſtate of the repre- 
ſentation, and fo to gain a nuniber-6f members to the Society, (| Miſt 
that they might get a great number of fignatures to a 'petition 


to Parliament, by which means a reform might be obtained. 4 
9. Did you ſee him at any time after this? Co 
A. Since that'time, till the time that he was 'taken up, I was my 

u 


in the habit of calling on him perhaps once, twice, or more 
times in a week, it was very uncertain, principally from cu- 
rioſi ity I uſed to call at his houſe, and have converſation with him be 
generally about his Society, and the other Societies that his 4 
Society were in correſpondence with, about what they were 


doing reſpecting a reform in Parliament; that always made the offe 
baſis of our converſation. mo 
E Did it appear to you, that he repoſed confidence in * 
you? e 
A. I have not a doubt he did; we talked very freely about a oth 
reform and the beſt means of producing it, and in 'one point he bo 


and I never could agree; he faid the Duke of Richmond's plan I 4. 
would be the plan at laſt—I ſaid I did not think it was the beſt . 
plan; that was the only point we diſagreed upon. 


2. Had 


| ( 343 ) | 

2, Had you any converſation with him concerning this Con- 
vention that was talked about ? 

Mr. Attorney General. This Convention that was talked about 
—not having ſaid one word about a Convention. ah 

Mr. Gibbs. There may be a little irregularity. in putting the 
queſtion, I only want to bring him to the time. 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. You ought to enquire to be ſure, 
firſt of all, whether he knows any thing of a propoſed Conven- 
tion, and whether he had any opportunity of knowing what the 
priſoner's ſentiments were reſpecting that Convention. 

Ar. Gibbs. Had you ever any converſation with him 

Mr. Stuart. There is one thing in particular I think it my 
duty to mention with A likely to confide 
in me, or tell me his mind 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. You have faid you thought he did 
put confidence in you ? 

A. There was one particular occaſion——— 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. I do not want to know the private 
hiſtory between you and him; if you ſay you think he put confi- 
dence in you, it is very well, 

Mr. Gibbs, Had you ever my converſation with him about any 
Convention? 

A. I do not exactly eder mas h body" der U hee un 
doubt that I had. 

. During the time you have known him, what character has 
be borne ? 

A. From others, and from my own obſervation, I have always 
thought him a veiy fimple man in his manners; of a very in- 
offenſive, peaceable conduct, and the laſt man I ſhould have 
thought that would have been guilty of any violent conduct. 

A Have you had any opportunity of collecting from him whe- 
ther it was his object to bring this about by r means, or 
otherwiſe ? 

A. Thave always heard him fay he wiſhed it to be brought 
about by peaceable means; I never heard him EIS — 
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Mr. Daniel Stuart, 
Croſs- examined by Ar. Attorney General. 

H. You are Secretary to a Society calling themſelves the 
Friends af the People? 

A. Secretary to the Committee of the Society; I never was 
appointed Secretary to the Society. 

©. You know there is a Society i in London called the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information? 

A. Yes; I know there is. g 

D. It may poſſibly have occurred 1 to you, as Secretary to the 
Society of the Friends of the People, to know that the latter So- 
ciety rejected all correſpondence with the former? | 

A. Yes; I know that. | 

A Did you happen to know that the priſoner at the bar was 
an aſſociated member of that Society ? 

A. J never heard that he was 3 I never knew of my own 
knowledge who were members of either the London Corre- 
ſponding Society, or the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
2. Then you being Secretary to the Committee of the Society 

of the Friends of the People, and the Society of the Friends of 
the People having rejected all correſpondence with the Society 
for Canſtitutional Information, you did not know that the 
priſoner was an aſſociated member of the N for Conſtitu- 
tional Information ® | | 

A. I never knew it in my life. 

2. Do you remember a letter being written by your Society 
to the Society for Conſtitutional Informatign, from Lord Johm 
Ruſſe] ? ; 

A. Yes, | 
| 9. Do you remember any 3 between your 
Society, the Friends of the People, and a Society at Sheffield? 

A. Yes; Ido, 

2, Do yau recolle& whether that was ja 6, month, of Mey, 
1792 r not? 

A. Yes; I think the firſt letter received from Sheffield was in 
& month of May, 1792. 
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2. Do you happen to know, that the Society at Sheffield, in 
the month of May, 1792, wrote a letter to the Conſtitutional 
Society, whoſe correſpondence your Society had rejected, ſaying, 
they would haye nothing more to do with the Friends of the 
People, becauſe they were not purſuing the principles of the 
Rights of Man ? 

A. I know nothing of that at all. 

: Do you recollect what were the reaſons why the Society 
of the Friends of the People would have nothing mare to do with 
the Society for Conſtitutional Information ? 

A. I believe the reaſons are aſſigned in the letter that was ſent 
in anſwer, 

A With reference to their having recommended Mc. e 
great plans of Reform? | 

A. Yes; I believe that is in the anſwer. 

2, Do you happen to know, that the London Correſponding 
Society have been going upon the ſame plans of Reform ? | 

A. I cannot exactly fay that I did. | 

2; Did you ever fee the London Correſponding Society's 
Addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt, 1792 ? 

A. I cannot ſay I ever ſa it. 

N, Did you ever ſee an Addreſs of the London Correſponding 
Society of the 20th of January, 1794 ? 

A. I have, 

: Have you ſeen the London Correpondng Mario's reſo⸗ 
Jutions at Chalk- Farm? 

4 Ves; I have, 

2. They! wrote to your Society about a Copregyion, 1 believe? 

A. They did, 

Q: You rejected that ? 

A. The Society declined it. 

2. I believe your Society had ſome correſpondence with the 
London Correſponding Society; during all theſe proceedings, do 
you recollect any application they made to you to know the prin; 
ciples of your Society ? | 

A. I think there was a letter, not exactly to know the prin- 
ciples of the Society, but to know the plan they meant to adopt. 
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2. Did your Society inform them what length they meant to 
go to at that time? 

A. l believe they declined to inform them. 

Do I underſtand you right, that you never heard of the 
priſoner's being an aſſociated member of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, whoſe correſpondence your Society had rejected; that you 
knew nothing of the Addreſs of the London Correſponding 
Society of the bth of Auguſt, 1792; that you knew nothing 
except what you have learned now of the proceedings of the 
20th of January, 1794, and of the proceedings at Chalk-Farm ? 

A. Nothing more, 

©. Look at this printed paper (/hewing it to the witneſs) : Is 
this an account of the proceedings of your Society ? 

4. This ſeems an authentic copy of the proceedings of the 
Society I belong to. 

S. As you were Secretary to the Society, you can inform me 
whether the gentlemen, whoſe names appear here, are all mem- 
bers of the Society of the Friends of the People ? 

AI believe not all of them; ſome have withdrawn, and fome 
new members have been added to this Society, fince that lift was 

made. 

9. You are aware of the fact, ſuppoſing 163 fact, that 
after the Society of the Friends of the People had rejected corre- 
ſpondence with the Conſtitutional Society, by their letter, that 
Tome individuals it remained members of both Societies? 

A. Yes; I do not exactly know further than from report, who 
were members of the Conſtitutional Society, but from the evi- 
dence 1 certainly belicve that there were gentlemen who were 
members of both. 


Mr. Daniel Stuart, 
Re. examined by Mr. Gibbs. 

2. What objections did the 1 take to that 
letter which was ſent to them ? 

A. I really cannot fay what objections ; at the time that letter 
was ſent, it was in the beginning of the Society, and at that time 
T was never preſent at the meetings of the Society, or the Com- 
. | mittee, 
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mittee, and cannot form any opinion of any other 8 chan 

what are ſtated in the letter. 

Fobn Carr (called), 

( This witneſs was ſworn, according to the ſt rn nſed in the Chute of 
Scotland, holding up the 6 21 hand, repeating wo — 
words : ) 

« J, John Carr, do ſwear by God, and as T ſhall anfwer to God, 
« at the great Day of Judgment, that I will ſpeak the truth, 
« the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; To belp me 
« God.” 

Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
O. Are you a member of either of theſe Societies? 
A. I am not. 
D. How long have you known Mr. Hi 
A. Upwards of twenty years. 
I. Have you known him well during that time ? 
A. Yes. 
L. n time } 

A The character of a ſober, peaceable, honeſt, warthy man. 
A From what you know of his character, is he a man at all 

likely to raiſe any diſturbance, or commit any acts of violence? 

A. Never. 

Mr. Aitorney-General. That is a queſtion never put. 

Mr. Gibbs. It is a queſtion I never heard any objection to. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. ] have often heard it put, and often 
heard it objected to; it is certainly not a ſtrictly regular queſtion ; 
you are to aſk his general character, and from thence the Jury are 
to conclude, whether a man of ſuch a character would commit 

ſuch an offence ; at the ſame time, in juſtice to the queſtion, I 

muſt ſay I have known it aſked a hundred times; I have very 

often myſelf objected to it. 
Mr. Garrow. If it had not been for the obſervation that it 
never was objected to, it would not have been objected to. 


John Stevenſon (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


2 What are you? 
A. A coal- 


(38 )) 
A. A coal-merchant. | 

C. How long have you — Mr. Hardy ?. 

A. About eight or nine years, as near as I can recollect. 

2, Are you a member of either of theſe Societies? 

A. I never was, 

©. What character has Mr. Hardy borne, during the eight or 
nine years you have known him 7. 

A 1 have always eſteemed him an.8 man of a mild, peaceable 
diſpoſition, | 

9. Have you known him well during that time? 

A. Yes; during ſeven years of that perjod he was with Mr. 
Barclay, who makes ſhoes and boots for me, and I had occaſion 
to ſee him frequently in his maſter's buſineſs ; he always behaved 
with great uprightneſs as far as I had occaſion to obſerve him, 
and I always eſteemed him a man of a peaceable, mild diſpo- 
ſition, Ranma . 
beyond him. 7 

2. Has that been his general character: 

A. It has been as far as I ever knew, I never heard any thing 
to the contrary. 

Alexander Gregg (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr, Gibbs, 

2. What are you? 

A. A bookbinder, 

2. How long have you known Mr. Hardy, the priſoner ? 

A. Seven years, laſt May. 

: Have you lived in the fame houſe with * at any time? 

A. No, never, 

2, Have you known: hea intimately ? 
 £"T'® 

. What has been his character during thoſe ſeven years that 
you have known him ? 
A. Always a very ſober, induſtrious, rather a religious man 
than otherwiſe. 

2A Has he been a peaceable, orderly man? 
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2. Have you known him well during this d 

A. Yes; as a neighbour, conſtantly, | 

D. Is this his general character? 

A. It is, as far as I ever heard. 
Mr. Attorney General, Were you a member of the Coe. 
ponding Society ? 

A, I never entered e of this fn of the 
Societies. 


William eie (worn) by holding up the right . 
| Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 

9. What are you? 

A. A dealer in eggs. 

9. How long have you known Mr. my 

A. Near about twenty years. 
D. Have you known him well during that time? | 

A. Perfectly well; I have been intimately acquainted with 
him for twelve years. 

&, What character has he borne during thoſe twelve years? 

A. An univerſally good character, for any thing I ever heard 
of him; a ſober, honeft, ſedate, religious, good man. 

©. Is he of a peaceable diſpoſition? 

A. I never knew to the contrary. 

A Are you a member of either of the Societies ? 

A. No. 


The Rev. James Stevens, (called) 

This witneſs was ſworn, holding up the right band, repeating thee 

following words : 

« T ſwear, in the name of God, as I ſhall anſwer to God, i in 
« the Day of Judgment, that, in this caſe, I ſhall tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
Q: You are a Miniſter, I underſtand ? 
A. Tam. 
2 Now long — Mr. Hardy, the priſoner. at 
as bar ? 


. * 


A. Ever 
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A. Ever ſince I came to London; ſeven years. 

& RO OE ns fe? 

A. Pretty intimately. 

2. Has he attended your congregation ? - 

A Regularly; he was a member of the congregation before 
I came to it, and has continued fo ever ſince. 

A During the time you have known him, what character has 
he borne ? 

A. A very reſpectable character. 

2. In all reſpects? 

AJ. . 
religious ſociety. 

2, As fr as you know him, he hs deſerved that charattr? 

. Yes. 

9. What is his general character? 

A. His general character, in our congregation, is much to 
his honour, as to his moral conduct, and as being a peaceable 
member of a Chriftian Society; and he is believed, by all in 
that Society, to be a man of conſcience, both towards God and 
man. 

Mr. Attorney General. You are not a member of the Cor- 
reſponding Society, I believe? 

. £ neuer was a member of any political Society. 


Peter Macken, (ſworn) by holding up the right hand, 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 


How long b. have ef oo known the priſoner at the bar, Mr. 
Hardy? 
A. I have known him theſe ſeventeen pwn 
"- What are you? 
A. T am a ſhoemaker. 
2. During theſe feventeen years have you known him well? 
A. Very well; Lhave'been very intimate with him. 
©. During that time what character has he borne ? 
A. A very amiable character indeed, both civil and religious. 
. Do you ſpeak from your knowledge of him? 
A. From my own knowledge, 
ST. 2, What 
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A. What is his general character? , 

A. A peaceable, quiet, well diſpoſed man. 

2. Are you a member of either the Conſtitutional or the 
London Correſponding Societies ? | 

A. No. 

Peter Macbean, 

0 roſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


Q: How long have you ceaſed to be a member ? 


A. I have ceaſed to be a member theſe two years, I believe; 


through an indiſpoſition I was laid up with the gout, which 
confined me fix months. 

2. What Diviſion did you uſe to attend? 

A. When I did attend, I attended the Diviſion No. 8. 

Q. Where did that meet? 

A. At the Blue Poſts, in the Haymarket. 

Q: Did you ever attend any other Diviſion? _ 

A. I attended, but not regularly; I attended in Mr. Hardy's 
Divifen, No. 2. 

. Where was that ? | 

A. Procter's, in Covent Garden; I was there only once. 

, Do you remember coming to any reſolution about Paine's 
Rights of Man ? 

A. No; not any. 

: When dd yon cede 10 be a member of the Society ? 

A. About two years ago; I cannot recollect the month. 

9. Do you remember your Society writing to the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information, to deſire you might have ſome mem- 
bers aſſociated with them? | 

A. Perhaps I might. 

9. Do you remember your Society ſubſcribing to Mr. Paige? 

A. No; my Diviſion never did. 

A So then you do not recollect any thing about the Soety 
having any thing to do with Mr. Paine's Rights of Man? 

A. Not in the leaſt ; that was at the end of our meeting. 

2. Did you ever meet in Excter-ſtrect ? 

A. Yes. 
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2 Who was your Delegate there ? 
A. We had no Delegate there. | 
2. Was not that a meeting of Delegates at the Bell, in 
Exeter-ſtreet; at the beginning of the Society? ä 
A. No; we divided from the Bell: 


2; Before you divided from the Bell, who was your Dele: 


gate from that Diviſion ? 

A. We had no Delegates at all; we were no ways formed: 

Q: You belonged to it at the very firſt ? 

A. Yes. 
:  Þ. Who was your chairman at the firſt meeting! 

A. I am not ſure; I cannot recollect whether it was Mar- 
garo, or whether it was ſomebody elſe; I really are 

9. You knew Margaro very well 

A. Yes. 

HL. weed very peaeable, civil diſpoſition? 

A. He was, ſo far as ever I knew j ERA Inns 
ance with Mr. Margarot. 

Q. Do you recollect who were the other 0 at the 
firſt meeting at the Bell—was Mr. Hardy one of them ? 

A New 

&, Do. you tecolledi any other perſon who was one of the 
firſt members of the London Correſponding - Society? 

nn 
CO: 

- Dive wie another une? 

A. And Mr. Gow; he is dead, and gone. 

©. Do you recolle& any body elſe? 

I cannot recollect any more. | 

2. How many were you en was the number 
8 in Exeter-ſtreet ? 

|, But what was the greateſt number that ever met there 

A. There might be thirty, or forty, or more. 

2. Do you mean to ſwear tas you do ng rewomber an 
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Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. How many met the firſt time ? 
A. The firſt time I was not there. 
Mr. Attorney General. The firſt time you was, there; how 
many were they, to the beſt of your recolleQion ? 
A. There might be poſſibly, twenty. 
Q. You are ſure Margarot was one of them; you are clear 
about that ? 
A. I think: ſo; I could not be poſitive. 
Q You are ſworn to ſpeak the whole truth; I deſire to know 
the names of all of them that you recolle& ? | 
A. There was a Mr. Merry, I recollect. 
Who elle ? 
A. A Mr. Dowling. , 
| ad you no Clergymen among you ? 
A. Not any, that I know of. 
2. Had you any phyſicians among you? 
A. I cannot ſay we had. 
29. Any gentleman of any other profeſſion among you? 
A. I do not know that we had. 
2, Upon your oath, can you recollect N but thoſe 
you have named ? 
A. I cannot. 
©. How many Diviſions were there olf. he Society, at the 
time you left them? 
A. J could not, poſitively, ſay any thing, as to how many 
there were. 
: Were there two or three, according to your knowledge ? 
A. O, there muſt be more than that. 
9. What was the-number of the Society, at the time you left 
it, taking in all the Diviſions that belonged to it ? 
A. J cannot ſay any thing to that. 
Q: As you belonged to the Society originally, who drew up 
your original code of laws? | 
A. I believe Mr. Margarot was the principal man. 
©, Was any body elſe, employed along with Mr. Margarot 
to do it ? 
A. Poſſibly there might be; I do not recolle& who was. 
Vo. III. A a 2. Upon 
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was to draw up you original laws ? 
A. No; I cannot recollect. 
©. Did you ever viſit any body in the neighbourhood of Lon 
don about it? | 
A. No; I never did. 
Q: Do you mean to ſwear that ? 
A. I never viſited any body upon that account in the world. 


D. So then you mean to ſwear that you do not recollect the 


name of any body elſe, that met at the Bell, in Exeter-ſtreet 
nor any body elſe that drew up the code, except Margarot ? 

A. I am very certain there were other perſons concerned i 
it, but I do not recollect their names. 

©. Do you know Mr. Martin? 

A. Yes. 

D. Do you believe he was ad 

A. I believe he was not. | 

S. Was Mr. Richter one? 

A. I do not know Mr. Richter. 


Alexander Gordon, (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr, Gibbs, 


9. What buſineſs are you ? 
A. A ſhoemaker. 
: Where do you live? 
A. In Union: ſtreet, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. 

2. How long have you known the n Hardy? 
A. Above twenty years. | 
2. Have you known him well during that time? 
A. Yes. | 
©. What character has he borne during that time? 
A. A ſober, boheſt, induſtrious, and peaceable man, 
D. Is that his general charaQter ? 
A. I never knew him to be otherwiſe. 
2, Are you a Member of either of the Societies? 
A. I Never was, 
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Alexander Gor don, 
Crofs-examined by Mr. Attorney General, 


8 Were do you live? 

A. In Union: ſtreet; in the City. ä 

: You do not live i in ——— No. gt? 

A. No. 

2. Do you know any body n 7 
A. I do not. 


John Bogue, ( called) 

This witneſs was fworn, holding up the right hand, repeating 

the following words: 

&« I do ſwear, in the preſence of Almighty God, and as I ſhall 
« anſwer to God at the great day of judgment, that the evi- 
« dence I ſhall give to the Court and Jury, between bur So- 
« vyereign Lord the King, and the priſoner at the Bar, ſhall be 
« the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 


Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
Q. What are you? 
A. A carpenter and cabinet- maker. 
D: Where do you live ? 
A. In King-ftreet, Golden-ſquare. 
9. How long have you known Mr. Hardy? 
A. Ten years. | 
29. Have you known him well ſince that time? 


A. Yes; I have known him to be an induſtrious, an honeſt, 


and a Chriſtian man, I believe. 

2, What is his general character? 

A. What I have ſaid, 

Q: Has he the character of a peaceable man? 

A. Very much ſo, from every body I have heard ſpeak of 
him; when I have done buſineſs for him I have always found him 
peaceable and punctual to his word. 

A. Do you ſpeak from your own knowledge of him? 

A. Yes, and his general character. 

Aa 2 John 
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Febn Bog ue, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Attorney General. 

: Do you belong to the London Correſponding r 
A. I did once. 
©. When? 
A. Near two years ago. 
9. Didyou belong toit when it was firſt formed in Exeter-ſtreet? 
A. No. | | 
©. What was your diviſion ? 
A. No. 5. 
A. You have ceaſed+to belong to the Society for two years? 
A. For near two years. 
Q. Do you know any thing of the proceedings of the Society 
for. the. laſt two years? 
A. Very little that I „ 


Matthew Dickey ( fun) 


Examined by Mr. Gibbs, 

: What buſineſs are you? 

A. A Scotch factor. 

Mr. Attorney General. Is the common way your way of 
taking the oath ? 

A. I have taken it that way before, it is the way I have taken i it 
ſince I came intogthis country. 

I. Do you feel the obligation of an oath taken in that way? 

A. Yes I do; I am perfectly ſatisfied with it this way. 

Ar. Gibbs. How long have you known the priſoner ? 

A. Upwards of five years, 

2. Have you known him well during that time? 
A. Yes; I have done buſineſs with him. % 

2. What character has he borne during that time? 

A. A ftritly honeſt character, an upright peaceable man, pF Societ 
any in the world; I have had occaſion to call upon him often. A. 

2. Have you known him well? 

A. Perfectly well. 

9. What is his general character? It beit 

A. A very peaceable man, a ſtrictly honeſt man, particularly ſo Me. 
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S. Has he ever talked with you upon what the object was of 
the London Correſponding Society at all? 
A. He may have mentioned it, but our converſation was en- 
tirely upon buſineſs, , 
Q You have not had any converſation with him on the ſubject 
| A. He might have mentioned it, but not particularly. 
et? Ar. Attorney-General. You are not a Member of the London 
Correſponding Society ? 
A. No, I never was. 


Jamet Hardy (ſworn) 
Examined by Mr. Gibbs. 
iety D. What buſineſs are you? 
A. A grocer, | 
2. 1 believe, you are not a relation to Mr. Hardy, the priſoner ? 
A. No, 
Y. Where do you live? 
A, In Smithfield. | 
2. How leh dibe ——— 
A. Ever ſince the year 1779, or 1780. 
ef 2. Have you known him well? 
| A. I know him by being a neighbour of his. 
nit & From the year 1780, to the preſent time, a 
has he borne ? 
1 A. I never heard any but the beſt of characters, a quiet 
peaceable diſpoſition. 
. Has that been his general character? 
A. From what I know of him it has. 
2. And from what you have heard of him? 
A. And from what I have heard of him. 
Mr. Attorney General, Were youn Member of any of thaſy- 
Societies? 


A. Never. 


? 


„ © 


It being now Twenty Minutes paſt Twelve 6 Clock, on Sunday, 
Morning, the Court adjourned ts Eight o' Glock, on Monday, 
Aarn Ag. 
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SESSION HOUSE IN THE OLD BAILEY, 
Monday, November the 34, 17944 


PRESENT, 


Lord Chief Juſtice EYRE; 
Lord Chief Baron MACDONALD; 
Mr. Baron HOTHAM; 

Mr, Juſtice BULLER; 

Mr. Juſtice GROSE ; 


And others, his Majeſty's Juſtices, &c, 


Thomas Hardy ſet to the bar, 


Ar. Erſkine. My Lord, I would now ſtate a fact, which 
probably the Attorney General will admit. Your Lordthip, 
and the Jury, will recollect, that in the courſe of the evidence, 
a letter was proved to have been written by one Daviſon, at 
Sheffield, to the priſoner at the Bar, Mr. Hardy, encloſing a 
letter, (which letter way alſq read to the Jury,) which was re- 
queſted to have been forwarded by the priſoner to Norwich, for 
purpoſes ſimilar to that for, which Daviſon is ſuppoſed to have 
ſent it; I wifh to prove, by a gentleman now in my eye, if the 
fact is not admitted, that that letter was found in * Hardy's 
poſſeſſion unopened, 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. The material obſervation ariſing 
upon it is that it was unſent, becauſe he had no buſineſs to open it, 

Mr. Erſtine. It is a ſtrong circumſtance that it remained un- 
opened and unſent, for ſuch a length of time, 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Its being unſent is, I think, a ſtrong 
circumſtance indeed, but its being unopened I do not think 
amounts to much, 


nn 


John King, Eſq; (ſworn) 
Examined by Ar. Erſtine. 
2. Did you find the letter in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner, 
When he was taken into cultvdy, which has _ given in evi» 
dence, in an encloſure ? ? 


A, No 
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A. No; I did not find any of the letters, they were all taken 
away by the people who came. 

2. Did you ſee them? 

A. I ſaw them. 

A Was the encloſure of the letter, that was directed to Nor- 
wich, open or not ? 

A. I cannot exactly ſpeak as to that fact; but I remember 
the meſſenger, while he was marking the paper, ſaid, © here is a 
letter unopened,” I ſuppoſe that to be the letter. 

. Who was that perſon ? 

A. 1 think it was Gurnell, 

A You recollect the meſſengers taking notice that there was 
a letter then unopened ? 

A. Yes; which I underſtood to be a letter, encloſed in ano- 
ther letter. I ſaid, © open that letter and mark it the ſame as the 
« reſt,” | 

David Martin (ſworn) 

Examined by Mr. Erſkine, 

©. What is your trade 

A. An engraver. 

: Where is your place of reſidence ? 

A. At Sheffield. 

2. How long have you been an inhabitant of Sheffield? 

A. About twelve years. 

2. Have you carried on trade during that time ? 

A. I have. | 

2. Was you a Member of the Sheffield Society? 

A. I was, 5 

©. When did you — ſo? 

A. Within about three months from the time of its commence- 
ment. 

: Up to what time did you continue a 1 | 

A. Till the time that Mr. Camage, and other perſons, were 
taken up; that is, I have not attended at the Society ſince. 

2. What was your object in being a Member of that Society? 

A. For the purpoſe of obtaining a Reform in the Commons 
Houſe of N by legal and Conſtitutional means. 

A a4 2, That 
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2 That wad your own odect? 
A. It was. 
9. I aſk you, upon your ſolemn oath, che truth is better 
than all other things, from all that you obſerved, and heard, and 
ſaw, in the courſe of your attendance upon that Society, had you 


any reaſon to believe, or have you now, before God, any 


reaſon to belleve, that their objects were different from your 
own? _ 

A. By no mearis. | 

: Did you ever ſee any thing paſs, or did you hear any thing 
that led you to believe, or that leads'you now to believe, that 
there was an intention to attack the Government by armed force 
and violence? 

A. Not the moſt diſtant idea of it. 

. Were you a Member of the Sheffield "wy at the time 
it ſent its Delegates to Scotland ? 

A. Yes; I was. 

2. From what paſſed in the Society, upon that occaſion, what 
was your object in ſending your Delegate ; what was he to do? 

A. For the purpoſe of co-operating with the other Delegates 
from the different Societies, in order to produce the object l 
have already mentioned, 

2. By what means did you intend, or Feen that this 
end was to be accompliſhed ? 

A. By a petition to Parliament. | 

©, What was the reaſon, after the petition brought forward 
by Mr. Grey had been rejected, for having Delegates ? what did 
you expect would be the conſequence of a petition from = arch ? 

A. I do not perfectly underſtand you. 

2. What good effect did you expec to ariſe from fending De- 
legates in order to have a petition from large bodies of people: 

A. The. effect of a general c6-operation of the great body- of 
the people, the effect of the general ſentiment, 

9. What effect did you expect that ſentiment to düse ? 
Did 1 you expect it to make an impreſſion upon the Parliament fo 
a5 to induce them to grant the redreſs applied for ? 

” Yes. 


2. You 
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N. You expected that the general ſentiment of the people, 
as far as you could collect it, would make an impreſſion . the 
Parliament, and produce that effect? 

A. I did. 


2. I aſk you ſolemnly, upon your oath, whether it was in 


your contemplation, or from what you heard and ſaw in the 


courſe of the debates and proceedings, as far as you are ac- 
quainted with them, whether it was the intention of thoſe Dele- 


gates to contrive means by which Parliament ſhould be n 
to grant ĩt? 


A. By no means. 

2, Would you have remained a member of the Society if you 
had reaſon to believe or ſuſpect that that was the object? 

A. I certainly would not. 

2. Was any thing faid, or did you collect from the general 
objects of your Society, that it was their intention to affect the 
King's Majeſty, either in his perſon, or his ſtate and dignity * 

A. Certainly not. | 

©. Was there any intention that you could collect (I am 
not aſking your ideas or imagination) from what paſied in your 


hearing in the courſe of the proceedings'of the Society, to touch 


the Lords Houſe. of Parliament. 

A. Certainly not. 

2. Was you at the Caſtle Hill when Mr. Yorke made A 
ſpeech there ? 

A. I attended the latter end of the meeting; ; but I heard very 
little of it. | 

2. I take for granted that every now and then a hot ſpirit 
might ſhew itſelf ? 


Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Do not take any thing for granted 


when you are examining a witneſs. 
Mr. Erſkine. I will not aſk any more queſtions; I am quite 
ſatisfied with what he has ſaid. 


David Martin, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Attorney General. 


E. Have you lived at Sheffield for ſome time ? 


A. 1 
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A I have. 

2. Who were the perſons that iel — the buſineſs 
of the Society at Sheffield ? 

A. A Committee was choſen occaſionally from the Sone 

2. Do you know a perſon of the name of Gale ? 

A. I do. 

2. He was a printer at Sheffield ? 

A. Yes. | 

2: He was an active man in the Society? 

A. He was. 

©. What is become of Mr. Gale? 

A. I cannot tell. 

©. Is he at Sheffield now ? 

A. I believe he is not. 

©. Upon your oath do not you know he is not? 

A. I cannot poſlibly ſay; I have not ſeen him. 

©. Have you called at his houſe within theſe two months ? 

A. I have at the houſe which lately was Mr. Gale's ; he has 
now, I believe, no houſe in Sheffield. 

2. You were made an aſſociated member of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society in London, ſo long ago as March, 1792, were 
you ? 

A. I believe fo. 

IA: Was that done with your knowledge? 

A. Yes; I believe it was. 

©. Did the pcople at Sheffield write to London to deſire that 
at the requeſt of any body in this part of the world, or not ? 

A. Not that I know of. 

9. Whoſe propoſition was it that you ſhould write to town to 
become members of this Conſtitutional Society? 

A. It was a propoſal in the Committee. 

©. Do you recollect who made it? 

A. No. 

A: Do you recollect a letter being read in the Committee that 
night, deſiring you to propoſe it ? 

A. Ido nat recollect it. | 

A Do you h a letter from the London Society being 

read 
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read in the Committee, deſiring that you might . propofe that 
you ſhould become aſſociated members of the Society? 
A. I do not particularly recollect. | 
2, Particularly recolle& ! do you recolle& any thing about 
Ne; 
A. I cannot take upon me to ſay. 
©. Will you ſay you do not recolle& ? 
A. I do not recollect. 
Q.: You were not acquainted, I believe, with the particulars 
of the conduct of the Convention in Scotland, were you? 
A. No further than what appeared in the public newſpapers, 
2. What newſpapers are you ſpeaking of? 
A. The Edinburgh papers. 
2. What, the paper called the Gazetteer? 
A. Yes. 
©. Then am I to underſtand you, that you know of the 
proceedings of the Convention, 3s they appeared in that Ga- 
zetteer ? 
A. I have heard them read. 
2: Then you approved of the proceedings as they appeared 
ja that Gazetteer, did you ? | 
A. Not altogether, 
2. What part of them did you diſapprove of ? 
A. Particularly that part relating to a Secret Committee, 
Q: Had you a Secret Committee at Sheffield ? 
A. No. 
2. You had not got ſo far as that? 
A. No; nothing of the kind was ever entertained. 
©. You ſay you were at the Caſtle Hill? 
A. I was part of RN at only the latter part of the 
meeting. 
2: Do you remember that when ſomebody. propoſed to 
petition the Houſe of Commons, it was negatived, and 
it was determined to petition the Houſe of Commons no 


more ? 

A. I was at the outſide of the people, and therefore could not 
hear the proceedings. 
$Þ A You 
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9, You would probably have diſapproved of that reſolution, if 
you had heard it? | the 

A. Perhaps I might. | 

D. So I ſhould have ſuppoſed—you know Mr. Yorke ? 

A. I do. 

D. Was he a Sheffield man? 1 40 ä ſee 

A. I believe not. 

9. What brought him to Sheffield? 

A. 1 cannot tell. 

29. Had you much acquaintance with him ? 

No acquaintance previous to his firſt coming to Sheffield. 

O: You knew a great deal of him, I believe, after he did 
come? 

A. I frequently have heard him * in Arn and in 
public. | 

©. You were very intimate with him, were not you ? 

A I cannot ſay J was very ingimate. 


& Were you very often with him in private ? | | an 
A. I was. 
2. Having been very often- with him in private, you * far 
he had both the ſame opinion about obtaining a reform by peace» 
ble means ? 
A. 1 cannot ſay we had altogether. M 
be 


O: What was the difference between you ? 

A. I cannot recollect exactly; with reſpect to a Reform in 
Parliament, we differed in many other circumſtances reſpecting 
political matters, but with reſpe& to the ſpecific difference I m. 
cannot at preſent recollect. 

. Do you know who the Editors of the Patriot were ? 

A. Ido not. 

Q: Upon your oath do not you? 

A. 1 do not. 

2: Did you never hear who were the Editors of that paper? 

A. No; I neverdid, only what public report has faid; I never 
heard who were but merely by public rumour. 


29. Did you ever hear by public rumour, or otherwiſe, who ſu 
were the Editors of the Patriot ? 
4.1 


6365) 
A. I have heard it ſaid that certain perſons were Editors of 

the Patriot. 

DH. Who did med laid were Editors of the Patrice? 

A. Mr. Brown was mentioned as one perſon. 

A Do you know Mr. Brown's hand-writing when you 
ſee it ? 

A. I believe I do. 

2. Mr. Brown was your Delegate to the Convention, was 

not he ? 

A. He was. 

. He was a peaceable well-diſpoſed man? 

HA. We believed fo. 

A. Do you remember your Society having any communication 
with a Society at Stockport? 

A. Letters have occaſionally paſſed. 

Q. Have you ſeen their letters in your Society? 

A. 1 have ſeen ſome letters, but do not particularly recollect 
any of them. 

DH. They were alſo peaceably diſpoſed, and aſſociated for the 
fame end as yourſelf, no doubt ? 

A. We believed fo. 

2: Tell me whether that (/bewing the witneſs a letter) is 
Mr. Campbell Brown's hand-writing or not, according to your 


belief? 


A. I believe it is. 

D. You know upon the Caſtle Hill, that there was a motion 
made to petition the Houſe of Commons ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Upon your oath were you in the ſecret that that motion 
was made, by contrivance, to be negatived ? 

A. I was not. 

. Do you know it now? ; 

A. I know it by ſeeing it mentioned in the public papers. 

Q.: You know it no otherwiſe ? 

A. I have heard it ſpoken of generally among EE 
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that chat was a contrivance ? 
A. I did not. 
29. And many hundred others of you, I ſuppoſe, did not? 
A. l believe ſo. | 


David fake 
Re- examined by Mr. Erſkine. 

Q. When you ſay the motion was negatived for ifhicning 
Parliament, do you mean to ſay it was negatived to petition Par- 
lament ultimately by the Delegates, when they got the ſenſe of 
a larger body of the people? 

A. I underſtood the not petitioning Parliament, applied to the 
preſent Parliament, the preſent Houſe of Commons. | 

9. Whatever Mr. Brown Campbell, or Mr. Campbell 
Brown might write, or whatever he might think, or whatever 
he might do—did your Society give him any authority to act 
for you at Edinburgh, except in a legal and conſtitutional 
manner ? 

A. By no means. 

©. I do not care whether he ated legally or not, but did your 
Society give him authority, confining him within. the limits of 
legal and conſtitutional behaviour? 

A. They certainly did. 

N, Would you have conſented to the ſending of him to 
Edinburgh, if you had believed that he would have tranſgreſſed 
the rules of law? 

A. I would not. 

9. You might be miſtaken undoubtedly; but I wiſh to 
know whether you acted with the intention that you have ſtated 
to us ? | 

A. I certainly did, 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Were the 8 at the Caſtle 
Hill publiſhed ? | 

A. They were. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Was Mr. Yorke's ſpeech publiſhed 
likewiſe? | 


A. Yes; 
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f A. Yes; the proceedings, e 
Yorke's ſpeech. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Do you mean that ſpeech? 
A. The ſpeech which was afterwards publiſhed. 
Mr. Erſtine. Which has been read in Court? 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. And you bare read that ſpeech ? 
AM. "D030 I have ſeen it. 


Edward Oakes ( fora), . 
Examined by Mr. Erſkine. 

9. What are you? 
A. A plater. 

Q: An inhabitant of Sheffield? 

A. Yes. 

D: A houſekeeper there? 

A. I am not a houſekeeper; I lire with an 

©. What is your father? 

A. A grocer. 

2. Was you a member of the Society? 

A. I was. 

: From what time to what time? 

A. I think from the year 1791, to the preſent time. 

Q: Did you attend frequently the meetings of the Society? 

A. Ves; I did. 1 

2. Did you attend them what might be called regularly ? 1 

A. I did in the general; I was not at every meeting. | 

A: But in the general you was a good attendant ? * 
A. Yes. lf, 
2. What was your object? 1 

| 
- 


A. My object in joining the Society was this; if by lawful 
and conſtitutional means, in co-operation with the reſt of my 
brethren, we might be able to gain a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. 

2. How did you expect that that co-operation with the reſt of 'Þ 
your brethren would produce that conſequence ; 4 

A. We expected that our petitions would be heard. 1 

Y. Did yon expect more effect fram petitions which might il 

4 afterwards 


68 
than might be procured by the petitions of a ſmall number? 

A. Ves. 

9. Did you conſider that ſuch petitions from Delegates of 
large bodies of people, was more likely to impreſs Parliament 
with the policy and juſtice of the meaſure ? | 

A. I did. | | | 

2. Was it your intention, as far as you muſt be acquainted 
with your own objects, if you were diſappointed in the effect 
which you expected, to uſe force or violence 

Mr. Attorney General. Pleaſe to aſk him what his intention 
was. 

Mr. Erſkine. Be ſo good as to hear the queſtion out. I do 
not like to be interrupted in the middle of a queſtion. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. You have not aſked the witneſs 
one queſtion yet which has not been irregular. 

Mr. Erſtine. How am I to aſk a witneſs a queſtion, touch- 
ing a particular point, without leading him, .in ſome meaſure. 
J don't mean to put the anſwer in his mouth; I will purſue the 
queſtion in the very way I was going to do, and will argue it 
with the gentlemen. 

Mr. Attorney General. It is not worth arguing. 

Mr. Erſkine. Then it is not worth interrupting me in this 
way. If the petitions, the ſucceſs of which you contemplated, 
ſhould not have been attended with effect, was it your object to 
uſe foree? 

A. No; never. 
2. Would you have remained in the Society, if you had had 
any reaſon to believe that that was the object of others ? 

A. I would not. 

9. From what paſſed in the Sacha when you was W 
at their meetings, what did you collect to be their object? 

A. I never underſtood that the object of the Society, as a 
body, or as individuals, was any thing more than a Reform in 
Parliament; and they did not, as far I knew of them, deſire, 
in the leaſt, to gain this object * any other means than by pe- 
titioning Parliament. | 
| 5 2. Were 
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were you preſent, upon the Caſtle Hill, when a petition 
Nen was Wed and a e de thi King put tn 
the room of it? 

A. I was. 

2. When that petition, to the Houſe of Commons, was ne- 
gatived for the preſent, was it determined, at no future time, to 
petition Parliament, when you had got the ſenſe of a larger body 
of people ? 

Tord Chief Fuftice Eyre. Do you know what the terms of 
the reſolution were ? 

A. 1 do not recollect at preſent. 

Mr. Erſkine. His Lordſhip, I ſuppoſe, does not aſk as to the 
words, but if you know the ſubſtance of it ? 

A. I do not know that the reſolution was, ſtating that Par- 
liament ſhould never be petitioned again. 

2. Did it refer to that time, or to all time? 

A. I rather think it particularly referred to that time only. 
2. Was you in the Society at the time when it was propoſed 
to ſend a Delegate to Scotland ? 

A. Yes; I was. 

2. Did the propoſition, to have a Convention in Scotland, 
and to have Delegates ſent to it, come to your Society from 
Scotland, or did you ſend to it? 

A. I do not recollect. 

2. When you ſent your Delegate, what was the object of the 
Society, as far as you collected it, from what you heard upon 
the occaſion; I am not aſking your ideas and notions in ſending 
Mr. Brown to Edinburgh ? 

A. The object of the Society, as far as I knew of, in ſending 
Matthew Campbell Brown to Edinburgh, was, in order that 
proper meaſures might be conſidered of, for the purpoſe of gain- 
ing a Reform in Parliament. 

9. Was Matthew Campbell Brown, as Delegate from your 
Society, to expreſs the ſenſe which your Society had ? 

A. He was. 

D. Was it the object of your Society, that mY Delegate 
ſhould expreſs your idea? 

Vo. III. B b 4. I 
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A. Tt was; I dare fay our Delegate would have been re- 
called from the Cone, 11 any other object had been pro- 
poſed. 7 

Q. Was he Arected to > purſue the object which the Per 
expreſſed? 65 | 

A. He was. 

9, When the Delegates, from the different Societies had 
got together, what were they to do? 

A. They ere to ppint out the proper way of nt Par- 
ent, unknown to us. | 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Did you ſay min to us? 

A. Of addreſſing Parliament ! in a conſtitutional way, that 
might not altogether be thought upon by us; we thought them 
perſons more capable of judging of the moſt Feel * of 
addreſſing Parliament than ourſelves. 6 

Mr. Erſtine. What effect did you conſider mighe be 1 —. 
by having Delegates aſſembled, peaceably, from very large bodies 
of people - what effect did you Fe that would have 
with Parliament? | 

A. We ſuppoſed that petitions,. coming from [5 reſpedtable a 
body as we thought them, would have ee weight with 
Parliament. 

2. Did you think that 1 coming from Delegates, from 
a great body of people, would have more effect than a ; petition 
from a fmall body? Pony 

A. We did. 

2. Did you contemplate that, by the purſuit & the ſame 
peaceable means, Parliament might ultimately N from a 
ſenſe of juſtice, to your wiſhes 2 | 

Al. That was our ultimate expectation. 

2. From any thing that paſſed in your "x wang was . there 
any thing in contemplation againſt the King? 

A. Not againſt the King. 

DS. Againſt his title, or office? 

A. Nothing againſt his titlg, or office, or life 

9. Was any thing ſaid, when the Delegate was ſent to Scot- 
land, concerning the Houſe of Lords? 

4.1 40 
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A. I do not particularly recolle& whether there was ar nos 
Did the object of your Society extend further than the 
repreſentation of nnn Commons {. 
Al believe not. 
9. When did you firſt hear, what we have heard a 8 
deal of in this Court, of any arms, or pikes? 


A. I do not particulagys recollect the 48 it was a few * 


months back. 


2 Juſt a little before Mr. Camage as dien eg yas otic? 
A. Not long before. "p 
A De you recollect whether the facies or any part of i ity 
bad been inſulted, or threatened ? 

A. Yes; I recollect very well, the Society had very great 
apprehenſions ef danger from the oppoſite party, becauſe the op- 
poſite party had given them cauſe to fear, by their repeated 
threats to the Society, and by the ill uſage that ſome of the 
members of the Society had met with from them. 

2. Do you mean, by the oppoſite party, the magiſtrates ? 

A. No; by no means the magiſtrates, but individuals, who 
wok upon themſelves an authority which we thought they had no 
right to. 

. Do you recollect whether that was complained of in the 
Society, and whether any danger was thought of ? 

A. It was complained of in the Society, as a thing that was 
thought by the Society nat right, | 

2, I aſk you, upon your moſt ſolemn A whether there 
was ever any thing paſſed in the Society, for arming it as a 
body, for an attack upon the government of the country? 

A. T am ſenſible in whoſe preſence I now ſtand, and I deſire 


to ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; 
and, in the preſence of God, I can ſolemnly affirm, upon my, 
oath, oy that never was deſigned, never agitated, and, I be- 


lieve, never thought of in the Society, to arm, as a body, to at- 
tack government. | 

©. If any ſuch idea had ever occurred to any wicked man, 
or wicked menʒ in your Society, have You reaſon to believe that 
* ſhould have known it? 
FIN Bb 2 : A. I ſhould, 
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A. I ſhould. ; 
D. I do not aſk you what any wicked man, in his own pri- 

vate mind, might have intended; but if it had been the object 

of your Society, or any number of them, do you believe po 
ſhould have known it? 

A. I believe I ſhould. 

Edward Oakes, 
Croſs-examined by Mr. Bower. 

9. Be fs good u to remember, when you anſwer my queſ- 
tions, that you have ſpoken about the ſolemnity of your oath..-o 
You have been a member of the Sheffield Society, you fay, from 
the year 1791 ? 

A, I have. 

2. Have yon been intimately wins with the e 
of that Society? 

A. Yes. 

A You ſtated that, I think? 

A. Yes. 

9. Had you a Committve of members of your Society, whe 
managed for the Society ? 

A. Yes. 

2. Were you a member of that Committee ? 

A. Yes. 

. Were you there at the time when twelve members were 
ſent, or intended to be ſent, from the Conſtitutional Society at 
Sheffield, to the Conſtitutional Society in London? 

A. I never was preſent when any ſuch thing was ever pros 
poſed. 

'V. Deen wit hibe; in uh you the were intimate with 
all the proceedings of the Society, that twelve members were 
deputed, from Sheffield, to be elected members of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society, in London ? 

* Oakes. To be elected members? 

Ar. Bower. Yes. 

A. I do not know that I was preſent. 

2. If you mean to turn any thing upon the word elected, to be 

fent, to have a communication with them ? 

go. Sh Oakes, 
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Oates. To be deputed, to be ſent from Sheffield to them ? 

Mr. Bower. Yes, 

A. No; I never was at any meeting where there was ſuch a 

propoſition made. 

9. Were they to be aſſociated, any of your members with 
the Society in London? 

A. Ido not know that they were, in any wiſe, to be aſſociated 
to them, any further than by correſpondence. 

2. Were they then to be aſſociated by correſpondence ? 

A. In order to co-operate with each other, for the purpoſes I 
have mentioned. 

: Were you there then, when it was agreed, or ſettled, that 
twelve members of your Society ſhould be aſſociated with the 
London Society, for the purpoſe of correſpondence ? 

A. I do not recolle& whether I was or not. 

2. Did you never hear in the Committee, that ſuch a ſtep 
had been agreed upon ? 

A. I cannot particularly anſwer to that. 

2: I beg you would recollect yourſelf, whether you do not 
recolle& that ſuch a circumſtance happened; do you mean to 
ſay it did not happen? 

A. I do, by no means, wiſh to inſinuate that it did not 
happen; but I TRIED: 6s 21 
poſition made, 

2; Do you not believe the fact, that ſuch perſons were 
aſſociated ? 

A. 1 do not believe that there was. 

9. , Awe 
aſſociating members of your Society, came from London, or was 
at firſt propoſed from Sheffield? | 

A. Indeed, I do not know. 

2. Did you conſtantly attend the Committees? 

A. I did not. 

2: And you never heard, either before or after, ſuch a meaſure, 
that it had actually taken place? 

A. I did not. 
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Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. mm wo your Pro- 
_— down in writing? 

A. Sometimes. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice a Did they keep a regular e 

A. Not a regular account. 

Mr. Bower. What are become of thoſe — that were 
put into writing at thoſe Committees ? 7 

A. Indeed, I am perfectly a ſtranger to them; fore at the 
time the petſons were apprehended and taken from Sheffield to 
London, IL. did not, at that moment, or at that time, attend the 
Commitee; fo that I cannot anſwer for any thing that the Com- 
mittee did in my abſence. 

2, In whoſe cuſtody were the ende nnen 
writing uſually kept ? 

A. By William Broomhead. 

©, You ſaid, you expected your petitions would be heard; 
whithay you were preſent, when that reſolution paſſed which we 
have been talking off, when it was Oe not to petition Parlia- 
ment any more 930 

A. I was, 

©. Were you preſent when any letter v was written from. the 
Conſtitutional Society at Sheffield, to the Society for Conſti- 
tutional Information at London, reſpecting a radical Reform of 
the Country, the Tyth of March 1792 ; that is long n 
to the time of your becoming a member? 

A. Unleſs I was to know the contents of the letter Ld 
yoke A 

2, will ſhew it you; I know 2 man of che name of 
Soma Aſhton ? 

A. Yes, 

D. Was he an active member of your Society ? | 
A. He was at the firſt period of it, 
©. Up to what period? 
A. I do not know, 
2. Where is he now? 
A. Indeed, I do not know. 
. 15 he at Sheffield? 


A. I apprehend 
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* I apprehend not; I believe he is ſomewhere in che country. 

2. Did he correſpond with the London Cotreſ ponding Society, 
in the name of the Sheffield zun 

A. Ves. | 
© 9. Is that letter (Bring it to the — * Ir hand- 
writing ? | 

A. I cannot anſwer to it. | | 

2 You muſt have ſeen him write hed in the Society? 

A. When he was an active member of the * I was $ not 
an active member. 

' ©. Have you never ſeen Aſhton write, upon the ſolemn oath 
to which you have appealed ? 

A. I never faw him write any letter to any brig. 

. Have you ſeen him write upon any ſubje&t? 

A. I do not recollect whether I have or not; I have ſeen him 
write, but not to examine his writing. 

Mr. Erſtine. You may take it to be Aſhton's eng 
Jam going to call a witneſs to prove Aſhton's hand- writing. 
Mr. Bower. What is Samuel Aſhton ? 

A. I believe he was originally a painter. 

©,” What is he now ? 

A. I ſuppoſe now he has obtained a patent, for the purpoſe of 
tanning leather. | 

Q.: You do not know where he is now? 

A. I do not. 

©. You may look at the contents of that letter, and tell me, 
whether you know of that letter being ſent to London? (The 
witneſs reads the letter.) 

2. Now you have read that letter; upon your oath, do you 
know of that letter being ſent to London ? 

A. I cannot anſwer to that, 

2. Do you believe you did; I will try you firſt in that way, 
becauſe I adviſe you, that we know more of this than you are 
aware of, and therefore be cautious ; upon your oath, in the firit 
place, do you believe, or not, that it was ſent ? 

A. At the time that this letter was wrote, I was not an active 
—— nor admitted into their meetings. | 

Bb 4 ©. Did 
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©. Did you at any time after you became a member, know 
that that letter had been written ? 

A. The letters were not altogether known to the Society at 
large; therefore I am not able to anſwer it. 

A There is one thing in which you are inaccurate; but I do 
not want to ſurpriſe you; you ſtated, in your examination, that 
you had been a member of this Society in 1791; this letter is 
dated the 14th of March 1792, and of courſe muſt be written at 
the time you were a member ? 

A. Yes. 

2. Then, though you had been a member from not ta 
March 1792, you did not know of that letter being written ? 

A. We, as a body, appointed Repreſentatives for us; and 
therefore we entruſted to them to tranſact our buſineſs, as they 
knew our views. 

2. Was any report ever made to the Society, of what the 
Committees had been doing ? 

A. Yes, at times there were. 

Q.: About what periods; once a fortnight, a month, three 
months, or at about what intervals ? 

A. Sometimes they were often made, and ſometimes not. 

+ 2. What was the time that was ofteneſt -was it once a week F 

A. No. 

: Once a fortnight ? 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Had you any fixed time ef 

A. We had not. 

Mr. Bower. Upon your oath, do you ever remember a report 
being made of the proceedings about the panics: of the 14th of 
March, 1792 ? 

A. Indeed, I am not able to er to that; I cannot recollect. 

©. You ſay, in that letter, that it is upon the principle of the 
Rights of Man; had thoſe books been received in your Society 
as the principles upon which you were to act, Paine's Rights 
of Man ? 

A. They had been introduced into the Society before they werg 
proved to be a libel. 

V Your principles, however, that you ſtate, are the right to 

a thorough 


( 377 ) 
8 thorough Reformation—a radical Reform of the Country, upon 
a ſyſtem conſiſtent with the rights of man, Were the rights of 
man deſcribed in that book and this letter ? 

A. I do not know whether this letter particularly means the 
Rights of Man, as particularly wrote by Mr. Paine. | 

Mr. Attorney General. Read up that ſentence : “ If the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, in London, ſhould 
c youchſafe ſo far to notice us, as to enter into a connection 
& and correſpondence with us, it cannot fail of promoting 
* honour, and adding ſtrength to our feeble endeavours, and 
t“ to the common cauſe, which is the entire motive we have in 
* view.“ | 

Mr. Erſkine, Begin at the beginning, and read the whole 
letter The Gentlemen of the Jury will be ſo good as to take 
down the date of this letter ; it is the 14th of March, 1792. 

Ar. Attorney General, That is not the letter we meant; but 
you may read that, | 

Mr. Bower, This is not the paper that I am examining to; 
but I have no objection in the world to his reading it. 

Mr. Erſkine. 1 have no wiſh to conſume the time of the 
Court; I only wiſh the Jury to take down that date, the 14th of 
March, 1792, becauſe I have a witneſs to call in a few minutes. 

Mr. Bower. As you deſire to have it read, let the witneſs 
read it aloud, (The witneſs read the letter aloud.) 

“ SIR, 

& Tt is now about four months ſince this Society firſt formed 
& itſelf into a regular body, then but very few in number; the 
« encloſed will inform you of their increaſe, and which, is 
* moſt probable, will ſoon become very numerous; and not 
“ only this large and populous town, but the whole neighbour- 
« hood, for many miles round about, have an attentive eye upon 
„ us; moſt of the towns and villages, indeed, are forming 
« themſelves into ſimilar aſſociations, and ſtrictly adhere to the 
made of copying after us; you will eaſily conceive the neceſſity 
« for the leading members of this body, to pay ſtrict attention 
« to good order-and regularity, and the need we have of con- 
« ſulting and communicating with thoſe who are ſincere friends, 
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& and able advocates, for the ſame cauſe; for theſe reaſons, we 
took the liberty of writing to Mr. Horne Tooke, that worthy 
« friend and patriot for the Rights of the People, informing him 
« of our earneſt deſires of entering into a connection with the 
« Society of. the fame denomination with ours in London: His 
« very obliging and affectionate anſwer favours us with your 
« addreſs; in conſequence, we have taken the liberty herewith 
« to tranſmit to you ſome reſolves, which were paſſed at our laſt 
« meetings by the whole body ; and the Committee was charged 
« with the diſpatch of printing, and forwarding them to you 
« accordingly, for the purpoſe of ſubmitting them to the conſi- 
« deration of your Society, to make ſuch uſe of them as they 
« think moſt prudent. 

« You will alſo notice the Belpar Addreſs ; they applied to us, 
« about two months ago, for inſtructions, as to our mode of 
4 conducting, &c. had not then formed themſelves into any 
« regular aſſociation. Belpar is nearly thirty miles from this 
« place, in Derbyſhire, and eight or ten miles from Derby, 

« If the Society for Conſtitutional Information, in London, 
« ſhould vouchſafe ſo far to notice us, as to enter into a con- 
« neCtion and correſpondence with us, it cannot fail of promoting 
« honour, and adding ſtrength to our feeble endeavours, and to 
the common cauſe, which is the entire motive we have in view, 

J am, Sir, | 
With the greateſt reſpect and eſteem, 

« Your ſincere friend, 
« SAMUEL ASTON, 

« Campo-lane.” 


« By order of the Committee, 


« Sheffield, 14th March, 1792.” 

« We have taken the liberty of encloſing a parcel for Mr, 
4 Hardy, in anſwer to a letter from him to this Society, re- 
“ queſting ſome information concerning our method of con- 
« ducting the buſineſs we are embarked in, &c. alſo informing 
« us, there are, in London, a number of mechanics, ſhop- 
« keepers, &c. forming themſelves into a Society, on the broad 
«baſis of the Rights of Man. You will be fo obliging as ta 
& Jet the packet remain with you until he call for it, as by this 


peſt 


( 379 ) 
4c poſt I have wrote him thereof, We have given him our 


manner of proceeding, from our ſetting out to this time, and. 


« hope it may be of fome uſe; the improvement we are about 
« to adopt is certainly the beſt for managing large bodies, as in 
great and populous towns, viz. dividing them into ſmall bo- 


« dies or meetings of ten perſons each, and thoſe ten to appoint- 


< a Delegate: ten of theſe Delegates form another meeting, and 
« fo on, delegating from one another, till at laſt are reduced 
( to a proper number for conſtituting the Committee, or Grand 
« Council, 

« Pleaſe to forward the packet to Mr. Hardy, as a form as 
4 convenient.“ 


Mr. Bower. The laſt letter was put into your hand by a 
miſtake; I would wiſh you to read this letter (giving the witneſs 
another letter.) 

A. It is the ſame date, the 14th of March, 1792; Sheffield 


Society for Conſtitutional Information, to the Society for Con- 


ſtitutional Information, in London. 

Q. Who is it directed to on the other fide ? 
Al. There is no direction on it. 
Mr. Erſtine. It is neceſſary the Jury ſhould know, as you go 
on, that this is not new matter ; that it is matter which has been 
proved before. | 

Mr. Bower, Certainly, —Is that the hand-writing of Mr, 
Aſhton ? 

L cannot anſwer to his hand-writing i in any reſpect. 

. Do you believe it to be his hand-writing ? 

A, I am not acquainted with his hand-writing. 

©. You have ſeen him write! 

A. But not to notice his hand- writing. 

Ar. Erſtine. I am going to prove his hand-writing, as I 
ſtated before. 


(The witneſs reads it aloud.) 
« GENTLEMEN, 
« This Society, feeling as they do, the grievous effects of the 
6 preſent corrupt State defects, and abuſe of our country; the 
great 
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( 3% ) 
© great and heavy oppreſſions which the common maſs of the 
« people labour under, as the natural conſequence of that cor- 
« ruption; and at the fame time being ſenſible, to a degree of 
4 certainty, that the public minds, and general ſentiments of the 
« people, are determined to obtain, A RADICAL REFORM 
OF THE COUNTRY, as ſoon as prudence and diſcretion 
« will permit, believes it their duty to make uſe of every pru- 
« dent means, as far as their abilities can be extended, to obtain 
* ſo falutary and deſirable an object as a thorough Reformation 
& of our Country. For theſe reaſons, with great deference and 
c ſubmiſſion to the members of the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information in London, we beg leave to requeſt that they 
« will be pleaſed to admit the perſons of the following names 
« zmnnexed hereto, as members of their Society, (they being 
& our friends, and members of our Soeiety), in order that a cloſe 
& connection may be formed, and a regular communication 
4 maintained, between the two bodies; that, being thus ſtrength- 
« ened, this Society may be better enabled to govern itſelf with 
« more propriety, and to render aſſiſtance to their fellow- citizens 
& in this neighbourhood, and in parts more remote; that they, 
« in their turn, may extend uſeful knowledge ſtill further, from 
= town to village, and from village to town, until the whole 
& nation be ſufficiently enlightened, and united in the ſame cauſe, 
« which cannot fail of being the caſe wherever the moſt excel- 
jent works of Mr. Thomas Paine find reſidence. | 
« I am, Gentlemen, 
« Your moſt reſpectful and fincere friend, 
& Byorder of an SAMUEL ASHTON, 


„Committee, } © Secretary for this Society.“ 


Mr. Bower. In that part where it fays---< the * "are 
determined to obtain a radical reform of the country,” what 
word was the word originally, where the word country is now? 

A. I do not know; it is not intelligible, 

: Do you know how thoſe two letters of the ſame date came 
to be ſent on the ſame day ? 

A. No; 1 do not. 

9. Did 
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S. Did you ever hear of this letter, which I have now defired 

you to read, before it was written, or afterwards ? | 
A. I do not recolle& it. 


Q. Do you not recollect hearing of that letter at all? 
A. Ido not. 

Q. That was a letter then compoſed by the Secret Committee, 
which never was communicated to you, at leaſt ? 

Oakes. By the Secret Committee ? 

Mr. Bower. By the Committee? 

A. It never was. 

D. It never was communicated, to your knowledge, to the 
Society? 

A. I do not know, becauſe I did not attend all the Society's 
meetings. 

2, I aſk whether, to your knowledge, it ever was communi- 
Cated to the Society ? 

A. I cannot anſwer to that. 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. Do you know whether it was, or 
was not ? 

A. I do not know whether it was, or not. | 

Mr. Bower. nnn itt 
Caſtle Hill? 

A. I was, 

Q. Did you hear Yorke's ſpeech there? 

A. Ves. 

A Have you read it mem 

F. I have not. 

9. Have you never read his ſpeech ? 

A. No; I have not. 

2. ee bee ene 

A. Yes. | 

9. Was he the Editor of the Patriot, I mean the Gentleman 
ſent as Delegate, Matthew Campbell Brown? 

A. I do not know ? 

2 r 
the Patriot? 


Oatrs, 
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© Oates, Do you —— or a book which came out 
in numbers ? RY, ; 
2: I believe it came out both ways; did youever read toe? 
of them? | @ 
A. I have read 5 the Regiſter, which might contain 
extracts from the Patriot, Mr. Gale's Regiſter.  - | 
©. Did you read the book that was publiſhed under the iy 
of the Patriot ? | IS * 
A. I read ſeveral of them. | 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. What was the title of the Kept 
4. The Sheffield Regiſter. , Fer 
Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. A newſpaper, publiſhed weakly? 4 
2 1. | 
Mr. Bower. Look at the reſolutions in the printed paper 0 
into that book ?- 


Oakes. Will you give me leave to — thaw overt - 22153 
Mr. Erſkine. Do you remember, that popes do. you * 
ange 4 roy Ge e esel 
A. I cannot tell. | 7 


Ar. Bower. Read it over aloud; is ies bern oma 

Mr. Erſkine. Tbat is a very good reaſon why he need not read 
it aloud again (the witneſs read it over to himſelf.) * 

Mr. Bower. Now, upon your oath, were thoſe reſolutions," or 
printed copies of them, circulated at Sheffield as the reſolutions 
of your Society ? r 

A. Yes; I believe they wermſeGe.. 11 

Q: You have ſeen them in circulation there; ; have py not? 

A. I think fo? 7 

Q: Did you at that time, or your — — the books 
which are referred to in thoſe reſolutions I mean this part, ( we 
<« declare that we have derived more true knowledge from the two 
« works of Mr. Thomas Paine, intitled, Rights of Man, part 
t the firſt and ſecond, than from any other author on the ſub- 
c“ ject—the practice, as well as the principle of Government, 
< 15 laid down in thoſe works in a manner ſo clear and irreſiſti- 
1 bog convincing, that this Society do hereby reſolye to give their 

; « thanks 
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« thanks to Mr. Paine for his two ſaid publications, r 
Rights of Man, part the firſt and ſecand— 

A. Never ſince they were proved to be a libel. 

2. Lam not talking about their being proved to be a libel, 
but whether theſe books were circulated by your Society, about 
Sheffield, as the principles of Government which you * 
adopted? 

A. They were, before they were proved to be a libel, | 

2. Were they circulated by the members of your Society, in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield, in very great numbers ? 

A. Indeed I cannot anſwer that. 


2. Do you know that they were circulated by the. members of 


that Society at all ? 
A. Yes; they were, before they were proved to be a libel 
D. I beg it to be underſtood that the queſtion has nothing 
to do with proved to n but — * 
circulated ? | | 1 
A. They were ſold to various s perſons boch in che town 0 
COUNTY. . 7 * a 
2. By whom s by Gale? 13 , 
A. I do not know — Gal (Gd any 6 or notz I believe 
MS; come 
2. By whom, do you — were 3 tep 
circulated by the members of that Society, to your knowledge? 
A. Yes. 
9. Who was this David Martin, who n thoſe reſolutions 
as Chairman of your Committee ? 
A. He was not conſtantly Chairman. 
. Was he, at the time thoſe reſolutions paſled ? 
A. I do not know that I was preſent when they were paſſed. 
2. Did you not know. the time till I aſked, you u 
now? 
A. Yes; I ww were cireulated as ſuch, 
2. Did you not know he was Chairman? 
A. I know it by his name being to the minutes. 
. How many — — 
ſtitutional Society? | 
r 2 f 4. 1 
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1 1 d6 not know. 

2. Do you mean to iy you do not know whether thre ver 
3 hundred, or ten thouſand ? 

A. I cannot anſwer to the particular number of the Society, 

As near as you can? 

A. I do not wiſh to ſpeak any thing but the truth. 

©. As near as you can? 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre. Give ſhort, clear, diſtinct anſwers ; 
that. js the way to convince every. body that you ſpeak the 
truth. 

Mr. Erſtine. They are aſking the number of members, at a 
diſtin period of time, ** „ 
fluctuating. 

Ar. Bower. About how many? 

A. Probably there might be about two hundred. 

2. How came you to ſay, in your Reſolutions, that they were 
increaſed to nearly two thouſand, if they were only two hun- 
dred? 

A. There were many that were friends to the plans that we 
were propoſing and aan 
into the Society as members. 

2. You begin by ſtating, & This Society, compoſed chiefly 
« of the manufacturers of Sheffield, began about four months 
« ago, and is already increaſed to nearly two thouſand members, 
« and is daily increaſing;” was not that fifteen, ſixteen, or 
eighteen hundred more than you had at the time ? 

A. Probably that might be taken from the number of people 
that attended the meeting at that time. 

2. Did people attend the meetings who were not members? 

A. Yes, at the firſt beginning. 

Q. Had you any meeting at which five hundred perfons were 
got together, before the month of March, 1792 ? 

A. I believe there were. 

2, I obſerved, when you were examined, you faid you had no 
intention to attack Government ; what did you mean that you 
had no intention to attack Government; if Government had at- 
tacked you, and diſperſed you, what were you to do? 

| A. We 
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4 We had no deſigns at all to attack Goverament by forcs* 4 
of arms. | . 
. Suppaing Government had atempted to diſperſe p # 
A. We ſhould have ſubmitted to jt. 3 
2, You don't know, you ſaid, whether there was any inten- 
tion at all about altering the Houſe of Lords, or about the Houſe 
of Lords in any reſpeQ ? 


A. We expected a fair and equal repreſentation in the Houſe 
of Commons ; that if there were any corruptions in the Houſe 


of Lords, that a reformation of that would follow of courſe. 
£2. Then, after all you have ſtated to me of thoſe reſolutions, 
and thoſe works, you have before ſtated, you mean now to ſtate: 
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and nothing more? $; 
A. It was. 1 
2222 „„ | 
A, Yes. 


Edward Oates, 

Re- examined by Mr. Erſkine. | 
& You ſaid, when you had obtained an equal repreſentation 
in the Houſe of Commons, if there was any corruption in the 
Houſe of Lords, a reformation there would follow of courſe—do 
you mean that that would follow, in conſequence of an act of 
— Argon pas chow year -agt 
CT IE UC Nene 
A Yes: 


Ar. Bower. That is a n a 
Mr. Erſkine. Though there was no fixed time for your Com- 


mittee's reporting what paſſed before them, whether reports 
bern 
ings publiſhed in the papers ? | 

A. I believe there were. 
&; "Wes hive tay ronment of whnin you ny 
* A. I believe there was not. | 
Were not the letters, which you have heard read in Court 
— «. 
3 „ A» 
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But did yeu not advertiſe . — 
the proceedings and letters that you had? 

A. L believe the proveedings-of'he Sotiery'werby in gente, 
publiſhed in the newſpapers, 

Ms. Bowers Did this book, called e Paris cot. ur 
about the ſume time as the newſpapör- : 

K... The — bſore the ee, 


| Ar. Daniel Stuart, (called 1 | 

Ab: Erſkine, I call this gentleman, who has beet examined: 
before; in conſequence of the evidence which your Lordſhip 
has nom been attending to; this gentleman is Secretary to the 
Friends. af the People, in Frith- ſtreet, London, whoſe pro- 
ceedings are before the Court. Have you any letter from the. 
Sheffield Society, ſigned Samuel Aſhton ? >. 

A. I have. (produces it.) 

9. Had the Society of the Friends of the Proplayi at that 
time, publiſhed their Declaration; I. call it our Declaration, 
being myſelf a member of that PRO 

A. Yes; they had. ITE 10 

Mr. Law. What is the date? * 

Ar. Erſkine. The 14th of he 1792. At what time did 
the Society of the Friends of the People firſt inſtitute. them- 


* 


ſelves, and publiſh their Declaration; have you one about you ? 


A. have; here producing it —it is the rer 1 che 
Society, printed under my own inſpection. 

: Does this letter refer to this addreſs ? 

A. It does. 

Ar. Erſtine. We will par the letter firſt, is the.ad- 


drebs 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. What is the date of the Deckuns 


tion, you ſpeak of ? 

Mr. Erſkine. The title of it is A > yg to 
t“ on the 11th of April, 1792, by the Society, entitled, The 
« Friends: of the People, aſſociated for the OG 


a Parliamentary Reform.” 


Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. When publiſhed ? nar} 
| 5 : Arr. 
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LE 4d, 


I» a, Brine ke was weed eg] Mainz ad ths kete 
dot aſe of Aſhton upon the recvipt of it. 


Fate _—_ 


. 11 J Was read by Mr. Erſkine. * oo . 
5 + DECLARATION, wet to on the 11th of April, 1792, by 
the Society, entitled, TE FaignDs or THE PEOPLE, 
aſſociated for the _ elmo meer 
; © REFORM. 
4 kr x7 parting; e ese reviewed and con- 
«ſidered the actual ſituation of public affairs, and. ſtate of the 
4 kingdom, and having communicated to each other their opi- 
« nions on theſe ſubjects, have agreed and determined to inſti- 
© tute a Society, for the purpoſe of propoſing to Parliament, 
« and to the country, and of promoting, to the utmoſt of their 
« power, the following conſtitutional objects, making the pre- 
« ſervation of the Conſtitution, on its true pringples, the foun- 
4 dation of all their proceedings. 
_ « Firſt, To reſtore the freedom of Election, anda more 
4 equal Repreſentation of the People in Parliament. 
. « Secondly, To fecure to the People a more frequent exer- 
« ciſe of their right of electing theit Repreſentatives, _- ” 
The perſons, who have ſigne$/their names to this agree- 
« ment, think, that theſe two fundamentab meaſures, will fur- 
cc njfh the power and the means of correcting the abuſes, which 
« appear to them to have ariſen from a neglect of the acknow- 
« ledged principles of the Conſtitution, and of accompliſhing 
« thoſe ſubordinate objects of Reform, which they deem to be 
6, eſſential to the liberties of the people, and ee 
4 er the kingdom. 
e Signed by | 
„ Charles Grey, Eſq; M. P. Hon. Thomas Maitland, M.P. 
George 'Rous, Eſq; William Cuninghame, Eſq; John 
„ Tweddell, Eſq; Earl of Lauderdale, Nicolls Raynsford, 
* Eſq; James Mackintoſh, Eſq; Thomas Chriſtie, Eſq; 
„ Malcolm Laing, Eſq; Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, James 
| 1 Eſq; William Harwood, Eſq; David Godfrey, 
Cc 2 « 8 
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„ Eſq; Higgins Eden, Eſqz Philip Francis, Eſdz M. P. 


Canes Goring, Eſq; Mr. Serjeant Bond, William Luſh- 
4 ington, Eſq; Samuel Rogers, Eſq; Peregrine Dealtry, Eſq; 
KR. B. Sheridan, Eſq; M. P. William Fullarton, Eſq; Nor- 
4 man Macleod, Eſq; M. P. James Loſh, Eſq; Mr. Alder- 
«man Sawbridge, M. P. Richard Weld, Eſq John Cla- 
s ridge, Eſq; John Wharton, Eſq; M. P. James Martin, 
* Eſq; M. P. William Smith, Eſq; M. P. John Hurford 
« Stone, Eſq; W. H. Lambton, Eſq; M. P. John Godfrey, Efq; 
George Tierney, Eſq; Arthur Piggot, Eſq; J. B. Church, 
* Eſq3 M. P. Gilbert Ironſide, Eſq; T. B. Hollis, Eſq; 8. 
- <. Whitbread, jun. Eſq; M. P. Sir J. Throckmorton, Bart. 
- « M. A. Taylor, Eſq; M. P. William Breton, Eſq; 
Ar. Attornty General. Ts that the Mr. Breton, whoſe name 
occurs in the account of the proceedings at Chalk Farm? 
Mr. Stuart. Yes; that is the fame Mr. Breton. 
* Thomas Rogers, Eſq; Hon. Thomas Erſkine, M. P. 
Ar. Erſkine, Meaning me, Gentlemen. | 
« R. Knight, Eſq; Thomas Thompſon, Eſq; M. P. Colonel 
. ©. Tarleton, M. P. John Scott, Eſq; M. 7. 
Mr. Attorney General. That is not me, Gentlemen. 
Mr. Erſtint. This Gentleman is not John Scott, Eſq; but 
Sir John Scott; they are both very good men, Gentlemen. 
„ Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. George Byng, Eſq; M. P. 
John Cartwright, Efq; Jeremiah Batley, Eſq; Ralph Carr, 
“ jun. Efq; Ralph Milbanke, Eſq; M. P. Henry Howard, 
_«"Efq; B. E. Howard, Eſq; E. B. Clive, Eſq; Henry How- 
& ard, Eſa; M. P. John Leach, Eſq; John Nicholls, Eſq; 
« Joſeph Richardſon, Eſq; John Towgood, Eſq; William 
« Chiſholm, Eſq; John Fazakerley, Eſq; Richard S. Miles, 
« Eſq; M. P. Samuel Shore, Eſq; Samuel Shore, jun. Eſq; 
« Charles Warren, Eſq; Long Kingſman, Efq; Edward Je- 
d remiah Curteis, Eſq Samuel Long, Eſq; M. P. John 
« Bourdieu, Eſq; T. B. Rous, Eſq; D. O. Bryen, Eſq; J. 
4 Lodge Batley, Eſq; James Weſt, Eſq; Richard Carpenter 
« Smith, Eſq; W. may Eſq; M. P. George Livius, Eſq; 
| « Right 
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« Right Hon. Lord Daer, Hon. John Douglas, Rev Dr. 
_« Kippis, James Jacque, Eſq; Francis Love Beckford, Eg; 


Adam Walker, Eſq; Richard Sharp, Eſq Rev. Dr. Joſeph 


« Towers, John Furnell Tuffen, Eſqy John Clerk, Eſq; 
« Thomas Bell, Eſq; John Wilſon, Eſq; Audrew Stirling, 
« Eſq; Richard Heaviſide, Eſq; Mr. Alderman Coombe, Ro- 
« bert Merry, Eſq; George Shum, Eſq; J. G. Lemaiſtre, 


Eſq; James Perry, Eſq; Henry Clifford, Eſq; John Crook- 
„ ſhanks, Eſq; John Pratt, Eſq; W. Maxwell, Eſq; T. Hill, 


« Eſq; J. C. Bentley, Eſq; Thomas Bell, jun. Eſq; Richard 
« Wilſon, Eſq; Mr. J. Jarvis, C. F. Ward, Eſq; Rev. C. 
« Powlett, William White, Eſq; T. Holt White, Eſq; W 

“ Stone, Eſq; Joſhua Grigby, Eſq; Robert Aitken, Eſq; Jo- 


ſeph Spurrell, Eſq; Thomas Nevill, Eſq; T. Rutt, Eſq; 


« Robert Slade, Eſq; Francis Kemble, Eſq; William Sharp, 


« Eſq; John Barnes, Eſq; Joſeph Ruſe, Eſq; T. Gordon, Eſq; - 


Mr. J. Griffin, Mr. Edward Hall, William Boſville, Eſq; 


“ John Redman, Eſq; J. Philips, Eſq; J. Porter, Eſq; J. B. 
« Gawler, Eſq; Rev. J. C. Banks, Bertie Greatheed, Eſq; 


„„ Thomas Crookenden, Eſq; Benjamin Bakewell, Els Colo- 


« nel Haſtings, D. E. Macdonnel, Eſq; 


| © Non-refident Members, who have ſigned the Declaration: 
c Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan, Scotland; Sir J. E. Swin- 


« burne, Bart. Northumberland ; Profeſſor Millar, Glaſgow ; 


4 G. Lloyd, Eſq; Suffolk; W. Belſham, Rſq; Bedford; Ca- 


* Milnes, Eſq; Yorkſhire z Robert Monteith, Eſq; Glaſ- 
© «'2ow; J. Richardſon, Eſq3 Glaſgow ; J. Loſh, uy Cum- 


demand; J. Grigby, jun. Eſq; Suffolk. 


« 'TREASURERS, 
« « Ri ght Honourable Lord Kinnaird, George Tierney, Eſq;” 


TY 


35 Erſkine, to Mr. Stuart. The objects of our Society being 
communicated in this manner, did you receive this letter t 


AI did. Our Declaration was publiſhed about the end of 
April in al}rhe-newſgapers3- and this letter came from Shetheld, 
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. ee of ter havin — INFTLINN fe i is 
dated the rat of "May. 0 
1 Mr Attorney: Goner al. — Afton's band-writhg ? 
A. I never fav n A _ me in Si"; 
Ader Und . A 
Ar. Attorney General. Yout Loidibipe om pennt juſt to 
mention that it-is the ſame hand-writirig ss a letter of the 26th 
- of May, which has been tead from Aſhton, at Shefficld, to the 
— e eee 
ing. 
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LL « « Committee af he Saciety for amen r Inponca- 

1 ion, at Shefficld, to the Committee of the Honourable So- 

4 ciety, entitled, the mung an THE; kante in Loudon, 

Gentlemen, 4 

It is with infinite — — Aud couſidered 3 your 

* Addreſs and Declaration, from your General Meeting, 26th 

« of April laſt; che principles, therein ſet forth, by ſo large a 

« body of the moſt [reſpectable and worthy chatacters, is a ſuffi- 

« cient teſtimony and confurmation to us, that ſo honourable a 

4 Society, by ſignaliſing themſelyes in ſupport of the laudable 

s and general cauſe of the community, will render themſelves 

4 moſt truly worthy of that high and benevolent appellation, „„ 

rr The Friends of the « | 

„ People, vr; 4 

* Your ſentiments, your matives, — plan of chioining 4 

4 a reform of the abuſes of Government, are perfectly in uniſon « - 

« with our ideas. It is our buſineſs (to which we have always « | 
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& confined our endeavours) to inſtruct the people, in a temperate "Y 
« and peaceable manner, the neceflity of ſuch a reform as you 4 
« point out; but have never yet attempted to adopt, or point CY 


“ out any particular mode of obtaining it, further than you « 
« will obſerve hy the encloſed ; believing that, in due time, men of EC 
more reſpectable characters, and great abilities, would ſtep 4 
« forward ; to ſuch we have always had an eye, and upon ſuch * 4 
* „ 
adoption 


(0) 
& adoption of the moſt eligible plan of à more free and equal 
< repreſentation- in the Houſe of Commons, and the removal of 
« the great abuſes and impoſitions, by meaſures altogether, in- 


'& adequate to the intereſt and welfare of the nation in general, 


« and to the mechanical nen mann en 
particular. 

It , therefore, nk the highe@ * of. fariafaAtion chat 
& we -bebold ſuch a reſpectable body ſtepping forward in fo 
laudable, ſo juſt, and ſo good a cauſe; you have our 
« warmeſt wiſhes, ſincereit thanks, and aſſured endeavours of 
t ſupporting it, to the beſt of our abilities, in a rational and 
« peaceable way. It is aur duty, and it will ever claim our at- 
4 tention, ſtrictly to adbere to, maintain, and be governed by, 
« the principles laid down in your declaration, notwithſtanding 
© the groſs and fallacious inſinuations of the enemies of juſtice and 
equity. We are aſſured that no honeſt man, being acquainted 
« with our principles, would have attempted ta declare in the 
& Houſe, © That the deſign of theſe Aſſociations is completely 
to overturn the Conſtitution, &c.“ And we are forry that Mr. 
“ Baker was under the diſagreeable neceſſity of explaining in 
« anſwer to ſuch groſs aſſertions, without having it in his power 
“ to ſpeak with preciſion to the principles and deſign of this and 
« the ſimilar Societies, and to have united them with your's in his 
'« explanation, For this; and ſimilar reaſons, we are induced to 
c take the liberty of troubling you with the above and following 
« ſketch:—Our Aſſociating, or Ticket Members, are now about 
* 2400; yet we have the ſatisfaction, with truth, to affirm, that not 
te the leaſt diſorder, or confuſion, hath made itsappearancce amongſt 
« us; all is unanimity, peace, and concord, As aur Members in- 
« creaſe, the number of meeting places are increaſedin proportion, 
«ſo as not to exceed at maſt thirty Members at one place, All 


'& the Circular Meetings are held once a fortnight, on the fame 


« evening; our General Meeting is held once a month, at three 
« different houſes, on the fame day, generally very crouded, yet 
“ good order and regularity is ſtrictly attended to: - and we 
doubt not, but what has been ſuggeſted to be impoſſible, will be 
« fully mainifeſted to be not only practicable, but eaſy to accom« 
| Cc4 « pliſh, 


TW) 

s plilh, viz. to introduce uſeful knowledge, good order, and re- 
4 gularity, — e Eg Rr phe 
4 orders of the people. 5 

« We are perſetly fatiohed of the integrity anc abilities of 
cc thoſe reſpectable characters who conſtitute the Society of the 
Friends of the people, (but if we may preſume co lay before 
« would de beſt ee adopt for ceaining the ganand! fand f the 
& nation, before the propoſed motion in the next Seſſion of Par- 
4 liament takes place), we beg leave, with great deference to 
& that Honourable Society, to ſubmit the following to their ſu- 
« perior judgment; we believe, the moſt likely and effectual 
« plan will be to eſtabliſh a Convention in London, by Deputies 
from each county, or diſtrict, by which means the ſentiments 
© of the nation may be obtained without any confuſion or diſorder. 

Looking up to the Friends of the People as our leaders, 
« ang directors, in the great and neceſſary buſineſs, we ſhall be 
* happy, and eſteem it a great favour, to receive any commu» 
$ nication which they may vouchſafe to favour us with. 
I l have the honour to be, with much eſteem, 

423 a 
4 (By order of the Committee) 
„SAMUEL ASHTON, Secretary. 


« Campo-lane, Sheffield.” 

4. « Sheffield, Mn, 1. — 
(Addreſſed) © To the Chairman of the Committee of the Friends of 

the People, at the apartments of the Committee, Noe. * 
6 . Soho, London. 
ä — a | a 
Ms Erftine. I cannot d vw my er rapelisieny but T 
take for granted, that on receiving fuch a letter as that, the 
Society of the Friends of the er e or” 

9 Did any repy come to tha anſwer? 

A. It did. 


2. Of courſe, in Gar e hasen tie hex ie wil be ne- 
W. to read firſt the anſwer of the Society of the Friends of 
the 
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che People Gentlemen, es d in yer 179. after the mo; 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, the Society of the Friends of the 
People paſſed a vote of thanks to all the Societies in the kingdom, 
that had affiſted in procuring petitions to the Houſe of Commons 
upon that meaſure, that is a letter acknowledging the receipt of 


the vote of thanks, and the ſentiments of the people, at Sheffield, 
upon .— Have you got one from Norwich, af the WV 
PIT INOS af om 
A. I haveit here (producing it). 
Mr. Erſkine. This is the anoer ſent to that letter, TY 
ee 
A. Was it ſigned by Mr. Grey? ” 
A. It was; Mr. Grey was inthe Ch of the Commitive thit 
day; I carried the anſwer to him, to the Houſe of Commons, 
mn rem os ha potrenaors, com 
One of the Fury. Have you the reply ? 
A. | have it nor here, but it was approving very much ofths 
anſwer, 


(It was read). 


| | « Ne. 52, Brides: Londen 
, «8I R « May 24, 1792. 
« WE beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, of 
de the 14th inſtant, and to return you our thanks for a confi- 
* dence which, we truſt, our future conduct will merit from our 


CO 


„ We have received fincere pleaſure, not only from — 
e and virtuous tone in which you have ſpoken your principles, 
“ but from the wiſe and temperate manner in which you have 
« limited their application to practice. We rejoice © that our 
« ſentiments, our motives, and our plans of Reform are perſectly 
« in uniſon with your ideas.” The great body of the people 


« correſponding to ſuch © ſentiments will equally confound 


& the two oppoſite claſſes of enemies to the public weal ; that it 
&« will defeat the hopes of thoſe who would dupe the people into 
« tumult, and that it will ſilence the ſlanders of thoſe advocates of 
« corruption, who: have laboured to render the cauſe of liberty 
« odious and terrible to all good citizens, by confounding it 


« with 


(994) 
5 ith principkes-of anarchy, and by loading it with the oblaquy of 
4 pravaking civil commotion, and of endangering the deſtruction 
4 of a conſtitution juſtly renowned for the freedom and happinefs 
64 which it has ſo long beſtowed, You are 'pleaſcd to ſay, 
that «you look up to the Friends of the People as your leaders 
« and directors in this great buſineſs :” authoriſed as we feel our- 
*, ſelves by this proferred guidance, and by that harmony of ſen- 
“ timent, which from the tenor of your letter, we muſt ſuppafe 
« to exiſt between you and ourſelves, permit us to lay before you 
« ſome ideas-which are dictated by zeal ſor our common cauſe, 
« The cauſe of Liberty can never be endangered by the aſſault of 
“ its enemies, but may ſometimes be expoſed by the indiſcretion 
« of its friends; its principles are founded. on impregnable reaſon, 
& and its enemies are, therefore, too dexterous directly to attack 
« them. It is not againſt the reaſonings of the champions of cor- 
4 ruption (for they have produced none) but it is againſt their 
& craft and their miſrepręſentation that we have found it neceſſary 
& to defend ourſelves by the warineſs of our language and our 
« conduct, A ſimilar warineſs, as far as the authority of our 
4 opinion can extend, we muſt counſel all Societies aſſociated on 
« ſimilar principles, for the accompliſhment of the ſame object, 
& to preſerve; accuſed as they are, in common with ourſelves, of 
« meditating one object and holding forth another, of ſeducing the 
« people by a meaſure ſo ſpecious and ſalutary as Parliamentary 
« Reform, into other meaſures of deſperate tendency and unde- 
« finable extent, we can only adviſe them to follow our example 
« in honeſtly, and ſolemnly declaring that « they make the pre- 
cc ſervation of the Conſtitution, on its true principles, the foun- 
„dation of all their proceedings and the meaſure of all their 
« Reforms. Language thus explicit will effectually combat 
« miſrepreſentations to which, perhaps, ardent indiſeretion may 
have ſometimes furniſhed pretexts: An early declaration of 
« theſe opinions, which we ſincerely believe you to entertain, will 
<« conciliate-many'to-the cauſe of a Reform wha are now held in 
4 honeſt neutrality by their fears. The friends of order, after 
« ſuch a declaration, juſtiged by conſiſtent conduct, will be no 
1 longer driven to ſeek refuge from anarchy in the baſom 
| | of 
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J & of corruption. The intereſted ſupporters of the preſent abuſes 
« will thus be diſarmed, for it is only by confounding reform with 


« commotion,. and corruption with the Britiſh conſtitution, that 
« they are enabled to prolong and to defend their uſarpations. 
; « All our language, as you will perceive from the proceedings 
« which we tranſmit to you, has been cautious, becauſe all our 
« views are moderate; we are perſuaded that you. have a ſimilar 
| | , 
| « caution in language.” 
| Ä wich- Soakgios, whe enguaſe; the ime 
4 moderation of principles, and adopt the ſame warineſs of 
“ language, that this Society can entertain any correſpondence, 
“ or promiſe any co-operation; we have publicly diſclaimed what 
« we condemn, as well as avowed our real object, and on an 
-* /occaſion unſought for by us. In conformity with this principle 
« we have been compelled to decline all.intercourſe with the So- 
« ciety for Conſtitutional Information in London;, for though 
« we never wiſh to attack, nor pretend to dictate, we. are 
« certainly entitled to decline all intercourſe with .men whoſe 
* views and principles appear to us irreconcileable 1 
4 ours. 

On the particular meaſure which you Gggeſt for collecting 
£ the opinion of the people on the ſubject of Reform, we do not 
ce feel ourſelves yet prepared to decide; in a more advanced ſtage 
« of the as; came; fit matter for delibera - 
« tion. 

“ Permit us, Sir, to conclude with e you, and 
ce congratulating our country, on the admirable principles which 
« your letter contains, and on the intrepid moderation which it 
« entitles us to expect from you: you will deprive our enemies 
« of every pretext for counterfeiting alarms which they do. not 
6« feel, and of every opportunity 0 defeat our — * ca- 
*« lumniating our intentions. 

« (In name, and by onde of the Commit) 
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(Sgned) - + 117 C. GREY, Chairman.” 
& To Samuel Aſbion, BlyzStcretary to the —_—_ WR” 17 


% Infermation, in Sheffield,* 7 
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+ Mr. Erſtint. Have you any 8 — nm 
ſordſhire Society? 1 
Dre | r 
2. Is that the letter? (Bing it eo the wine) 
A. This is the letter, dated October 1, n 

„ USE 
A. It was. en 
Ar. Erſkine. The clerk will now-read this letter. | 
Mr. Attorney General. We have not named that Society. 
r. Erſkine. 1 do not give up my right-1 n en 
argue it by and by. 

f Mr. Daniel Stuart, 

| Croſs- examined by Mr. Attorney L 

3 The tener that hs at been red you Ey you took to Mr 
Mr Grey to be ſigned? 

A. Ves. 6 

D. It was ſigned? Wit ene 

£ N. | | 

14S Did you ſend the letter by dw pol ordeivr i your 
Mr. Aſhton ? 

A. I ſent it by the poſt to Sheffield. 

2. Did you know Mr. Aſnton? 

A. Not perfonally then: 

2, Do you know what Mr. Aſhton is ? 

A. Yes; a currier, or tanner, I believe. 

2. What was he at that time? | | 
Al ſuppoſe in the ſame buſineſs, Ree vey 
iS. Loc youre to Samudl Aſton, Eſq.? | 

A. Yes. | 
n That I ſuppoſe was thought of your own ye 
A. It was not. . 

A By whoſe direction did you dire It to Samuel Aſhton, _ 

A. By the direction of the Committee. 

S. Did any of them know Mr. Aſhton's ſituation in life? 

A. I believe none of them knew Mr. Aſhton at that time. © 

2 You told us the other day, when you were here, that you 
did 


F 
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dd not know that Mr. eee 
the Conſtitutional Society ? 

AI did not. 

9. You ſee your letter is of the 24th of May ? 

A. Yes. 

2. Do you know, that the ſame Mr. Aſhton, upon the 26th 
of the ſame month, wrote to the Conſtitutional Society, in Lon- 
don, a letter, which I hold now in my hand, ftating, that he 
had received your moderate letter, the letter of the Friends of 
the People ; and ſtating, to that Society, that, as your princi- 
ples were not according to the rights of man, the Sheffield So- 
ciety would have nothing to do with you, except fo far as the 
Conſtitutional Society would afterwards permit ? 

A. I never heard of ſuch a letter before. 

:& Have you had any communication with Mr. Alkton ſince ? 

A. About a twelvemonth ago Mr. Aſhton was in town, and 
called upon me. 

2. A ſhort time previous to this, I think about the 27th of 
March, your Society, the Friends of the People, had expreſſed 
their reaſons for having nothing to do with the Conſtitutional 
Society ; and had ſtated to them, that they would have no more 
correſpondence with them ? ** 

. I dlink that was about the beginning of May. | 

2. It was before this letter of your's to Sheffield? 

A. It was. 

2. Did you know, that twelve, members of that very Shef. 
field Society, to which you were writing, had been aſſociated 
with the Conſtitutional Society, whoſe correſpondence you had 
defore rejected ? 

£ 1] am not 1 had read. it, in the newfbiners; but 1 
cannot ſay certainly whether I knew it or not. 

9. Do you mean to ſay, that, at the time you permitted 


this letter to go from the Friends of the People, to Sheffield, thar 
you knew that that Sheffield Society had twelve members aſſo- 


ciated. with that Conſtitutional Society, with whom your So- 
r | 
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Mr. Erſeint. . ne 
1 | | 
2. Is that the letter ? (/hewing it tothe wits) 
A. This is the letter, dated October hs 1792. 
nne we +485 
A. It was. 
Ar. Erſkine. The clerk will now read this hans 
Ar. Attorney General. We have not named that Society. 
M,. Erſkine. 1 do not give up my rice toad WEI 
phy nts eg 
Mr. Daniel Stuart, 
| HFroſs- examined by Ar. Attorney 8 
7 The letter that has laſt been read you {ay you took to Mr, 
M Grey to be ſigned? h 
A. Ves. 6 
2. It was ſigned? ? * 
r | 
2 Did you end tholetorby th pl c ae your 
Mr. Aſhton ? 
A. I ſent it by the poſt to Sheffield. 
2. Did you know Mr. Aſhton ? - 
A. Not perfonally then: n 
2; Do you know what Mr. Aſhton is ? 
A. Yes; a currier, or tanner, I believe. a6... 
2. What was he at that time? | - hel 
AI ſuppoſe in the ſame bufineſs, ets ak wil 
2. I ſee you direct to Samuel Aſhton, Eſq.? e bef 
Yes; © | - 
E. That I fappoſe was a thought of your own ? * 2 
A. It was not. | $ 
. By whoſe direction did you direct eto Samuel Aſhton, Ei? this 
A. By the direction of the Committee. * 
D. Did any of them know Mr. Aſhton's ſituation in life? b 
A. T believe none of them knew Mr. Aſhton at that time. © iet 
| _V; Youtold us the other day, when you were here, that you ce 
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dd not know that Mr. Sol Mme Monte of 
the Conſtitutional Society ? 

AI did not. 

2 You ſee your letter is of the 24th of May ? 

6 

2. Do you know, that the fame. Mr. Aſhton, upon the 26th 
of the ſame month, wrote to the Conſtitutional Society, in Lon- 
don, a letter, which I hold now in my hand, ftating, that he 
had received your moderate letter, the letter of the Friends af 
the People ; and ſtating, to that Society, that, as your princi- 
ples were not according to the rights of man, the Sheffield So- 
ciety would have nothing to do with you, except ſo far as the 
Conſtitutional Society would afterwards permit ? 

A. I never heard of ſuch a letter before. 

i&& Have you had any communication with Mr. Albton ſince ? 

A. About a twelvemonth ago Mr. Aſhton was in town, and 
called upon me. 

2. A ſhort time previous to this, I think about the 27th of 
March, your Society, the Friends of the People, had expreſſed 
their reaſons for having nothing to do with the Conſtitutional 
Society ; and had ſtated to them, that they would have no more 

correſpondence with them ? | 

4. I think that as about the beginning of May. 

_ 9. was before this letter of your's to Sheffield 2 

A. It was. 

Did you know, that twelve members of that very Shef. 
field Society, to which you were writing, had been aſſociated 
wich tbe Comflicuticnal Jariegys, whole correſpondence you had 
before rejected? 

A 1 am not fure; 1 had read it in the newſpapers; but l 
cannot ſay certainly whether I knew it or not. 12 

9. Do you mean to ſay, that, at de time you permitted 
this letter to go from the Friends of the People, to Sheffield, thar 
you knew that that Sheffield Society had twelve members aſſo- 
ciated. with that Conſtitutional Society, with whom your So- 
ciety had refuſed to correſpond ? 
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- A. Atthe time of ſending that anſipe 1 & nat dum of aur 
ſuch thing. | 

2, I do not mean to inſinuate vat you did, for I — 
that you did then, you did not know that fact: 

A. No; but, I believe, I heard of it afterwards. * 

E You obſerved my learned friend read to you a great many 
very reſpectable names; how — Ap 1 W 
quitted your Society ?? e eee 

A I ſuppoſe about a dbr en. 

- Mr. Erfkine. And Aye NERO eg tht? 
- My." Attorney General. Your Society received this letter of the 
r4th, from ge ed a8 a 4.5: nab of — — * 

A, Yes. > 4 ed iH ⁰νEE- e 

9. And you treated it 0, of cure en nothing of the 
letter that, on the 26th of May, they wrote to the Conſtitu- 

tional. Society, fuch as I have been ftating 1 88 OVA 0 
A. No; I did not. noqu 8 

2. You were going to ſtate, that _ benen bb: 
your Society about this time ? fa ELIE 
A. Yes; there were. PRA COLOR BRIE? 

. riaties 62-theis? 4 

A. Five gentlemen left the Society at once; their letter is 
printed in thoſe proceedings; Mr. Baker, Lord John Ruffel, 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr, Dudley North, and Mr. Curwen. — 

2. Have you had the curioſity to read over the names of thoſe 
reſpectable gendemen, nm — . in rſs HE? - 

A. Certainly. «Al, [7-0 i 

9.-Can you 1 thoſe cane 
and continue to be members of that Conſtitutional 1 
correſpondence with which you had rejected ? 

A. I can only know from hearfay. 

Mr. Erſtine. You will tate the names. 

A. I believe Mr. Goring is, but wy hl withdrawn from the 
Friends of the People. 

© ©. Dr. Towers is a member of — of the he pee 
and the — Society? Rn 


A. Yes. 
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2. Major Cartwright? ob 1a blu z N 
A. Yes. ie. 

2. Mr. Batley? _ bs 
A. 1 do not know that Mr. Batley ſenior, 
Mr. r nt ada | 

n 
2. Mr. Walker? MO ; _— 

A. Yes. ' \ | | 2 + tos. . 

©. Mr. Sharpe? 54 
A. I do not know that Mr. Sharpe is a member of the Con- 
ſtitutional Society. * 

Ar. Erfbine. You will tell us, Mr. Attorney General, 
which you know to be members of the Conſtitutional Society, 
it will fave the time of the Court; I know the f nn hat 
they do continue to be members. 

Mr. Attorney General. When did Mr. Wharton become 4 
member of your Society? 8 | 

A. I believe, before I had any thing to do with it. 

2. I preſume you always enquired vho the perfons were 
that you addreſſed your letters to, before you wrote : any thing to 
them? 

b been weed * 

2. Is Lord Daer a utter of your Seeg: 

A. Ves; he is. 73 
2 underſtood you to fay, there was an anfiver to your jt 
#6 mme eh, fleas Shelleld? - 

A. Yes; there was. 

8 er ee 9 . 

A. Ves. b 

2: In as eee „ 

A. Yes; approving entirely of that anſwer which has been 
read. 

2. Do you remainder whether that letter, in thoſe moderate 
terms, was dated before or after the 26th of May? 
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4. It muſt have been dated after, "becauſe the anſwer was on 


we 240 of May, and this is the reply to that anſwer, 2 
b ; | 2 It 
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nie have hon mene by he return of the pal} 
4 That would not do. 14 
Ar. Daniel Stuart, 4 
Re-examined by Mr. Erſkine. 8 
2. The The reply to your anſwer, was in the ſame moderate 
terms, which muſt have been later than the 26th ? 

A. Yes. 

9. You were aſked, by the Attorney General, whether Lord 
Selkirk's eldeſt fon, Lord Daer, was and is a member of the 
Society of the Friends of the People ? 

A. He certainly is. 

L, Did not every body know that Lord Daer had been. in 
the Britiſh Convention, at Edinburgh? | | 1 

A. Les. 

2 Every gentleman in the Society of the Friends af the 
People, knew that Lord Daer was a Delegate there? 

A. Yes; I believe they all knew; it was in the public 


papers. 
2, Dor be remain fill u member of the Friends of th 
People ? 

A. He does. 

9. Was there any motion made to expel him, or queſtion hs 
conduct on that 8 a 

A. None at all. g 

Ar. Attorney-General. Did your Society know what had been 
the proceedings of the Britiſh Convention; I do not ſpeak- of 
the Scotch Convention, but the Britiſh Convention? - 

A. They knew from the public papers, I believe; nothing further. 


26th ? 
A. Yes. 
_ ©. Why? | | 
A. It is a reply to an anſwer ſigned by Mr. Grey ; the letter 
was dated the 24th. of ler: it will take two days . 
Sheffield, and two days to bring up a reply. ET 
| L If your letter went from London an the 24th, and was 
anſwered 


; I obſerve you ſay, the anſwer muſt be dated later than the 


| ( 4 ) 
anſwered by the return of poſt, the date of the anſwet muſt be 
the-26th? 


ſtitutional man, to a republican, in one poſt ? 
Mr. Attorney General. Did you ever know a man who was 
both a republican and a conſtitutional man, in one poſt ? - 
Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre. The obſervations upon this tranſac< 
tion are in a much larger and higher ſcale than this, 


Mr. Erſtine. Did you ever know u äh change 1 | 


William Dewſnap, (ſworn) ' 
Examined by Mr. Erſkine. 


2. What is your trade ? 

A. A razor maker, at Sheffield. 

H. How long was you a member of the Society? 

A Nearly from firſt forming of the Society to the laſt: 

2. Did you attend regularly, in general ? 

A. I did. 

What was your object in 1 
continuing to be a member of that Society ? 

A. The object that T had in view; was a reformation in the 
Commons Houſe of Parliament. 

2 By what means did you feek to obtain that reform by the 
aſſociations that were taking place at that time? 

A. By petitioning the Houſe of Parliament. 

9. Why did you expect that petitioning; by having 
and delegations from thoſe affociations, would be more fu 
than the ordinary way of petitioning ? x 

A. We adopted the plan of the Duke of Richmond; che 
was the idea that I formed of the buſineſs. 

2 Fromwwhat you heard paſs, and from the general proceedings 
of the Society, had you any reafon to'Velieve, ot have you now; 
while I am examining you, any reaſbn to believe that the obje&X 
of the Society, in general, was different from your own? 

A. F Have not; from the knowledge I have of the Society, I 
believe that they had only one end in view. 

9. Which was the fame end you had? | | 

Vol. III. D d A. Tes. 
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4 Ves. 
Sg. You recolle&, no doubt, the obligation anker which you 
ſpeak—that you are ſworn to ſpeak the truth ? 

A. Yes. 

2 Then recolleQing the fanRtion and ſolemnity under which 

you ſpeak, do you declare it ſolemnly to be your belief now, that 
bis was the general object of your Society? | 
_— - N 
©. If you had had any reaſon to believe that they intended to 
ſubvert the government—for as to touching the life of the King 
it is indecent to ſtate it—if you had any reaſon to believe that 
they had had the leaſt idea to ſubvert the King's Or would 
you have belonged to the Society? 
A. No. | | 
©. If, having belonged to it, you had afterwards diſcovered 
that that was the a of the Society, would you have conti- 
nued in it? | 

A. No; I ſhould have immediately widadrawn from it. 

. ©, If you had diſcovered I am not talking of your own in- 
— ideas, which indeed you have already communicated to us 
but if you had diſcovered, from the conduct of the Society, not 
what any one intemperate man might ſay or do, but if you had 
diſcovered, from the general conduct of that Society, that its in- 
tention was miſchievous, and that it meant to accompliſh its 

purpoſes by force, would you have continued in it? 
A. No; I would immediately have withdrawn as ſoon 3 as I 
had formed an idea that they were meaning to obtain it by force. 

: Were you a member of the Society when it ſent a N 
gate to the Convention in Scotland? | 

A. Yes. 

9, What did you underſtand your Delegate was 8 
preſenting your Society in the Convention in Scotland; I mean 
what you underſtood, from what was ſaid in you See 
time? 


A. That they were to aſſociate together, in order . to. inform 


the minds of the people, and to draw up ſuch papers, to be pre- 


ſented to Government, as they thought would be moſt conducive 
3 to 
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to bringing about a reformation in the Commons Houſe of Par- 


Lament, 


9. When this Mr. Campbell Brown was fent to Edinburgh, 
was he authoriſed to proceed in any way, towards any object, 


but the ſame conſtitutional objects which the Society itſelf had 


in view? 

A. No; he had Wannen but Sing vpon the fame 
ocinciple that the Society had always done. 

. Do you remember at what time there was any alarm 


ſpread in your Society upon the ſubject? 


A. I recolle&, but I cannot juſtly mention when. 

A Do you remember a hand-bill ? | | 

A. I have no knowledge of the hand- bill. 

A. Do you remember any inſults being offered to the So- 
ciety, or to any of its members ? 

A. I have ſeen people repeatedly aſſembled together, and have 
heard them ſpeak repeatedly of aſſaulting the Society; and, from 
inflanumatory letters that were publiſhed in the Sheffield paper, 
by one George Ruſſell, it very much alarmed the people of the 
Society at Sheffield. 

2. Upon that occaſion did you hear any thing ſaid abou thi 


Society having any pikes, or any thing for its defence ? 


A. No; I am almoſt a ſtranger to the pike buſineſs; I have 
heard it mentioned, but know little of it | 
2 If the deſign of the Society had been, in general, to pro- 
vide arms to carry on its objects, muſt you not have heard of it 

A. Certainly. 

A Was you ever in the Committee ? 

& Vas... 

9. Was it ever propoſed by the Committee to the Society, or 
from the Society to the Committee, or ever mentioned in the 
Society, that you were to have arms for your defence, againſt the 
Government, or for an attack upon it ? 

A. No; it is a queſtion that was never agitated in the Com- 
mittee, nor in the Society. 

A Then, until theſe people were taken up, and this unfortu- 


e originated aſk you as an 


* honeſt 


Nt 2 
Fonelt mam, whether you ever heard of fach thing ib 
Rr. as uming, eicher to mit Government, or to at- 
t 

A. No; f never heard of it, either before, or ſinte. 

9. Had you any views, in the 6bje&t of your affociation, 
N extended beyond the Commons Houſe of Parliament? 

„ No, we had not; T had not for my oon part, 1 I. 
ſonably hope that the Society had not. 

"2.x tut reaorable hope founded upon what you bed 
of their proceedings? 

A. Yes; I never ſaw any thing to the contrary. © 

2. You fay the Duke + Richmon@'s plan was the object? 

A. The only object that I had in view, and the only object I 
ever underſtood that the Society at large had in view. 

9. Was the object which the Society at large had in view, 
the Duke of Richmond's plan, Rated from time to time in the 
Soctety | 

A. Yes, frequently ſtated, and a number of the Duke of 
Richmond's letter to Colonel Sharman were publiſhed by the 
Socie 

L rde Society, in order to ſhew that that was their object, 
publiſhed that letter to Colonel Sharman? What was the n 
of your Society for circulating this letter ? | 

A. It was for the ſole purpoſe of informing the Society at 
large of the principles upon which they intended to go. 

2 From every thing then that you know of the Society, of 
your own knowledge, from your regular attendance pen 18 did 
they appear to you to adhere to that * 

g 4 Yes; ſtrictly. 


William Dewfuap, 
Crofs-examined by Mr. Law. 
2. Yau have ſaid that it was your object to obtain > Reform 


by petitioning Parliament, was it your SY le to obtain 
enn All dE 12d PO, 


A. It was. A age 
L. Have 
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2, Tani pan -qantianed 4 mane; of. the Lacip ap 3a ſhs 
preſent time ? | 

A. Yes, from between two and three years ago, ads 
preſent period. ' 

- 2. Was you at the meeting ut the Cale Hill in April a 

A. 1 was. 

&, Warn th purple of piiing the une 
—— | 

It was. | 

, Donn ym oo by conch prop hs 
brought forward for the purpoſe of receiving a negative?- 

A. I was not much acquainted with that, neither was 1 * 
ſituation to hear what paſſed at the Caſtle Hill, there was ſa 
large a concourſe of people that I could not get near to. the 
place. | I 

E You heard the queſtion put? | 

A. No, I cannot ſay that I did hear it put; I was af a gra 
diſtance, and there was a large concourſe of people. T3 

2. Did you read the proceedings afterwards in Gale's paper t 

A. Yes—l might fee it, but I recollect very little of it. 

2. Whatever queſtion was then put, was it negatived, ff 
carried in the affirmative ? 

A. 1 believe it was negatived. | 

2. Were there any voices that you heard in the affizmative? 

A. Ido not know that there was. 

: Did you know the queſtion that was about to be put? 

A. No—l did not. 

9. Knowing that that queſtion had been negatived, and that 
it had been your object to obtain a reform through the medium of 
Parliament, did you afterwards withdraw yourſelf from a Society 
which had diſavowed that object? 

A. No, I did not—l remained. 

Do you know of a ſingle member having afterwards, in 
eanſequence of that vote, which you ſaid you read in Gale's pa- 
per, withdrawn himſelf from that Society ? 

A. No, I do not I do not recollect a ſingle individual. 
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2. — —˙— Bs. 


vention were not approved by your Society? 


A. That is a matter that I am a ſtranger to, whether they ap- 


proved or diſapproved. 


EA Was not there a vote of approbation in your Society of the 
of that Convention ? 


A I have ſome recollection of it, but 1 was not thre preſent 
neither can I give any diſtin account of that. '6 

2. Did you, before the meeting, know cher d, Medes 
head or Camage, or any body elſe, that the queſtion for another 


application to Parliament, which was put on the Caſtle Hill 


in April, 1794, was meant to be put for the — 
— 


e e ent l bes e enen wich 
Broomhead theſe fifteen years; I have lived within a luxbed 


yards of him for twelye or fourwen years.” 


Then do you believe, or not, cat it was ov not put for 


the purpoſe of being negatived ? 

Alt is chat of which I cannot ſpeak. 
, Do you know who is the Autor of the pre called th 
Patriot? 

A. I do not. 

s 

A. Ves. 

EA n 

A. Ido. 

2. te eee 

© A. I do not. 

- 9; Have you ever comverſed with Brown about that pub- 
lication ? 

A. No. 

enen 
had been put and negatived, did it till continue to be your 
opinion, that it was the object of the Society ſtill to endeavour 
to obtain a reform by petitioning Parliament? 

A. It was ſaid they intended to petition his Majeſty. 


52. 
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. Was that queſtion put? 

A. I never heard it put. / 

2 Did you ever know any petition to his Majeſty prepated?. | 

A. No—1 was ignorant of that. 

Ab. A A pen to ee wi ee and 
one drawn up immediately to the King;—it has been read in 
the cauſe. 

Mr. Law. But, however, after the petitioning Parliament was 
diſtinctly negati ved, my hn; withdrew ? | 

A. No. 

2. You Gd ou ed noting of aming—do you kn 
Yorke? 

A. I have ſeen him. 

2. Do you know Daviſon ? 

A. No. 

A Did you ever hear of ſuch a thing as a pike being pre- 
pared, or ordered, under the direction of Yorke ? 

A. The firſt I heard of it was A 
letter to Thomas Hardy in London. | 

2. When did you hear of that? 

A. After Thomas Hardy was taken up; I did not know any 
thing of it before. 

: Have you neyer heard a propoſition for defending yourſelves 
againft what you call the Oppoſition Party ? 

A. Yes; I do remember that. 

2: When was that ? 

A. The time I cannot juſtly recollect, but I never heard it in 
the Society. 

E Did yon ever hear of any propolition to apply to the Ma- 
giſtrates or Government for your defence, in caſe any of you 
were attacked and illegally diſperſed; do you recollect any pro- 
poſition of that kind? 

A. I do not. 


William Dewſnap, 
Re-examined by Mr, Erſkine, 


2, If chere had been any propoſition, much more if there had 
D d 4 beon 


» 


6 
been any perſon for arming for den purpoſes mal you r. 
have heard it ? 

A. Yes; and had the. idea * eee 
doubtedly would have been large numbers of thoſe pikes manu- 
factured 1 in Sheffield, 

2 At the time that this petition to Parliament was negatived, 
the Delegates had not been lent to Scotland? 

A. No. 

9. Was the 8 that was negatiyed, 8 fo. the 
people of Sheffield, or a petition from the Delegates ? 

4. A petition from the people of Sheffield. | 

2 But was it ever voted that the Delegates, after they 
had aſſembled together to conſider the beſt means of attaining it, 
was it ever voted that they ſhould not petition ? 

A. No- do not know that the queſtion ever was moved. 

Mr. Erſtine. Undoubtedly they did think that a petition from 
the people at Sheffield, at the Caſtle Hill, would have no poſhble 
effect upon the Houſe of Commons, becauſe the petitions had none 
befcre; but they expected that when the Societies in different parts 
of England had ſent Delegates, that if thoſe Delegates, as repre- 
ſentatives of large bodies of people, had peurioned Parliament, that 
it might have its effect. 

Ar. Law. Look at that letter. and ſay whether that is Aſh- 
ton's hand-writing ; 3 are you acquainted with his hand-writing ? 
A. Not very well. 

: How many hundred times have you ſeen him write; have 
not you ſeen him write very frequently? 
A. No; not fix times in my life. 


2. Do you believe that to be his kand-writing ? 
A. Indeed I cannot fay. 


. You muſt have a belief one way or che you belicye 
that to be his hand-writing or not? 
A. I cannot fay I believe that it is, or that itis not. 
& Can you form any judgment upon it? 
A. I cannot. 
Q Do you know where Aſhton is at preſent? 
4. He is ſomewhere in the country; I do not know where. 
2. Where 


( 409 ) 
Where was be when you heard of him laſt? :::: 
4. In London. 
Ar. Erſtine. we wil wil pe. where he ng ole i Lan 
don; { underſtand he i going to eſtabliſh a fafory * 
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' Edward Smith, (ſworn) 

Examined by Ar. Erſtine. 

2. Where do you live? 

A. In Sheffield. _.-.. 

2 What is your trade? 

A. A cutler, 

2. Was you a member of this Society? 

A. Yes, 

YL. the leon ms ma ena 

A. Ever ſince 1791. 

9. Was you a member of jt up to the time when this buſinefs 
happencd, theſe people were taken up? 

- 4 Yes. 

2, What was your object for being end 

A. To obtain a Parliamentary Reform. 

©. What did you mean by a Parliamentary Reform ? 

4. Upon the ſame plan as the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Pitt. 

2; a AER eee to Colenel 
Sharman ? 
A. Yes; we had. 

Q: Is that one of them? ( ſbewing @ printed pamphlet 10 the 
qwitneſs.) 

A. Yes; I believe it is. 

©. I ſuppoſe this was read in the — 

A It yas at times. | | 

2, Do you remember this paſſage—*+ Another ſubject of ap · 

« prehenſion is, that the principle of allowing to every man an 
« equal right to vote, tends to equality in other reſpects, and to 
« level property. To me it ſeems to have a direct contrary 
E tendency, The equal rights of men to ſecurity from op- 
ne Bikes we 
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« 2s perfectly compatible with their unequal ſhares of induſtry, 
« Jabour, and genius, which are the origin of inequality of for- 
« tunes. The equality and inequality of men, are both founded 
« in nature, and whilſt we do not confound the two, and only 
ic ſupport her eſtabliſhments, we cannot err.” Now when you 
talked of the Rights of Man in your Society, I cannot aſk 
what other people underſtood, but what did you e Ir 
it yourſelf ? 

A. Equal Repreſentation in Parliament. 

YL. is mms ory —— 

A. No. | 

Mr. Attorney General, What did he mean ? 

Mr. Erſeine. Or did you mean what you ſaid now, equa 
Repreſentation in Parliament ? 
A. Yes. 
2. In what branch of Parliament? 

A. The Houſe of Commons. | 

E If you had obſerved, n 
that other people's objects were different from thoſe you have ex- 
preſſed to be your own, would you have continued in it ? 

A. Not a day. 

2 And rough you; had deny noe difcovered it, if you had 
3 believe, or ſuſpect it ? | 
A. I never heard any thing in the Society, as a body, like it. 

Q. Did you ever hear any thing in the Society that led you to 
believe that they wiſhed to attack the King's title, or attack the 

prerogative of the Crown? 

A. Not in the leaſt ; much the other way. | 

2. Did you ever hear, in the Society, any reſolution concern 
ing the Houſe of Lords ? 

A. Never—not to touch the Sankey of the Houſe of 15 
the plan we went upon was the ſame as in 1688. 

2D. What do you mean of 1688? 

AJ. The glorious advantages Den e 
tion of 1688. 

*. ee the Duke of Richmond's plan ; 
I uſt; uptn- your cath; whether you had any reaſon to believe 
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that this plan of the Duke of Richmond's, or any oher plan was 
n | 

A. Never; not by us as a body. a 

© D. Did you ever hear in the Society, Wee 
being there, any determination of carrying this by force of arms, 
not merely by your Society, wan parton: core 
others joining ? 

A. Never. 


E When was it that you heard of arming in Sheffield; 1 


ever did hear of arming ? 

A. Never till there were papers flung about in the ſtreets, and 
kkewiſe advertiſements in the Courant, at Sheffield. | 

& What effect had theſe papers, thrown about in the ſtreets, 
and the advertiſements in the Courant ? 

A. Ie was calling forth the people of Sheffield to ſtand forth, and 
deſtroy all the people of a different perſuaſion from — 
and it was ſigned G. Ruſſell, a Clergyman, 

9. Did that letter, and things of a ſimilar rt, produce an 
alarm in the minds of the Society? | 

A. In fore it did; and I can relate another circumſtance := 
frequently when there was any kind of rejoicing in Sheffield, at 
good news from the Continent, it was the practice of what we 
call the oppoſite party, to come and fire piſtols even into the win- 
dows of the Democrats, as they called us; they even fired into 
my chamber window when I was in bed. 

9. When this good news from the Continent came, had you 
ſaid any thing in the Society calculated to > =p the joy which 
ſhould effuſe ? 

A. Not at all, 

2. Had your Society aſſembled to diſturb them in any thing 
they ſhould fay or do about a victory ? 

A. Not at all, 

9. Had you giyen any offence of any kind to them, to your 
knowledge? 

A. No; I had not been from my work. 

& Notwithſtanding that, * * 
dhemaſe}yes ? 
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A Never. 

2. Was there any propoſition ver that they ſhould hae 
armed themſclves to have reſiſted the Magiſtrates ? | 
Noz if it had been determined to reſiſt, Sheffield, in one 
day, could have furniſhed ten thouſand pikes, if it had been 
determined, but it never was a matter of determination or con- 
fideration of the Society. 

A. Whether you had then reaſon, or have now to believe 
f menen the Society to W 
means ? 
4. wanne 
land; arne 
attended. . 

2. Yeu foy they uſd 1 call yoyn Demacre? 

GS Fat ft 27 

-Þ; Avis meta tet id ales the King! 

A. I don't know what they might think. 

E You can tell how you felt it in your own mind ? =. 

A. I underſtood by the word Democrat that I wanted 2 more 
n the Hoyle of Commone; but never: by 
any violence. | 

2. Rare or was it your 
object in becoming a member of ne begietps to touch or affect 
your Sovereign in that reſpect ? 

A. Never. 

Q. So help you God, is that ſo? 

Alt is. 

Edward Smith, 
Croſs- examined by Mr. Garrow. 


"KY ſhall not trouble you with the queſtions the Gentleman 
has repeated ſeveral times, whether you are a traitor, and ought 
to be hanged; I ſhall not atk you whether you have been guilty 
of High Treaſon, or not. Theſe papers that were thrown about 
the ſtreets at Sheffield, alarmed, very conliderably, you, who were 
called Democrats ? * 

"A. Yes. 
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9. And midlevey 269% thought, neeeſſary, rr 
. | 
' "Ye *: 

Q. To what extent now did dis dreadful alarm, which made ie 
neceſſary to procure arms in your own defence go; how many 
people did arm themſelves in conſequence of theſe dreadful alarms ? 

A. That I cannot tell; it was never a matter n 
— it is impoſſible to ſay that. 1 

2 You have een ated = good deat about your own. con 
duct, no doubt you procured a muſket and bayonet ? | 

A. No; I never had one in my life, . thor" nay 
Sing" of Wert: | 

A Nor pike ? 

A. No. 

9. Upon your ca, you bud ether eke nar x ef 
"oc" 

9. Norwithſtanding all cis dread and excitation in te ret, 
you ſtill continued to keep yourſelf unarmed ? 7 | 

A I kept myſelf as much as poſſible in my own houſe. 

2 Which of the magiſtrates was it you applied to, for you 
forgot to mention his name, to prevent theſe deſperate — 
from deſtroying you all ? | 

4 We applied to no magiſtrate, | 

D. I beg pardon, nk + mas fm e 
8tate you applied to? 

A. No; as a Society we never applied. WIY 

Al thought we did not underſtand one another ; which 
of the Magiſtrates was it that, as an individual, you applie$'to? 

A. None. 

2 You applied to the Secretary of Sade pebarer 12 K 

£ NGG 2 

2: Did any body apply ? * 

A. No. 

D. Did you not communicate theſe alarming —2 
body? 

A. They were daily n pry 

& You made no application to any body ? 


T any >< -. — _ — — - 
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A In the paper=in the regiſter it was put, that we adi d 
people to arm to aſſiſt the Magiſtrates. 

2. You are an accurate man; 16 you take the Dum of 
Richmond's and Mr. Pitt's plan, and all theſe things, moſt per- 
fealy ; there were papers thrown about the ſtreets, deſiring the 
oppoſite party, oppoſite to the Democrats, to deſtroy * 
of a different perſuaſion ? | 

A. Yes; it was in the Courant. 

9. That as th fe paper that deſired people to am again 
foreign invaſion and domeſtic enemies ? 

A. I do not knaw what that was. 

9. Did you ever ſee any paper diſtributed in Sheffield by the 
oppoſite party, except that paper that I deſcribe, as an invitation 
to arm againſt domeſtic enemies and foreign invaſion ? 

A. It was that I named in the Courant. 

9. Upon which your Society immediately adopted their words, 
RA 

Mr. Erſtinc. Is that a proper queſtion ? 

Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. It is no queſtion ; it is an aſſertion. 

Mr. Garret. Did not your Society adopt the very words of 
b ‚ͤ ‚ÄR for the protarNion. of 
property ? 

A. As far as they adviſed people to arm, it was according to 
the rules of the Confitution. 

2. Did they not adopt the very language of that paper, 'which 
1 to be an excitement ? 

A. Words ſimilar to it; — from: it. 

2. And did you not, r 
adopt the very words ? 

4 Similar ones to it. | 

DH. The Duke Eon and Mr. Pits . 
Shea pan adegted ? 

4. Ves. | 

A Have the goodneſs to inform a very ignorant man et all 
theſe things, which I profeſs myſelf to be z what was 1 
the Duke of Richmond's and Mr. Pitt's ? 

4 I underſtood equal Repreſentation. in Parlement, 10 that 

2 without 
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without it the people would not, ee eee ee 
their rights. | 

2, What did you take Mr. Pitt's = or a more equal 
Repreſentation to be ? 

A. For every man to have his voice. 

2. That you took to be Mr. Pitt's plan? 

A. Yes. 

2. So much for the Sen ey of your en en That gen- 
tleman read to you ſomething about rights of man from the Duke 
of Richmond's plan; thoſe were the only doctrines, of the rights 
of man, that ever you troubled yourſelves with at Sheffield, were 
they; the Duke has introduced an expreſſion about the rights of 
man; r 
at Sheffield? | 

A. Sometimes. 

YL. Ton:0ns.6 cutie 

A. Yes. 

1 Than of courts you hl a cheap copy of Tom, Pines 
Rights of Man, had not you? 

A. I have read Paine. 

A That is not an anſwer ; you know every cute in bega 
had one; you had a cheap copy, had you? 

A. 1 have ſeen one of the others. 

2 a ha have you one of 


the cheap copies ? 
A. I have ſeen both. 


2. I am forry to be do troubleſome, but I muſt have an 
anſwer. 

A. I appeal to the Court, whether I am to anſwer that. 

9. Sr 
creature but yourſelf ;. do you happen to have one? 

A. Yes ; I have read one. 

D. A cheap copy; — ˖——— 
did you get it? 

A. I obtained it by a ſubſcription. 

A ſubſcription of the Society ? 

A. No; my own, and a few friends. 
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t Upon your 6ath, to the amount of how many thouſand of 
De rer 
Rights of Man? = | 

A. — Des þ 

. Do you not believe that eee hs; ind eden 
of Shefficld, who had the cheap edition of de Rights of Man, 
r 

A. There were many. 

8. [ take for granted, tht you having read that book, can 
des ir very much as a ſenſible, well-written book? ö | 

A. Yes; I thought well of it. 

2 Was you, or not, one of thoſe who ancrded and paſſe 
reſolutions, very properly approving of that book? D A 

A. Sometimes I was there, ſometimes not. g 

2. You mean, at the Seh, where it as read for e. 
mation and inſtruction? 

A. It ſeldom, or never, was read publickly at the Society; I 
io not know that ever it was read in the Society. 

A Was it in the Diviſion Meeting? 

A. ſe was, hen we met privacy at our own houſes x fe 
ends. 

A. When a few frieils wer for conſtitutional — you 
then read that book ? 
n re 

2. There were on ca bod: furniſhed by the fs ub 
— were there not? 

A. Not many; there were a few. (rie 

L. —— 2 vs to the res of any of them ? 


A No. aged A +»+>% 

2. Do eee he poceding ae th te. Ter in 
this town? © © {286 497, £ * 
. At Cbalk-Farm ' Reer 


A. No. 5 1 1 UH 
2. At the Crown and Anchor? N 
A. I recolle& ſeeing their names, clever _ {fit edc 
r | * 
Y 1 2. Hand 


f 
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bey had all Paine's ?:. 

A. No. | © 02446662 Df cla 

. Were you preſent at the meeting, eee 
Vas paſſed, expreſſing approbation of Paine's works? 

AI do not recollect that I as at that meeting. 
Q. You wort venture to fwear you was not? 

A. I was not, I believe. 

2. you ad been there, you would not have been ant, 
"XI cannot tell that. 

2, You told me, h now, you agreed in thinkin ie» rai 
able work ? 

IIa. 
2 What o you ke ob ce, a0 he Gu. 
narchy in any State? F 

A. rr — — * 

5 eee ee eee eee 
Rights of Man, to be a ſpeciſie ſor getting rid of Kings every 
where, not only as uſeleſs, r 
to the Rights of Mann a 
A. If he does, de eben ande- , ads rod 

Tord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. — ogtbat 

— oy Uſe 9739S. 
MAN . Dich I en l 

. . TE „ 

notice of that paſſage; ſo far as I approve of it, I agreed; but 

„ nr. a) rs 

this country. " 

Mr. — Upen your a did — not underſtand 
Paine's works to be — —ä 
enting a notion, that Monarchy was deſtructive to all ci- 
vilized States, and that they could not too ſoon get rid of all 
3 

A. Though it was publiſhed that we had ae bb 
ledge by his works, that was never the intention of the Society, 
nor did they take that part of his works. | 

2. You did not underſtand it an approbation of his works? 
- 24” Orlly To fir as concerned the Houſe of Commons. 
Vak. III. E e . 2; Then 
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9. pomp 
that part that touched 1 
A. No. 

2 I will read inet 8e « All nden Gerem- 
« yernment is in its nature tyranny. Do you happen to know 
that the Monarchy in this country conſtituted REI: 
reditary Government ? 14 + 
A. Yes; I underſtand it does, 

9. And that Paine aſſerts . to be interwoven in it very 

A. Yes; — ded 

9. An heritable Crown””—you are politician marker 
am ſure a much better one than I am to know that the Crown 
of Great-Britain is an hevieabte Crown ? | 

A. I believe it is. 

. Ltake it for granted, tht the Throne of Great-Britain is, 
in your judgment, an heritable Throne? bg 

A. I ſuppoſe it is. 

©. Did you know that Paine fays this: „ An heritable Crown, 
or an heritable Throne, or by what other fanciful name ſuch 
* things may be called, have no other ſignificant. explanation, 
« than that mankind are heritable. property. To inherit a Go- 
« yernment is to inherit the people, as if they were flocks and 


© herds.” eee goons erate 


Cheap edition ? 
A. Our Society never wok thet into. ent ple, 


Was chat paſſage fairly printed in your copy ? 

A. I cannot ſay. 

ene 
ae palities, L atk you, upan, your, cath, do 
you believe, that that paſſage was not in your copy? 

A. I cannot ſay. 

2, Thei you have no memory of what he fays about hert- 
able Crowns, and heritable Thrones ? bd 

A. Not of that paſſage; * HN. 
deration. A 

Lord Chief Fuftice Eyre, You ena acl whe you ap- 

| 2 | proved 
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proved of that, rr 
Enn 

1 it "was be ems aaty-tt- make her's IT 

Mr. Garrny. Was there any thing in Paine's book that had, 
for its object, to reconcile the people to the neceſſary expences 
of their eſtabliſhments and their Government; to make them 
contented under the N of taxes 1 1 
ber! 00 | 
1 . Jews tways-advided for-poople:t0 fubmit, 

2. I am aſking reſpecting this book, which) you haye fades 
— and attentively, did it ſtrike you that there were any 
—— — — 
burthens of the State? 6 2 ” 

A. I do not know — 3+ 5 | 

Q. Were there none that firuck 2 
2 to excite the people to be diſſatisfied and * 
and to think their burthens were unneceſſary ? / 

A. we — e, to apply to Parliament for re 
dreſs. W of 16th 

— eaten s A 
paſſage, and I am now reading out of the cheap edition: © It is 
« inhuman to talk of a million ſterling a year, paid out of the 
public taxes of any country, for the ſupport of any individual, 
1 who are forced to contribute thereto, arę 

« pining with want, and ſtruggling with miſery,” Do you 
recolle& ſuch a paſſage as this ? 

A. I believe I do. | 
2. . . maar ds 
«world, had it not been for the abuſes it protects. It is the 
mn ſhelters all others,” Do you recollect 

A. Yes. 

9. You thought this a lu Fehse in four of Monarchy 
. ö 

13 Tice wid never agitated, 

Q. Lou read this * 

e ee eee cru) h an e rg 67) 
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2 Aud having read it, be ſo good as to tell me whether you 
conſider that as a recommendation of the continuance of Mo- 
r 
— 7 

4. We uinderſtood: ae might obtain — * 
Aare en e nantes 
try, by any means. 

Q, I have already diſclaimed the intention to gr ho any 
ſuch queſtion, becauſe it is not fit to aſk you, whether you 
were a traitor attend to my queſtion how did you underſtand 
the paſſage I have read to you, that, «Monarchy would not have 
« exiſted fo many ages in the world, had it not been for tha 
« abuſes it protects. Did you underſtand that to be a recom 
mendation, to the people of England, to protect and cultivate 
jo 440 97 4 9909-gs. 4 PIE js 
Sw. J can only anſwer for myſelf. WH 2m 

9. -- +20 of — th ator ts be udiing when 
you read that? M4 

A. [ underſtood him to be expreſling difaſeQtion to the King 3 
but then they wete always put away, thoſe things, and never ad- 
hered to, upon no conſideration whatever, by any of us. | 
2. Upon your oath, do not you underſtand the paſſage, and 
did not you, when you read it, underſtand it to be a recommen- 
neee , 

A. We never intended to do fo.” | 

9. Did not you underſtand the hot to adviſe? 

A. Certainly; the words are ſo. 

2. You underſtood that the object eee e 
form was to be effected by petitioning, as that gentleman put 
it; if petitions of people in different towns would not do, then 
there were to be petitions from Delegates in a Convention. Did 
you expect your — — — * 3 

„ bs” » he 

9. Attend, then, to this paſſage in Mr. Paine's book and tel 
me what you thought of that: — “ The Bill, which the preſent 
4 Mr. Pitt brought into Parliament, ſome years ago, to reform 
1 2 was on the fume mo 
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zerren original character, and the 
&« conſtitutional method would be by a general convention, 
« elected for the purpoſe,” and ſo on. Now having read this, 
as his account of a Bill brought into Parliament to. reform Par- 
liament ; and having ſtated that the nation itſelf, in in its original 
character, was to do that, do you ſtill adbere to it, that you ex- 
pected it to be done by the Houſe of Commons? 6 
A. Ves; and we thought that the proper place to petition. 
& Lou ſtated to that gentleman, that you grounded yourſelves 
upon the glorious advantages we obtained by the Revolution .in 
1688; —— INOR N 
count of theſe advantages? 7 © 
A. 1 have ſeen them, kenneth. „1 
e 
Rights? veiled 
A. Yes. a+ it 
A There is no cutler in Sheffield, | bs rad hat dt: 
tended to Paine's account of it? * 7 \ 
We have attended to the Bill of Rights. 7 « 
Does he, in giving is account of hi, call that Bill of 
Rights, a Bill of Wrongs and Inſults ?. x | 
A. I never heard any body call it fo, | 
2. Do not you know Paine ſo treats it in his Right of 
Man ? REBT | 
A. Ves. © 
®, T obſerve you made uſe of this expreſſion more than once, 
in your anſwers to the learned gentleman's queſtions, that. you 
never heard the Society, as @ body, propoſe to touch the dignity 
3 
with the Monarchy? 
A. No. 
9. Did you know Mr, Yorke | | 
A. Yes; I know him; I have ſeen him, 
9, And have heard him, perhaps ? 
A. Yes. : 
2, In private, and in public ? — 2 
2 


Job 
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E Did" he uſe to attend at he meeting at Broomhead's 
where the be was? tic eaten 
© "A. Sometimes. = | N 

2. Wis you member ofthe Secret Commits? 

+. 

hw De ded upon wy Caſtle Hin dle, Yorke was 
there ? "Y | 

4 Fes det bas ür d Me TI bse ur-. 

2 Am T right in ſuppoſing there was a a motion did there 
for petitioning Parliament? | a : 

A. There was. S796 1378 538 Auen Nen UL 

What was the fate of that motion? u dach 

A. It was altered to petitioning the King. 

2. 1 cormeare. 3 Parliament was —_ 
believe ? 

A. Yes; it was. 

How many votes were there for petitioning Paament? 

A I do not know. 

9. Upon your oath, was there a ſingle hand but the hand of 
the mover and the feconder ; I ſuppoſe all motions were e ſeconded ? 
Lord Chief Fuſtice Eyre. It was not ſeconded. © 
4. 1 cannot anſwer, there was ſuch a concourſe X people. 

2. How were the votes taken ? 

A. By holding up of hands. 

©. Was you preſent upon | the other hill, at Sheffield, at the 
relebration of che F ay . 

n 

"= You were one of the 9, 27, compre 

A. Yes; I was there. R | 

2, How many thouſands of you might be there that day? 

A. I cannot tell; may be two thouſand. 
©, You was one ho joined in * the —— — of that 
day? | 

4 Foe ed bt bbs 5c 8585 3 

2, When was it that your orderly and peaceable Society, at 


. 


0 1 — . 


Sheffield, firſt addreſſed the National Convention of France, as 


a aN axonal Convention? 
J. Never, 


643) 

A. Never, to my knowledge. | 

2. You never heard of ſuch a thing? 

A. I never did. | | 

2, You did not know that Sheffield had ſent any addreſs to 
France? | | 

A. No; I did not. | 

©. Did you ſee the proceedings at the Caſtle Hill, as printed 
afterwards with Mr. Yorke's ſpeech ? 

A. I did; but never read them. 

2. They were pretty generally diſtributed at Sheffield? 

A. They were to be bought at the ſhops. 

2. I ſuppoſe you was not in the ſecret, that the motion to 
- petition Parliament was made on purpoſe to be negatived ; was 
you acquainted, before it was made, that there was to be ſuch a 
motion made, in order to negative it? 

A. No; I was not concerned in it at all. 

2. That petition to the King, you ſpeak of, was for the 
abolition of the ſlave trade? 

A. Yes; accompanied with the other. 

2. And enumerating a long liſt of grievances ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Erſkine. It was only a petition from the people at 
Sheffield, that was negatived, was it ? 

A. No. | | 

Mr. Erſkine. I next propoſe to read this letter from his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond to Colonel Sharman; it has been ſtated 
by one or two of the witneſſes ; but if it is thought more re- 
gular, I will call the Duke himſelf; I believe his Grace is in 
attendance. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page go, line 19, for mat, read matter. 
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